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PREFACE 


In  the  translation  of  this  work  and  the  preparation  of  an 
American  edition  an  effort  has  been  made  to  place  at  the  com- 
mand of  English-speaking  instructors  and  students  a  text-book 
which  includes  the  best  results  of  recent  investigations.  The 
spirit  and  characteristic  features  of  the  German  original  have 
been  carefully  retained,  changes  in  text  or  illustration  being 
made  only  where  some  definite,  advantage  was  to  be  attained. 
These  changes  have  mostly  resulted  in  enlargements.  Thus 
ten  of  the  German  engravings  have  been  replaced  with  thirty- 
five  new  ones,  taken  from  various  sources.  These  can  be 
identified  by  the  credits  given  in  connection  with  the  respec- 
tive figures.  Many  additions  have  likewise  been  made  in  the 
text.  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Dr.  Florence  R.  Sabin  for 
a  brief  description  of  the  medulla  and  midbrain. 

Nearly  all  of  the  drawings  which  have  been  taken  from  the 
German  edition  were  made  by  Dr.  Baracz  from  material  pre- 
pared by  the  author,  who  acknowledges  the  assistance  also  of 
Dr.  Bochenek,  Professor  Browicz,  and  Dr.  R.  Krause. 

It  has  been  my  object  throughout  to  trace,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  development  of  the  organs  and  the  histogenesis  of 
the  tissues,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  attention  of  instructors  and 
students  may  be  drawn  to  the  importance  of  viewing  Histology 
from  this  standpoint.  I  have  endeavored,  also,  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  many  organs  it  is  possible  to  recognize  struct- 
ural units  which  are  repeated  in  a  definite  way  and  bound 
together  by  a  characteristic  framework. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Professor  F.  P.  Mall  for  the  kind 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition. 

John  Bruce  MacCallum. 

Baltimore,  Julv,  1902. 
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PART  I. 

HISTOLOGY. 


MICROSCOPICAL  ANATOMY  OF  CELLS  AND 

TISSUES. 

Histology  is  the  study  of  tissues  (6  larogy  to  lanovy  tissue). 
It  must  therefore  primarily  treat  of  the  cell  as  a  tissue-element; 
then  concern  itself  with  the  description  of  vegetable  and  animal 
tisrfues;  and  finally  discuss  the  relations  which  the  tissues  bear 
to  one  another  in  all  the  organs.  This  last  part  of  histology  is 
also  spoken  of  as  microscopical  anatomy. 

Our  text-book,  which  concerns  itself  only  with  the  liistology 
of  man  and  the  animal  body,  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
first  will  treat  of  the  animal  cell  and  tissues ;  the  second  will 
make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  microscopical  structure  of 
the  organs. 

Histology  takes  a  prominent  part  among  the  biological 
sciences  which  have  developed  so  greatly  since  the  discovery 
of  the  cell  in  the  year  1838.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  more  or  less  definitely  ex- 
pres.<ed  premonitions  and  suspicions  that  cells  formed  the 
elementary  constituents  of  plants.  Only  in  the  year  1838, 
however,  did  the  opinion  that  plants  consist  of  cells  gain  general 
recognition    after   the   publication    of   M.  Schleiden.     In    the 
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18  HISTOLOGY, 

next  year,  1839,  Schwann,  encouraged  by  the  findings  of 
Schleiden,  undertook  investigations  on  animals,  and  found  here 
also  a  cellular  structure.  These  two  investigators  considered  the 
cell  a  small  vesicle  containing  a  fluid  in  a  definite  membrane. 
Even  at  this  early  date  they  thought  the  cell  membrane  and 
nucleus  to  be  very  important,  characteristic,  and  constant  con- 
stituents of  the  cell.  So  it  was  discovered  that  both  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms  consist  of  very  minute  elements ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  all  these  more  or  less  complicated  structures  take  their 
origin  from  a  single  cell, — L  e.,  the  fertilized  egg.  Then  it  was 
shown  that  on  the  border  land  betw^een  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  unicellular  creatures  exist  which  form  a 
starting-point  for  both  kingdoms.  The  original  conception 
of  the  cell  underwent  great  changes  in  the  course  of  the 
following  decade. 

A  number  of  years  after  this,  when  membraneless  cells  had 
been  discovered,  the  cell  membrane  came  to  be  considered  as  an 
unessential  part  of  the  cell.  In  the  ground  substance  of  many 
animal  cells  movements  were  observed,  which  were  alreadv 
known  in  plant  cells.  These  evidences  of  life  were  studied, 
and  the  ground  substance  in  animal  and  vegetable  cells  was 
called  proloplasin. 

A.  THE  CELL. 

What  is  to-day  known  as  a  cell  (cellula)  is  a  small  mass  of 
protoplasm  conUiining  within  it  a  nucleus.  We  must  consider 
cells  as  elementary  units ;  or,  since  they  are  the  bearers  of  the 
life  functions,  as  the  units  of  life. 

In  reviewing  the  animal  series,  which  is  made  up  partly  of 
organisms  consisting  of  only  a  single  cell  (protozoa),  partly  of 
those  containing  a  countless  number  of  cells  (nietazoa),  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  cells  of  the  first  class  subserve  simul- 
taneously different  functions,  while  we  find  in  the  second  class 
much  differentiated  cells  with  very  diverse  functions.  In  the 
most  highly  developed  organisms  we  find  these  differentia- 
tions and  this  division  of  labor  ^o  stron^rlv  marked  that  one 
kind  of   cell   cannot  take  on   the  functions  of  another  kind. 
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Here  the  cells  are  joined  together  only  for  certain  functions : 
for  example,  to  cover  and  serve  as  a  protection,  to  separate,  to 
abeorb,  to  draw  together,  or  to  conduct  impulses.  In  unicellular 
organisms,  on  the  contrary,  a  cell  is  a  complex  of  organs  which 
aerve  different  functions. 

The  essential  constituents  of  the  cell  are 

(a)  the  protaplaa7n  and 

(b)  the  cell  nucleus. 

The  nucleus  may  in  many  cases  disappear,  especially  if  the 
cell  begins  to  lose  its  vital  activity. 

Protoplasm  is  a  morphological  conception,  and  not  a  body 
capable  of  sharp  definition  chemically.  By  the  term  "proto- 
plasm '*  is  not  to  be  understood  a  uniform  substance  with  con- 
stant physical  and  chemical  properties,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
combination  of  various  different  chemical  bodies  joined  with 
one  another  in  a  truly  wonderful  way ;  a  substance  which 
exhibits  different  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  properties 
(O.  Hertwig).  Protoplasm  is  semifluid,  elastic,  almost  always 
colorless,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  not  entirely  homogene- 
ous, but  shows  fine  granules  {microsomes)  and  fibrils  which  are 
contained  in  the  homogeneous  ground  substance. 

We  may  often  observe  that  the  cell  consists  at  the  periphery 
of  a  non-granular  protoplasm  {hyaloplasm)^  while  in  the  inner 
part  there  is  a  granular  protoplasm-mass  {granulopla^m).  These 
two  parts  of  the  cell  are  known  also  as  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm. 
respectively. 

The  chemical  composition  of  protoplasm  is  unknown,  except 
that  its  essential  and  most  important  constituent  belongs  to  the 
protein  substances  (albuminous  bodies).  Besides  this,  proto- 
plasm contains  globulin  and  albumin  in  small  quantities,  a 
large  proportion  of  water,  a  recognizable  quantity  of  different 
salts,  and  constantly  changing  products  of  metabolism,  such  as 
fats,  cholesterin,  lecithin,  glycogen,  sugar,  etc.  Living  prot^i- 
plasm  always  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Concerning  the  finer  protoplasmic  structure  there  are  four 
different  and  opposing  views  (Fig.  1). 

According  to  one  view  held  at  the  present  time  by  only  a 
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very  few  investigators,  protoplasm  has  no  definite  structure — 
i.  e.,  it  is  quite  homogeneous. 

The  second  is  the  fibril  network  theory,  which  considers  the 
protoplasm  as  made  up  of  a  thread-like  network  and  au  inter- 
stitial substance.  With  regard  to  these  strongly  refractive 
fibrils  different  views  are  held.  According  to  some  authors 
(Flemming),  they  do  not  join  with  one  another  in  any  way ; 
while  according  to  othei-s  they  combine  to  form  a  sort  of  net- 
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work,  so  that  a  s|X)nge-Iifce  structure  is  formed  (Heitzmann, 
Fromman,  Leydig).  The  less  refractive  and  more  fluid  inter- 
stitial substance  separates  the  fibrils  from  one  anotlier.  The 
latter  form  the  so-called  filar-m^j>s  or  mitom,  the  former  the 
interfilar-mass  or  paramitom.  The  fibrils  occur  in  varying 
quantities  in  the  cell,  are  of  different  lengths,  and  often  are 
coiled.  The  interstitial  substance  often  contains  more  or  less 
numerous  granules. 
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The  third  place  is  taken  by  the  so-called  foam  theory 
(Biitschli) ;  a  protoplasmic  network  forms  a  number  of  spaces 
closed  in  on  every  side.  All  these  spaces  are  filled  with  fluid. 
In  the  angles  of  the  foam-work  fine  granules  (microsomes)  are 
contained. 

Finally  there  exists  the  granule  theory  (Altmann)  according 
to  which  the  cells  consist  of  fine  granules  which  are  distributed 
in  the  jelly-like  intergranular  substance.  These  granules 
Altmann  claims  to  be  the  final  elementary  part  of  the  cell,  and 
calls  them,  as  the  bearers  of  life,  bioblasls.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  the  granules  play  the  principal  role,  and  the  inter- 
granular substance  only  an  accessory  part.  With  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  these  two  constituents  of  the  cell,  the  first 
three  theories  are  quite  opposed  to  the  last.  According  to  the 
former,  the  granules  of  the  protoplasm  play  a  more  subordi- 
nate role.  The  intergranular  substance  of  the  granule  theory  is 
identical  with  the  essential  protoplasm  of  the  other  three  theories. 

In  the  protoplasm  there  are  various  substances  not  belong- 
ing to  it,  which  we  include  under  the  name  protoplasmic  or 
cellular  incluinons.  To  distinguish  them  from  protoplasm,  we 
call  them  deutoplasm.  Their  nature  is  not  constant.  They 
may  be  fat,  carbohydrates,  pigment  granules,  etc. 

These  protoplasmic-inclusions  (deutoplasm)  occur  in  some 
cases  in  such  great  quantity  that  the  protoplasm  itself  becomes 
inconspicuous  and  forms  only  a  kind  of  network  for  the  reserve 
materials  and  secretion  stored  up  there,  as  we  may  notice  in 
many  egg  cells  and  goblet  cells. 

Fluid  protoplasmic  inclusions  usually  are  present  in  spaces 
called  vacuoles.  These  spaces  are  made  visible  by  dissolving 
out  the  contents.  For  example,  fat  droplets  may  be  dissolved 
in  ether  and  the  empty  spaces  left  are  plainly  to  be  seen. 

The  form  which  a  mass  of  protoplasm  or  a  whole  cell  takes 
on  may  be  various :  spherical,  cylindrical,  flat,  star-shaped, 
spindle-shaped,  or  fibrillar. 

Cells  vary  in  size  from  3  (i^  to  that  of  a  bird's  egg  (e.  g.,  an 
ostrich  egg,  which  is  a  simple  cell). 

*  ;*  —  a  micron  =^  0.001  mm. 
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The  second  essential  part  of  the  cell  is  the  nucleus.  This 
is  often  invisible  in  the  living  cell  when  the  nucleus  and  the 
protoplasm  have  the  same  refractive  power.  They  react  differ- 
ently, however,  to  certain  reagents.  For  example,  acetic  acid 
causes  protoplasm  to  swell  up  and  the  nucleus  to  shrink. 

The  nucleus  is  usually  spherical  or  oval ;  sometimes 
horeeshoe-shaped,  ring-shaped,  or  branched. 

The  nucleus  often  holds  a  definite  relation  to  the  size  of  the 
cell.  For  example,  the  nuclei  of  unripe  egg  cells  are  very 
large, 

As  a  rule  we  find  one  nucleus  in  each  cell.  Often,  however, 
there  are  more  than  one,  and  exceptionally  their  number  may 
be  as  great  as  one  hundred  (t\  g,,  in  the  giant  cells  of  bone- 
marrow).     Such  multinucleated  cells  are  called  syncytium. 

The  cell  nucleus  is  not  a  simple  structure.  We  are  able  to 
recognize  in  it  at  least  two  and  often  as  many  as  six  proteids 
which  are  chemically  and  microscopically  different,  namely: 

1.  Nuclein — chromatin  ; 

2.  Paranuclein — pyrenin  ; 
8.  Linin  ; 

4.  Lantanin ; 

5.  Nuclear  fluid  (Kernsaft)  : 

6.  Amphipyrenin. 

The  first  two  seem  to  be  essential  elements  of  the  nucleus. 

1.  Chromatin  {nnclehi)  is  the  most  characteristic  constituent 
of  the  nucleus.  It  is  demonstrated  by  its  great  capacity  for 
taking  up  stains,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other  substancas 
by  the  fact  that  it  contains  phosphoric  acid.  Chromatin  occurs 
in  the  nucleus  in  the  form  of  granules,  fine  threads,  or  as  a 
network  which  forms  the  so-called  chromatin  network. 

2.  Paranuclein  (pyrenin)  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  small 
highly  refractive  sphere  which  forms  the  true  nm^leolm. 
These  nucleoli  are  to  be  distinguished  from  chromatic  enlarge- 
ments formed  in  the  an2:les  of  the  nuclear  network.  Pyrenin 
is  distinguished  from  chromatin  mainly  by  physical  properties. 
It  does  not  swell  in  water,  dilute  alkaline  sohitions,  lime-water, 
or  salt  solution.     Chromatin,  on   the  contrary,  swells  in  such 
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isolations,  and  is  dissolved  in  stronger  solutions.  The 
unchanged  nucleolus  becomes  even  plainer  after  such  treat- 
ment. Nuclein  is  colored  better  in  acid  stains,  while  para- 
nuclein  takes  up  more  readily  basic  stains,  eosin,  and  fuchsin. 
In  this  way  these  two  parts  can  be  differentiated  by  the  so- 
called  double  staining, 

3.  Linin  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  network  or 
framework.  It  is  not  stained  by  the  ordinary  coloring 
materials,  and  forms  the  so-called  achromatic  constituent  of 
the  nucleus. 

4.  Lantanin  occurs  often  in  the  linin  in  the  form  of  fine 
granules,  which  may  be  stained  by  acid  anilin  dyes,  as  opposed 
to  chromatin,  which  takes  up  only  basic  anilin-stains.  Lan- 
tanin is  therefore  called  oxychromatin,  while  chromatin  is 
known  as  basichromatin. 

5.  Nuclear  fluid  (Kernsaft)  fills  out  the  spaces  between  the 
structures  formed  of  nuclein,  paranuclein,  and  linin. 

6.  Aviphipyrenin  is  the  substance  which  forms  the  nuclear 
membrane  separating  the  nuclear  space  from  the  protoplasm. 
In  large  nuclei  the  nuclear  membrane  shows  a  plainly  double 
contour.  In  chemical  properties  it  is  most  nearly  related  to 
py  renin. 

The  nucleus  may  be  simple  or  complicated  in  form.  The 
most  simple  structure  is  seen  in  those  nuclei  which  consist  of 
quite  compact  nuclein  bodies  [e.  g.^  spermatozoa).  In  other  cases 
the  nucleus  has  a  more  open  structure,  the  spaces  in  tlie  nuclear 
network  behig  filled  with  nuclear  fluid.  Such  a  nuclear  net- 
work may  in  its  simpler  forms  be  made  up  only  of  chromatin; 
in  other  cases  linin  and  lantinin  are  also  present  (Figs.  1  and  2). 
The  resting  nucleus  may  in  certain  cases  appear  as  a  vesicle 
surrounded  by  a  nuclear  membrane  (amphipyrenin).  In  this 
is  to  be  found  a  network  of  nuclein  (chromatic)  and  linin 
(achromatic),  in  which  granules  of  lantanin  are  scattered.  It 
contains  also  a  nucleolus  (paranuclein)  and  a  nuclear  fluid. 

The  third  but  unessential  constituent  of  the  cell,  the  cell  skin 
or  cell  membrane,  may  often  be  lacking  in  animal  cells.  If  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  protoplasm  is  distinguished  from  the 
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remainder  of  the  protoplasm  lying  more  centrdliy,  and  in  less 
dense,  it  is  c-alled  ectoplasm.  Such  a  cell  contains  no  cell  mem- 
brane, and  is  spoken  of  as  naked.  When  we  6nd  a  firm  outer 
boundary  for  the  cell,  we  call  it  crmta  if  there  is  no  definite 
line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  contained  protoplasm. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  sharply  marked  off  on  its  iuner  border, 
we  have  to  do  with  a  true  cell  membrane. 

The  cell  membrane  may  surround  the  whole  cell,  in  which 
cnse  it  is  called  pellicula;  or  it  may  cover  only  the  free  surface 
of  the  cell  and  is  then  known  as  cutinila. 


The  origin  and  manner  of  formation  of  the  cell  membrane 
are  not  known  with  certainty;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a 
secreti(m  of  the  outer  layer  of  tlie  cell,  or  a  modified,  hardened 
part  of  the  j)rotoplasm  itself. 

Another  cell  constituent  which  has  been  the  object  of  much 
attention  in  the  last  few  years  must  not  be  passed  over.  This  is 
the  so-called  cfHiroaomc.  Most  authors  consider  this  structure 
an  essential  part  of  the  cell  (Figs.  1  and  "1). 

The  centrosome  occurs  usually  as  one  or  two  granules  in  the 
protoplasm,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nucleus,  and  may  be 
contained  in  a  hollowed  part  of  it.  Around  the  centrosome  is 
often  to  be  seen  in  the  protoplasm  a  radiation  whicli  we  call  the 


attraction  sphere,  protoplasmic  radiation,  or  archoplaam.  The 
significance  and  relations  of  the  ceutrosome  during  the  nuclear 
and  cell  division  will  be  spoken  of  later. 

We  have  considered  above  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
cell  at  rest.  It  is  necessary  now  to  discuss  briefly  the  living 
properties  of  the  cell  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  studied  by  the 
direct  help  of  the  microscope. 

The  reader  may  extend  his  information  on  this  subject  in 
more  exhaustive  works  in  which  the  cell  is  treated  also  from  a 
physiological  standpoint  (O.  Hertwig,  Verworn,  Bergh). 

The  different  powers  and  properties  of  the  cell  we  can  group 
under : 

1.  Those  of  motion; 

2.  Those  of  irritability ; 

3.  Those  of  assivtilatioii  and  eia-etion  ; 

4.  Those  of  reproduction. 

1.  The  first  function  which  the  cell  can  fulfil — i.  e.,  motility — 
seems  to  be  dependent  oidy  on  the  protoplasm ;  for  portions  of 
this  separated  from  the  nucleus  are  capable  of  motion  for  some 
time.     We  may  speak  of  various  kinds  of  motion : 


of  th«  (rog,  studied 


(a)  Amceboid  movement  consisfs  in  the  protrusion  of  proi^- 
esses  (pseudopodia)  by  the  protoplasm,  which  draw  the  rest 
of  the  cell  after  them.  The  pseudopodia  may  also  be  drawn 
back  to  the  cell  again.  If  we  observe  under  the  microscope 
such  cells  or  unicellular  organisms  which  have  the  property  of 
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iucle{Xindent  inovemeuty  we  uoliee  that  they  coustantly  change 
their  form.  This  is  seen  most  easily  if  we  make  outline  sketches 
of  the  cell  at  short  intervals  and  compare  them  (Fig.  3).  This 
motility  serves  not  only  to  change  the  location  of  the  cell,  but 
also  to  aid  in  the  acquiring  of  nourishment.  The  pseudopodia 
surround  the  very  fine  foreign  bodies  with  w^hicli  they  come  in 
contact,  draw  them  into  the  cell,  and  if  they  are  digestible  use 
tliem  for  the  nourishment  of  the  organism.  Upon  motility  of 
this  sort,  a  great  proportion  of  the  unicellular  animals  (e.  g., 
amoeba)  and  many  kinds  of  cells  of  higher  animals  {e.  g,,  white 
blood-corpuscles)  are  dependent. 

{b)  The  second  kind  of  motility,  the  so-called  ciliary  move" 
vienty  is  brought  about  by  shorter  or  longer  processes  of  the  cell 
substance,  the  so-called  cilia  or  jiagella.  It  seems  that  this 
movement  also  is  independent  of  the  nucleus.  Cilia  are  of  a 
more  permanent  nature  than  j)seudopodia.  The  latter  may  be 
pushed  out  or  withdrawn,  while  the  former  are  developed  by  a 
8|)ecial  differentiation  of  one  part  of  the  ])rotoplasm  and  remain 
as  they  are,  >vithout  changing  as  the  cell  moves. 

(c)  Muscular  contraction  is  movement  which  is  due  to  a 
special  differentiation  of  the  protoplasmic  network,  and  serves 
to  move  not  so  n'lucli  the  cell  itself,  as  the  organism  to  which 
the  cell  belongs. 

{d)  We  distinguish  a  twofold  movement  which  is  present  in 
the  protoplasm  in  the  cell  body  :  circulation  and  rotation.  These 
movements  are  made  visible  to  the  eye  in  consequence  of  the  fine 
granules  present  in  the  protoplasm,  and  ai*e  observed  especially 
in  plant  cells,  seldom  in  animal  C(41s.  If  the  granules  move  in 
one  direction  around  undei*  tlu^  cell  membrane,  we  have  to  do 
with  rotation.  If,  however,  the  movement  is  from  the  periphery 
to  the  centre  in  one  part  of  the  cell,  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
in  other  parts,  w-e  have  circulation.  This  occui'S  in  all  plant 
cells  where  the  protoplasm  contains  vacuoles  filled  with  fluid. 
In  these  cases  strands  of  protoplasm  connect  the  central  peri- 
nuclear ])rotoplasm  with  that  at  the  perii)hery ;  and  in  these 
strands  we  often  see  two  streams  of  granules  flowing  in  opposite 
directions. 
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The  passive  movements  which  occur  in  living  protoplasm 
and  yet  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  life  phenomena  of  the  ele- 
ments moved  must  not  be  passed  over.  Such  passive  movements 
characterize  the  granules  in  protoplasm,  which  during  rotation 
and  circulation  give  the  appearance  of  streams  of  particles  mov- 
ing in  various  directions.  The  so-called  Brownian  molecular 
movement  J  which  may  be  observed  both  in  living  and  in  dead 
cells,  also  belongs  to  the  passive  movements.  This  consists  of 
an  indefinite  oscillating  (trembling)  motion  of  the  granules  in 
the  protoplasm  which  does  not  change  the  position  of  the 
granules  to  any  extent.  The  nucleus  does  not  possess  the 
l)ower  of  independent  movement.  It  is,  however,  capable  of 
change  in  shape,  as,  for  example,  when  a  cell  is  stretched,  or 
forced  through  a  small  opening,  the  nucleus  changes  in  form 
to  correspond  with  its  surroundings. 

2.  Irritdbility  is  the  power  of  reaction  to  various  stimuli. 
The  stimulus  may  be  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  electrical, 
or  due  to  light.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  stimulus 
causes  an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  This 
de{)ends  on  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  stimulus.  Strong 
stimulation  {e.g.,  a  temperature  over  40*^  C),  causes  death  to  most 
cells.  Cells  with  active  power  of  motion  often  move  toward,  or 
away  from,  the  source  of  stimulation. 

If  the  stimulation  takes  place  by  ehemiad  means,  we  have 
to  do  with  cheniotaxis  (chcmotropism) ;  and  we  must  distinguish 
between  positive  cheniotaxis,  where  the  cell  moves  toward  the 
source  of  stimulation,  and  negative  chemolaxi^,  where  the  motion 
is  in  the  opposite  direction.  With  certain  bacteria  and  infusoria 
there  are  appearances  of  chemotaxis  under  the  influence  of  some 
chemical  bodies  {e.  g.,  oxygen,  citric  acid). 

Similarly  one  may  speak  of  phototaxis  (heliotropism),  hydro- 
taxis  {hydrotropism),  thermotaxis,  galvanotaxis,  etc.  With  regard 
to  the  last,  certain  organisms  collect  about  the  positive  or  nega- 
tive pole  on  closing  or  opening  a  constant  electrical  current. 

3.  The  processes  of  assimilation  and  excretion  belong  essen- 
tially to  physiology.  Certain  details  concerning  these  are  spoken 
of  in  the  discussion  of  the  organs  carrying  on  these  functions. 
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4.  Reproduclion  of  the  cell.  For  some  time  after  the  discov- 
ery of  the  cell  as  a  unit  in  the  formation  of  animal  and  plant 
organisms  it  was  supposed  that  cells  arose  by  growth  from  a 
formless  germ  substance,  the  so-called  cyloblaslevia.  A  certain 
similarity  was  traced  between  this  and  the  process  of  crystalliza- 
tion, wherein  the  cells  were  made  to  correspond  with  the  crystals 
and  the  cytoblastema  with  the  mother  liquid.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  observations  and  researches  of  Mohl,  Nageli,  and  others, 
the  conception  was  arrived  at  that  cells  arise  only  by  division 
directly  from  other  cells,  which  fact  Virchow  expressed  in  these 
words,  "  Omnis  cellula  e  cellula."  Later,  on  the  basis  of  further 
investigation,  the  conception  was  changed  to  "Omnis  nucleus  e 
nucleo."  The  increase  of  cells  takes  place  by  cell  division, 
which  may  be  of  two  kinds,  distinguished  by  the  behavior  of 
the  nucleus  during  division.  We  speak  of  a  direct  {amitotic) 
and  an  indirect  {mitotic)  division. 

DIRECT  DIVISION  (AMITOSIS). 

By  direct  division  the  nucleus  is  separated  into  two  daughter 
nuclei  by  constriction,  without  any  further  important  changes 
in  its  structure  being  manifest.  This  kind  of  division  is  not 
common,  and  seems  in  certain  cases  to  be  the  result  of  abnormal 
processes ;  for  often  the  nuclear  division  is  not  accompanied  by 
a  division  of  the  cell.  In  this  way  multinucleated  cells  arise 
{e.  ^.,  giant  cells).  There  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  direct 
division  is  a  process  which  no  longer  tends  to  the  physiological 
increase  of  cells,  but  represents  a  degeneration  (Flemming). 
We  find  amitotic  division  especially  in  the  lower  animals, 
more  particularly  in  the  protozoa;  but  it  mny  occur  also  in 
higher  animals,  along  with  indirect  division  in  many  leucocytes, 
cartilage  cells,  decidual  cells,  surface  epithelial  cells  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  etc. 

INDIBECT  DIVISION  (MITOSIS,  KA£T0KINi;8IS). 

This  division  is  characterized  by  a  whole  series  of  phenomena 
in  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm,  while  in  consequence  of  a  solu- 
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tion  of  the  nuclear  membrane  a  closer  relation  exists  between 
the  nuclear  and  protoplasmic  structures.  The  most  essential 
part  of  karyokinesis  is  the  division  of  the  chromatin  of  the 
mother  cell  into  two  quite  equal  parts  for  the  daughter  cells. 

The  chromatin  divides  itself  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
so-called  chromosomes.  They  may  be  loop-shaped,  rod-shaped, 
or  granular.  Their  numbers  may  be  two,  four,  eight,  sixteen, 
up  to  one  hundred.  The  shape,  as  well  as  the  number,  of 
chromosomes  is  different,  and  is  characteristic  for  cells  of 
different  animal  species. 

An  exactly  equal  division  of  the  chromatin  takes  place  by  a 
longitudinal  splitting  of  the  chromosomes. 

In  the  protoplasm  at  the  same  time  very  important  changes 
take  place,  namely,  the  division  of  the  centrosome,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  protoplasm  in  radially  disposed  lines  around 
the  centrosome.  The  two  parts  of  the  centrosome  move  to  the 
poles  of  the  cell,  and  between  them  is  formed  the  central  spindle 
in  the  protoplasm.     This  is  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8. 

The  whole  process  of  mitosis  may  be  divided  into  five 
stages : 

1.  Prophase; 

2.  Mother  star  stage ; 

3.  Metaphase — metakinesis ; 

4.  Anaphase ; 

5.  Telophase. 

The  prophase  consists  in  the  preparation  of  the  resting 
nucleus  for  division.  Inside  the  nucleus,  the  nuclear  frame- 
work arranges  itself  in  threads  which  are  covered  in  the 
beginning  with  thickenings.  These  threads  of  different  lengths 
become  smooth  on  their  surfaces  and  twisted,  so  that  there  is 
formed  a  coiled  mass  (Kniiuel)  (Figs.  4,  a,  4,  b,  5,  6). 

The  originally  rather  thick  coil  or  knot  of  chromatin  threads 
becomes  looser,  and  the  chromosomes  assume  their  characteristic 
forms  of  loops,  rods,  etc.  (Fig.  4,  c,  Fig.  7). 

The  nucleolus  always  vanishes  during  the  formation  of  the 
<5oil.  The  centrosome  divides  at  the  beginning  of  these  changes 
into  two  parts,  which  are  joined  from  the  first  by  fine  fibrils  in 
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the  protoplasm  which  are  the  beginning  of  the  central  spindle. 
This  ceutral  spindle  becomes  larger  the  more  the  centrosonies 
advance  toward  the  poles  (Figs.  5-7). 

The  nuclear  membrane  undergoes  solution  and  the  chromo- 
somes arrange  themselves  in  the  equatorial  plane,  giving  rise  to 
the  mother  star  {monaster)  (Figs,  4,  d,  4,  e,  and  8),  When  the 
chromosomes  are  of  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  the  lower  round 
part  is  directed  toward  the  centre  and  the  two  arms  of  the  loop 
approach  the  periphery  of  the  cell.     Looked  at  from  above,  the 


^^  \  '  ^ 


Nuclear  division  in  tbe  epithpiUI  cells  of  the  cornea  of  the  (Vog^  larva,  v  MOO. 
{al  Eiiitheliai  cell  with  niii-lt^ua  at  rvit.  {b>  'I'hick  knot  of  rhrunuljii  tlireadii. 
(e)  Loose  knot  of  chromatin  threads.  (tJi  Mother  atar  (morajiter)  viewed  from  above. 
(e)  Mother  star  viewed  from  the  side.  (/)  DnuKhter  star  Idiaalerl.  (;(i  Anaphuie. 
Uangbter  stars  are  moTiiig  toward  tlie  poles.  (Al  The  daughter  nuclei  in  the  form  of 
loose  knuto. 

chromosomes  so  arranged  have  the  apj)earance  of  a  star  {Fig. 
4,  rf). 

During  this  stage  of  the  mother  star  the  centrosomes  proceed 
to  the  poles  of  the  cell,  and  the  striations  or  threads  of  ihe  cen- 
tral spindle  can  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (a)  the  fibres 
j<»ining  the  chromosomes  with  the  cc'n(rosome>j  (mantle  fibres), 
(A)  the  central  spindle  fibres  extending  uninterruptedly  from 
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pole  to  pole,  and  (c)  the  polar  striatiou  which  exteuds  over  the 
whole  cell  with  the  exception  of  the  part  occupied  by  the 
mantle  fibres  and  the  central  spindle.  The  polar  radiation 
overlaps  the  equatorial  zone  in  which  the  striations  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  cell  cross. 

At  this  period  the  vietapkase  begins  by  a  longitudinal  divi- 
sion of  the  chromosomes,  so  that  each  mother  thread  is  divided 
into  two  daughter  threads.  If  the  chromosomes  are  in  the  form 
of  loops,  the  daughter  loops  begin  first  to  separate  from  one 
another  at  the  curved  apex  and  grow  in  opposite  directions  so  as 
to  approach  the  poles. 

In  this  way  there  are  ibrmed  from  one  mother  star  two 
daughter  stars  {diaster)  (Figs.  4,/,  9).  Between  the  daughter 
loops  there  extend  connecting  fibres  which  belong  to  the  central 
spindle.  In  this  stage  of  the  diaster  we  observe  that  the  pohir 
striations  no  longer  overlap  the  equatorial  plane. 

Following  this  comes  the  constriction  of  the  ceil  body  in  the 
equatorial  plane  (Fig.  10).  During  the  anaphase  both  daughter 
stars  become  changed  into  coiled  masses.  In  the  coils  the 
typical  structure  of  the  resting  nucleus  again  appears. 

The  threads  of  the  coil  show  again  an  irregular  surface  with 
projections  which  join  with  one  another.  A  nuclear  membrane 
is  formed,  and  finally  the  framework  of  the  resting  nucleus  is 
built  up,  and  the  nucleolus  appears.  We  notice  that  the  ana- 
phase is  a  reversal  of  the  prophase.  The  last  step  in  the 
division  is  the  complete  separation  of  the  cell  into  two  halves. 
During  this  separation  the  connecting  fibres  of  the  central 
spindle  become  drawn  together  in  the  equator,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  appear  swellings  in  the  fibres  in  this  region.  These 
swellings  approach  one  another  more  closely,  and  there  is  formed 
between  the  daughter  cells  which  are  the  product  of  the  divi- 
sion the  so-called  intermediate  bodies  (Zwischenkorper)  (Figs.  1 1 
and  13).  The  fibres  radiating  from  the  intermediate  bodies  soon 
begin  to  be  lost  in  the  protoplasm,  while  the  intermediate  bodies 
themselves  often  remain  a  much  longer  time.  After  the  divi- 
sion of  the  cell  is  completed  the  radiation  disappe^irs  in  most 
cases.     After  the  end  of  the  real  mitosis  one  may  distini^uish  a 
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Stage  of  completion  (telophasey  M.  Heidenhain)  in  which  the 
ceutrosomes  and  daughter  nuclei  assume  their  normal  appear- 
ance and  position  in  the  cells. 

The  epoch-making  researches  of  late  yeai-s  (Flemming,  M. 
Heidenhain,  Boveri,  A^an  Beneden,  C.  Rabl,  v.  Kostanecki,  etc.) 
throw  clear  lights  on  the  mechanism  of  karyokinesis.  These 
investigations  show  in  the  main  that  the  achromatic  part  of  the 
karyokinetic  figures  (radiations  and  centrosome)  form  a  mechan- 
ical apparatus  upon  whose  active  movements  the  division  of  the 
chromosomes  and  of  the  whole  cell  body  depends.  The  proto- 
plasmic striations  play  in  this  an  active  role.  Their  central 
point  of  insertion  forms  the  centrosome. 

There  arises,  then,  during  karyokinesis  under  normal  con- 
ditions two  nuclei  from  one,  and  from  each  cell  two  cells.  Only 
exceptionally  and  mainly  under  pathological  conditions  are  many 
nuclei  formed  simultaneously  by  the  division  of  one  nucleus. 

The  multiplication  of  cells  goes  on  during  the  whole  life  of 
the  organism,  so  that  those  cells  which  under  normal  conditions 
must  die,  may  be  replaced. 

The  duration  of  life  in  the  cell  is  variable.  Its  growth 
usually  goes  on  as  long  as  life  lasts,  and  the  original  form  of  the 
cell  is  often  much  altered. 

Death  in  the  cell  is  recognized  first  in  the  nucleus.  Certain 
changes  occur  w^iich  are  spoken  of  collectively  as  karyolysis 
{chromatolj/sis,  Flemming). 

For  a  discussion  of  endogenous  cell  division  and  budding, 
see  Cartilage  and  Bone-marrow. 

PBOCESS  OF  FEBTILIZATION. 

Division  of  the  egg  occurs  always  after  fertilization  (parthe- 
nogenesis excepted).  The  process  of  fertilization  consists  in  the 
conjugation  of  the  male  cell  (spermatozoon)  with  the  female  cell 
(egg).  This  leads  to  the  division  of  the  egg,  and  in  consequence 
the  formation  of  the  embrvo.  This  combination  of  the  sexual 
cells  takes  place  in  such  a  wav  that  the  small  and  actively  motile 
spermatozoon  enters  the  large  and  non-motile  egg. 

Preceding  the  fertilization   there   occur  in  the  egg  certain 
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changes  which  are  spoken  of  collectively  as  egg  ripening  or  the 
maturation  of  the  egg.  Tliese  changes  consist  of  the  so-called 
reduction  of  chromosomes.  The  process  of  ripening  may  go  on 
and  be  completed  before  the  spermatozoon  enters  the  egg  or 
indeed  approaches  it.  This  is  not  the  same  in  different  animals. 
A  similar  reduction  of  chromosomes  takes  place  in  the  sperma- 
tozoa,  during  their  formation  from  the  so-called  spermatogonia, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  its  proper  place.  Here  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  spermatozoon  is  a  flagelhited  cell  which 
possesses  all  the  essential  constituents  of  other  cells.  The 
anterior  large  part  of  the  spermatozoon,  the  so-called  head, 
represents  the  nucleus;  the  so-called  intermediate  or  middle 
piece  is  the  centrosome.  The  flagellum  or  tail  represents  the 
protoplasmic  part  of  the  cell. 

The  process  of  maturation  and  fertilization  has  been  worked 
out  in  detail  in  a  considerable  number  of  animals.  We  shall 
describe  this  process  as  it  occui*s  in  Physa  fontinalisy  a  moUusk, 
in  which  the  clearness  of  the  microscopical  picture  allows  of 
exact  observation  of  both  processes  in  all  their  minuteness 
(Kostanecki  and  Wierzejski).  Here  the  process  of  maturation 
does  not  take  place  until  after  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon 
into  the  egg ;  so  that  the  so-called  extrvMon  of  both  polar  bodies 
occurs  simultaneously  with  the  first  stages  of  the  true  process  of 
fertilization. 

The  process  of  maturation  consists  of  two  unequal  karyo- 
kinetic  divisions  of  the  egg  cell,  which  have  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  cell  division  described  above  (Fig.  12).  The  kary- 
okinetic  figure  now  moves  toward  the  surface  of  the  egg,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  splitting  of  the  chromosomes  (metakinesis) 
the  mother  star  is  transformed  into  two  daughter  stars.  A 
round  elevation  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  egg,  and  this 
becomes  occupied  by  one-half  of  the  chromosomes  and  a  centro- 
some with  one-half  of  the  central  spindle  (polar  spindle).  By 
the  formation  of  an  intermediate  body  the  separation  of  the  first 
polar  body  is  completed  (Fig.  13). 

This  same  process  is  gone  through  again  in  the  following 
way.     When  the  first  polar  body  is  not  entirely  separated  off 
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the  centrosome  left  in  the  egg  divides  into  two  parts  (Fig.  13). 
These  centrosomes  arrange  themselves  at  the  poles  of  the  karyo- 
kinetic  figure  which  is  formed  from  the  chromosomes  remaining 
in  the  egg.  The  chromosomes  do  not  split  to  form  the  diaster 
stage.  They  separate  into  two  groups,  giving  rise  to  the  two 
daughter  stars,  each  of  which  contains  one-half  the  number  of 
chromosomes  possessed  by  the  mother  star.  The  whole  karyo- 
kinetic  figure  becomes  situated  under  the  surface  of  the  egg,  and 
a  round  mass  of  protoplasm  projected  from  the  surface  receives 
one-half  of  the  figure.  Thus  the  extrusion  of  the  second  polar 
body  takes  place  in  a  way  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  first. 
This  completes  the  process  of  maturation. 

In  consequence  of  this  second  division  of  the  egg  cell,  the 
egg  possesses  only  half  as  many  chromosomes  as  other  (somatic) 
cells  of  the  animal  body  from  which  the  egg  proceeds.  Also 
during  the  development  of  the  spermatozoon  a  reduction  of 
chromosomes  takes  place,  so  that  the  ripe  sexual  cells  (the  egg 
as  well  as  the  spermatozoon)  contain  only  half  the  number  of 
chromosomes  possessed  by  somatic  cells.  Therefore  their  nuclei 
have  really  only  half  the  value  of  other  nuclei.  By  fertiliza- 
tion, in  which  there  is  a  union  of  the  two  nuclei  containing 
each  one-half  of  the  full  number  of  chromosomes,  the  normal 
quantity  is  restored. 

The  process  of  fertilization — i.  e.,  the  entrance  of  the  sper- 
matozoon into  the  egg — begins  in  many  animals  not  until  the 
extrusion  of  the  second  polar  body.  In  the  animal  under  con- 
sideration the  fertilization  process  is  already  well  advanced  at 
the  end  of  maturation ;  for  the  two  processes  go  on  together 
and  begin  at  the  same  time.  In  Physa  the  whole  spermatozoon 
as  a  rule  enters  the  egg  (Fig.  12).  In  other  animals  usually 
only  the  head  and  the  middle  piece  gain  entrance. 

Since  the  function  of  the  tail  or  flagellum  is  at  an  end  after 
the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoon  into  the  egg,  it  undergoes 
absorption.  Around  the  centrosome  of  the  spermatozoon — ?.  e., 
the  middle  piece — a  new  radiation  arises  in  the  egg  protoplasm 
(Figs.  13,  14).  The  radiation  and  the  centrosome  of  the 
spermatozoon  become  more  conspicuous  at  the  expense  of  the 
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egg  protoplasm.  The  sperm  cell  centrosome  undergoes  division, 
so  that  a  central  spindle  is  formed  (Figs.  14-16). 

At  this  stage  of  the  fertilization  the  process  of  maturation 
is  usually  completed,  and  the  egg  nucleus  has  become  vesicular 
(Fig.  16).  The  sperm  nucleus  now  begins  to  swell  and  become 
also  vesicular,  and  approaches  the  egg  nucleus.  The  sperm 
centrosome  and  central  spindle  at  the  same  time  become  closely 
related  to  the  sperm  nucleus  (Figs.  15,  16).  Both  nuclei 
become  larger,  and  as  they  approach  one  another  the  radiation 
of  the  egg  centrosome  becomes  less  conspicuous.  The  sperm 
radiation  becomes  more  and  more  prominent,  spreading  over 
the  whole  cell.  Finally  the  egg  radiation  vanishes,  since  the 
functions  of  the  protoplasmic  striations,  as  well  as  of  the  egg 
centrosome,  are  after  the  extrusion  of  the  two  polar  bodies 
ended  (Figs.  16,  17). 

The  radiation  arising  from  the  spermatozoon  enters  into 
combination  with  the  nuclear  framework  and  the  last  chromo- 
somes of  the  egg  nucleus.  At  this  moment  the  process  of  fer- 
tilization as  such  is  completed.  Both  nuclei  undergo  the  first 
stages  of  indirect  division  and  give  rise  to  a  mother  star  (Figs. 
18,  19). 

The  further  process  ia  not  different  from  the  ordinary  mi- 
totic division.  This  karyokinetic  figure  should  form  nuclei,  of 
which  each  contains  an  equal  number  of  male  and  female 
nuclear  segments.  The  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  fer- 
tilized egg  equals  the  sum  of  the  chromosomes  of  the  ripe  egg 
and  those  of  the  spermatozoon — that  is,  the  original  full  number 
of  chromosomes  which  is  characteristic  of  the  somatic  cells  of 
the  animal. 

B.    THE  TISSXTES. 

The  lowest  animal  organisms  (protozoa)  are  unicellular 
structures.  Since  there  is  only  one  cell,  this  must  carry  out  all 
the  life  functions.  More  highly  developed  animals  are  made 
up  of  many  cells  (metazoa),  which  all  arise  by  a  division  of  one 
single  cell — i.  e,,  the  fertilized  egg.  These  cells  are  quite  simihir 
in  their  early  embryonic  state ;  and  there  is  an  almost  spherical. 
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many  angled  form  characteristic  for  embryonic  cells.  As 
development  goes  on,  the  cells  become  constantly  more  unlike 
one  another — L  e.y  a  differentiation  sets  in.  In  such  a  multi- 
cellular organism  the  differentiated  cells  no  longer  subserve  all 
the  life  functions,  as  is  the  case  with  unicellular  animals.  There 
are  cells  capable  of  performing  only  certain  duties.  We  see 
here  the  principle  of  division  of  labor.  These  cells  differen- 
tiated in  certain  directions,  combined  to  perform  certain  func- 
tions, and  arranged  according  to  certain  laws,  form  the  tissues. 
By  a  tissue  we  understand  a  complex  of  cells  definitely 
arranged,  differentiated  in  a  definite  direction,  and  combined  to 
carry  out  a  definite  activity. 

Tissues  consist  not  only  of  cells,  but  also  of  cell  products, 
which  we  group  under  the  term  intercellular  mibstance.  This 
is  sometimes  a  secretion  of  the  cells,  and  sometimes  a  product 
formed  by  a  change  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  cell  proto- 
plasm. It  is  wanting  in  quite  early  embryonic  tissues  and  is 
built  up  in  time  by  the  cells. 

The  various  tissues  unite  in  manifold  ways  to  form  organs — 
i.  e.,  bodies  of  a  definite  internal  structure,  and  a  constant 
external  form,  which  serve  a  special  physiological  function. 
Only  exceptionally  does  an  organ  consist  exclusively  of  one 
tissue,  as,  for  example,  the  lens  of  the  ey^.  Usually  many, 
often  all  of  the  tissues  are  used  in  the  building  up  of  the  organ, 
— e.  ff.y  the  intestine,  the  skin,  etc. 

The  classification  of  tissues  is  one  of  the  most  diflScult 
problems  in  histology.  It  cannot  be  made  on  a  purely  mor- 
phological basis  ;  for  not  only  the  form,  but  also  the  develop- 
ment and  chemical  properties  of  the  tissue  must  be  considered. 
The  separation  of  tissues  into  groups  according  to  their  devel- 
opment and  origin  is  not  satisfactory,  since  the  same  tissue  may 
arise  in  more  than  one  way.  The  most  generally  accepted 
classification  of  tissues  is  the  following : 

1.  Epithelial  (and  glandular)  tissue; 

2.  Supporting  and  interstitial  tissue; 

3.  Muscular  tissue ; 

4.  Nerve  tissue. 
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I.    EPITHELIAL  TISSUE. 

Epithelium  is  made  up  entirely  of  closely  approximated 
cells  consisting  of  cell  protoplasm  and  nucleus.  The  intercellu- 
lar substance  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  is  seen  only  as  a 
cement  substance  joining  the  cells  with  one  another.  A  true 
cell  membrane  is  usually  wanting,  only  a  slightly  denser  outer 
sheath  being  present  in  the  protoplasm.  The  classification  of 
epithelial  tissue  depends  largely  upon  the  function  which  it  has 
to  fill.  It  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  and  lines  the 
body  spaces.  In  addition  to  this,  epithelial  tissue  has  the  power 
of  secretion  and  absorption,  and  in  such  a  case  it  is  called 
glandular  epithelium  (glandular  tissue).  Finally  it  is  in  some 
instances  capable  of  receiving  certain  stimuli  from  the  outer 
world,  and  transmitting  them  to  the  nervous  tissue.  Such  a 
tissue  forms  the  so-called  sensory  epithelium. 
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Diagram  of  flat  epithelium.  I.  Seen  from  above.  II.  Seen  from  the  side  after  trans- 
Terse  section  on  the  line  m:  (a)  cell  boundaries  as  straight  lines;  {b)  cell  boundaries  as 
wavy  lines. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  cells,  epithelium  may  be 
Jlat  or  cylindrical.  Flat  epithelium  consists  of  more  or  less 
regularly  polygonal  cells,  whose  depth  is  very  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  with  the  other  two  dimensions.  Looked  at  on  the 
surface,  the  cell  boundaries  are  made  up  of  straight  or  zigzag 
lines.  The  spherical  or  oval  nucleus  lies  usually  more  or  less 
in  the  middle  of  the  cell.  Figure  20  shows  the  flat  epithelium 
viewed  from  above  and  from  the  side.  We  notice  that  the  cell 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nucleus  contains  more  protoplasm 
and  is  thicker  at  this  point  (Figs.  20,  21). 


In  cylindrical  epithelium,  od  the  contrary,  the  height 
exceeds  the  two  other  dimensions  of  the  cell.  The  cells  of 
cylindrical  epithelium  have  the  form  of  more  or  less  long 
polygonal  prisms  or  pyramids.     The  nucleus  may  be  in  the 
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middle  or  at  either  end  of  the  cell.  The  centrosome  lies  in  the 
protoplasm  between  the  nucleus  and  the  free  surface  of  the 
cell,  and  holds  often  a  quite  superficial  position.  It  usually  ia 
present  in  the  form  of  a  single  or  double  granule. 

Fill.  22. 


Two  ciliated  ceWs  and  two  ftohUt  cpIIh  iHoIatetl  fnim  thp  ttog'i  ceBophafmE 


Between  the  flat  and  the  higher  epithelial  cells  there  are 
trarmtion  forms.  When  nil  three  dimensions  are  equal,  we  call 
them  cvbical  epithelial  cells. 

Cylindrical  epithelium  may  undergo  certain  modifications. 
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If  duriug  life  it  bears  on  tlie  free  surface  moviug  hairs  (cilia, 
flagella),  we  call  it  ciliated  nr  flagellated  epithelium  (Fig.  22)- 
There  is  sometimes  on  the  free  surface  of  the  cell  a  more  or  less 
definite  refractive  border  showing  striations  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface.  These  cells  are  called 
cylindrical  cells  with  a  cuticular  bor- 
der. Finally,  if  the  upper  part  of 
the  cell  is  changed  into  mucus,  so 
that  this  region  of  the  cell  is  dilated 
in  the  form  of  a  goblet,  we  have  to 
do  with  the  so-called  goblet  cells 
(Fig.  22). 

In  ciliated  celts  certain  details  can 
be  made  out  which  are  not  always 
visible  and  whose  study  is  attended 
with  great  difficulties.  The  cilia  must 
be  recognized  as  hair-like  processes 
of  the  cell  protoplasm  which  possess 
the  power  of  moving  uniformly  and 
in  one  direction.  Often  such  cilia 
are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  several 
parts  which  are  singly  or  doubly, 
strongly  or  weakly  refractive. 

This  complicated  strutUure  can  be 
made  out  in  tlie  schematic  representa- 
tion of  the  ciliated  cell  of  Anodonta 
shown  in  Fig.  23.  Here  the  cells  are 
covered  by  a  cuticle.  Directly  under 
this  there  is  a  row  of  so-called  basal 
granules,  which,  according  to  the  latest 
investigations  (v.  Lenhoss^k),  are  to  be 
considered  as  centrosomts.  The  cilia 
pass  through  the  cuticula  and  form  in 

this  a  .=ieriea  of  thickenings  in  the  form  of  granules  (Fig.  23). 
In  the  cell  itself  we  find  often  in  the  protoplasm  a  series  of 
threads  which  begin  at  the  basal  granules,  run  toward  ihe 
nucleus,  and  make  up  the  fibrillar  structure  of  the  protoplasm. 


Diagram  of  cilatn)  p 
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These  fibres,  basal  granules,  and  cilia  are  joined  with  one 
another  in  a  continuous  whole. 

The  theories  concerning  the  fiinction  of  this  fibrillar  struct- 
ure are  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  According  to  one  view,  the 
nucleus  controls  the  activity  of  the  cilia  by  means  of  the  fibres 
extending  from  it  to  the  surface.  This  is  not  tenable,  because 
parts  of  the  cell  containing  no  nucleus  still  retain  their  power 
of  ciliary  movement  for  a  considerable  time.  Other  authors 
consider  these  fibres  to  be  intracellular  nerve-endings.  Still 
others  ascribe  to  the  basal  granules  the  power  of  causing  the 
ciliary  movement.  It  is  probable  that,  in  common  with  the 
protoplasmic  network  of  every  cell,  the  fibrillar  structure  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  contracting.  This  contraction  would  take 
place  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest  fibrils,  as  it  does 
in  muscular  tissue.  And  their  action  upon  the  cilia  might  be 
compared  with  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  move  hairs  in 
the  skin. 

The  cuticular  border  plainly  seen  in  the  intestinal  epithelium 
is  a  product  of  the  cells.  The  striation  is,  according  to  the 
researches  of  R.  Heidenhain,  due  to  the  entrance  of  fine  proc- 
esses of  the  cell  body  into  the  homogeneous  cuticle,  and  a 
consequent  change  in  the  refractive  index  of  different  parts  of 
this  mass.  These  processes  may  be  drawn  back  into  the  cell, 
and  in  such  an  instance  the  striation  disappears  (see  Intestines). 

During  activity  the  glandular  epithelium  shows  on  its  free 
surface  a  layer  of  fine  rods,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  convoluted 
tubules  of  the  kidney.     This  mav  occur  in  cylindrical  as  well 
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as  cubical  epithelial  cells.  There  may  also  be  often  a  longitu- 
dinal striation  at  the  basal  end,  which  extends  more  or  less  into 
the  cell  body.  These  two  kinds  of  differentiation  will  be  spoken 
of  more  fully  in  treating  of  the  salivary  glands. 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  epithelial  tissue 
we  have :  (a)  simple  epithelium — r.  ^.,  consisting  of  only  one 
layer ;  and  (h)  stratified  epithelium,  consisting  of  many  layers. 
This  division,  together  with  the  form  of  the  cells,  gives  rise  to 
the  following  classification  : 

(a)  Simple  (one  layer)  epithelium  : 
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(a)  Simple  flat  epitheliuia  (epithelium  of  the  lung  alveoli, 
the  lining  of  the  vessels,  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities,  the 
pericardium,  the  joint  cavities,  the  tendon  sheaths,  etc.) ; 

{^)  Simple  cuhical  epithelium  (epithelium  of  the  email 
bronchi,  some  parts  of  the  kidney  tubules,  the  thyroid  glaud, 
the  ducts  of  many  glands,  etc.);  ciliated  cubical  epithelium  is 
found  in  the  oviduct,  uterus,  and  fine  bronchi) ; 

(y)  Simple  cylindrical  epithelium  (epithelium  of  many  large 
gland  ducts,  in  the  intestinal  canal,  etc.). 

(6)  Stratified  epithelium  (Fig.  24): 

(a)  Stratified  flat  epithelium  or  pavement  epithelium.  The 
superficial  layers  consisf  of  flat  cells  {e.g.,  epithelium  of  the 
cornea,  the  mouth  cavity,  the cesophagus,  the  skin,  etc.); 

(^)  Stratified  columnar  epithelium.  The  most  superficial 
layer  consists  of  columnar  cells,  the  deepest  layer  of  cubical  or 
polyhedral  cells  (e.  g.,  in  the  ureter,  the  urinary  bladder,  etc.). 
This  is  known  also  as  transitional  epithelium.  The  same  sort 
of  epithelium,  possessing  also  cilia,  is  found  in  the  larynx, 
trachea,  targe  bronchi,  vaa  deferens,  epididymis,  etc. 


An  epithelium  may  consist  of  elements  which  are  not  all  of 
the  same  morphological  fiignificance.  One  often  sees  simple 
cylindrical  cells,  ciliated  cells.gobletcells,  and  cells  with  a  striated 
border  in  close  association. 

As  a  transition  stage  between  simi>le  and  stratifie<l  epithe- 
lium, we  have  an  epithelium  in  which  the  same  cell  roiiches  the 
outer  surface  and  also  rests  on  the  connective  tissue  at  the  base 
of  the  epithelium  (Fig.  24,  a).     The  nuclei,  which  in  typical 
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fcjimple  epithelium  are  usually  all  at  one  level,  are  here  placed 
at  various  depths  from  the  surface.  Such  cells  usually  bear 
cilia  on  their  free  surface,  as,  for  example,  in  the  larynx,  etc. 

Stratified  epithelium  may  have  cylindrical  cells  at  the  base 
and  transition  forms  above  this,  until  at  the  surface  the  cells  are 
flat.  This  is  known  as  stratified  flat  epithelium  or  pavement 
epithelium  (Fig.  24),  and  is  characteristic  of  the  epidermis,  the 
mouth  cavity,  the  oesophagus,  the  vagina,  etc.  In  the  epidermis 
the  cells  of  the  superficial  layers  lose  their  nuclei  and  at  the 
same  time  undergo  a  chemical  change,  the  so-called  cornificatioii 
(see  Skin). 

Stratified  epithelium  may  consist  also  of  a  layer  of  columnar 
cells  on  the  surface,  with  or  without  cilia,  and  below  this  transi- 
tional forms,  until  a  row  of  cubical  or  polyhedral  cells  at  the 
base  is  reached  (Fig.  24,  c).  Such  an  epithelium  may  be  called 
a  stratified  cylindrical  epithelium.  We  find  it  in  the  main  ducts 
of  many  glands. 

Epithelial  cells  are  joined  together,  as  we  have  already  said, 
by  means  of  a  cement  substance,  which  occurs  usually  only  in 
very  small  quantity  between  the  cells.  It  is  recognized  always 
in  tissues  treated  by  silver  nitrate.  If  the  epithelium  be  sub- 
merged in  a  weak  (0.1-1.5  per  cent.)  solution,  the  cement  sub- 
stance enters  into  some  sort  of  a  combination  with  the  reagent, 
which  under  the  action  of  sunlight  becomes  dark  brown  or  black. 
The  surfaces  of  the  cells  which  the  cement  substance  connects 
are  often  quite  smooth,  but  show  sometimes  inequalities  and 
depressions  due  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  cells  on  ^one 
another.  This  is  seen  in  the  epithelium  of  the  mouth  cavity 
(Fig.  21)  and  the  urinary  bladder. 

In  the  line  of  the  cement  substance  there  is  often  seen  a 
number  of  rod-shaped  bodies  connecting  the  two  adjacent  cells. 
These  form  the  so-called  intercellular  bridges,  and  can  readily  be 
seen,  for  example,  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis.  Where 
the  cells  are  isolated,  the  rods  stand  out  from  the  surface  and 
give  rise  to  the  term  prickle  celh.  The  prickles  or  rods  are 
essentially  connecting  bridges  passing  through  the  cement  sub- 
stance from  one  cell  to  the  other.     They  are  plainly  processes 
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of  the  cell  protoplasm,  and,  by  special  methods  of  staining,  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  follow  them  from  one  cell  through  another 
into  a  third  (Fig.  25).  Between  the  intercellular  bridges  there 
are  spaces  filled  with  intercellular  substance.  These  spaces  can 
be  injected  from  the  lymph -vessels,  and  are  therefore  supposed 


to  have  the  functions  of  lymph  spaces.  Thii^  would  supply  the 
nourishing  fluids  which  the  lack  of  other  vessels  in  the  epider- 
mis makes  necessary. 

Epithelium  possesses,  as  a  rule,  neither  blood-  nor  lymph- 
vessels.  Only  in  a  few  places  have  capillary  branches  in  the 
epithelium  been  described  definitely  (auditory  organ — Retzius, 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gums  in  amphibia — Maurer,  etc.). 
Nerves,  on  the  other  hand,  are  abundant. 

The  flat  epithelium  of  blood-vessels  and  lymph- vessels,  as 
well  as  the  epithelium  covering  the  serous  membranes,  shows  in 
certain  places  holes,  the  so-called  stomata  or  stigmala.  These 
are  fine  openings  in  the  cement  substance  sufficiently  large  lo 
admit  white  blood-corpuscle^^.  According  to  some  authors 
(Arnold)  these  structures  are  not  preformed,  but  are  the 
result  of  stretching. 

Changes  may  take  place  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  due 
to  pathological  processes,  and  give  rise  to  appearances  not  at 
all  characteristic  of  the  normal  cell.  The  more  common  of  these 
are,  the  formation  of  vacuoles,  the  fatty  degeneration  in  which 
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small  fat  globules  are  present  throughout  the  cell,  and  the 
so-called  cloudy  swelling  in  which  the  protoplasm  loses  its 
translucency  and  becomes  filled  with  small  granules.  Cells 
also  may  become  swollen,  so  that  they  lose  entirely  their  charac- 
teristic appearance ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  in  har- 
dened specimens,  cells  may  be  much  shrunken.  Certain  special 
degenerations  in  blood  cells  will  be  spoken  of  in  discussing  blood. 

Other  special  changes  in  the  cell  may  be  mentioned, 
such  as  cornification  (skin,  hair,  nail),  calcification  (enamel), 
mucoid  change  (mucous  glands),  and  fatty  change  (sebaceous 
glands,  milk  glands).  The  changes  undergone  by  the  respira- 
tory epithelium  of  the  lungs  and  the  epithelium  forming  the 
lens  of  the  eye  will  be  discussed  later.  Finally,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  epithelial  cells  may  contain  granules  of 
pigment,  as,  for  example,  {\\q  pigment  epithelium  of  the  retina, 
the  hairs,  and  the  lower  cells  of  the  epidermis  in  darkly  colored 
races. 

Between  the  cells  of  stratified  epithelium  we  meet  with 
nerve-endings  in  the  form  of  freely  terminating  axis-cylinders. 
More  will  be  said  of  this  subject  later.  There  occur  also  cells  of 
a  connective-tissue  nature  which  have  wandered  up  from  lower 
levels.  These  may  or  may  not  contain  pigment  granules,  and 
appear  usually  as  stellate,  much-branched  structures.  Finally, 
we  find  also  white  blood-corpuscles  which  have  wandered  in 
between  the  epithelial  cells. 

Histogenesis  of  Epithelium. 

In  the  beginning,  epithelial  tissue  has  the  form  of  a  mem- 
brane which  consists  of  only  a  single  layer  of  cells.  This  may 
remain  as  it  is  or  become  thickened  by  an  increase  of  its  ele- 
ments. In  the  latter  case,  by  the  numerical  increase  of  cells, 
the  new  elements  either  are  pushed  in  between  the  old  ones,  all 
the  cells  Ivin^i:  on  the  connective-tissue  sheath  ;  or  the  new  cells 
form  many  layers,  cutting  off  the  old  cells  from  their  connection 
with  the  connective  tissue.  In  the  first  case  we  have  epithelium 
in  which  the  nuclei  are  at  different  levels ;  in  the  second,  the 
many-layered  or  stratified  epithelium. 
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With  further  development  the  epithelial  tissue  may  change 
superficially,  giving  rise  to  such  epidermal  structures  as  hairs, 
nails,  claws,  talons,  the  papillae  filiformes  of  the  tongue,  etc. ;  or 
it  may  be  modified  and  grow  in  the  deeper  layers  and  give  rise 
to  glands.  The  superficial  layers  of  a  stratified  epithelium 
which  are  worn  away  by  use  are  replaced  by  cells  from  the 
deeper  layers  produced  by  mitotic  division. 

At  the  place  where  the  epithelium  comes  in  contact  with  the 
connective  tissue,  there  is  usually  to  be  seen  a  bright  refractive 
line,  which  forms  a  boundary  between  the  tissues.  This  fine 
structureless  membrane  is  called  the  basal  membrane.  It  cannot 
be  said  with  certainty  whether  it  is  a  product  of  the  epithelial 
cells  or  of  the  connective  tissue.  In  certain  cases  when  two 
epithelial  layers  lie  upon  one  another  and  are  separated  by  a 
refractive  boundary  line,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  basal 
membrane  is  derived  from  the  epithelium. 

The  flat  epithelium  which  arises  from  the  middle  germinal 
layer  and  clothes  the  joint  spaces,  the  serous  surfaces  of  the 
pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities,  the  tendon  sheaths,  and  the 
blood-  and  lymph- vessels,  was  for  a  long  time  considered  as 
belonging  to  a  separate  group  of  cells  known  as  endothelium. 
These  cells  were  classed  with  connective  tissue,  because  they 
have  a  certain  similarity  to  the  flat  cells  which  line  small  spaces 
and  lacunae  in  connective  tissue;  and  also  because  connective 
tissue  is  derived  likewise  from  the  middle  germinal  layer.  In 
order  to  make  the  classification  definite,  it  is  best  to  regard  these 
cells  as  epithelial  cells  of  mesoblastic  origin,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  middle  group  formed  between  epithelium  and  connective 
tissue.  The  main  reasons  for  classifying  these  cells  with 
epithelial  tissues  are  the  characteristic  arrangement  of  the  cells 
to  form  membranes,  the  small  quantity  of  intercellular  substance, 
and  the  absence  of  any  properties  which  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  being  so  grouped.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
noticed  that  often  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  connec- 
tive-tissue cells  arranged  like  epithelium  and  the  simple  flat 
epithelium  itself. 
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Olandolar  Epithelium  and  Glands. 

Glands  consist  almost  exclusively  of  epithelial  tissue.  In 
every  case  the  most  important — i.  e.,  the  secreting — elements 
are  epithelial  cells.  We  must  therefore  speak  here  in  connec- 
tion with  epithelial  tissues  of  the  structure  and  classification  of 
glands. 

Glandular  epithelium  is  one  possessing  a  secretory  function. 
By  secretion  we  mean  the  production  and  elimination  of  mate- 
rials which  are  not  to  be  used  directly  in  the  building  up  of  the 
body.  These  products  may  be  made  use  of  by  the  organism,  in 
which  case  the  process  is  called  secretion.  If,  however,  the 
materials  eliminated  are  waste  products,  and  of  no  value  to  the 
body,  the  process  is  one  of  excretion.  If  the  latter  are  retained 
by  the  organism,  they  may  be  a  menace  to  its  welfare.  These 
glandular  functions  may  be  carried  out  by  a  single  cell,  in  which 
instance  we  have  a  unicellular  gland;  or  there  may  be  many 
cells  combined  to  form  what  is  known  as  a  nndticelhdar  or  true 
gland. 

As  an  exami)le  of  unicellular  glands,  we  have  the  so- 
called  goblet  cells,  which  were  described  especially  as  a  modi- 
fication of  the  cylindrical  epithelial  cell.  They  produce 
mucus  from  their  protoplasm  (Fig.  22),  and  consist  of  two 
parts:  a  lower  plasmatic  portion,  con tahiing  the  nucleus;  and 
the  upper  part  near  the  surface  of  the  epithelium,  consist- 
ing of  mucus.  If  this  is  present  in  large  quantities,  the  upper 
part  of  the  cell  becomes  dilated  or  swollen,  so  that  the  whole 
may  with  some  truth  be  compared  with  a  goblet.  The  basal 
part  of  the  cell  usually  remains  thin,  and  often  is  drawn  to  a 
point.  Even  ciliated  epithelium,  or  that  with  a  striated  border, 
is  capable  of  producing  mucus  and  giving  rise  to  goblet  cells. 
The  change  always  begins  in  the  free  end  of  the  cell  by  the  pro- 
duction of  small  bright  globules,  which  increase  in  size,  flow  to- 
gether, and  finally  leave  only  a  small  quantity  of  unchanged  pro- 
toplasm as  a  sort  of  framework  to  hold  the  mucus.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  formed  on  the  surface  a  cell  membrane  which  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  the  secretion.    The  nucleus  finally  is  crowded 
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into  the  basal  end  of  the  cell,  together  with  a  small  mass  of 
protoplasm  surrounding  it. 

When  the  cell  is  filled  to  the  utmost  with  mucus  the  outer 
cell  membrane  breaks,  and  through  the  opening  the  secretion 
escapes  to  the  outside,  while  the  cell  suffers  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  size,  and,  as  it  were,  collapses.  Usually  we  find  goblet 
cells  scattered  here  and  there  singly  between  other  cylindrical 
epithelial  cells.  They  are  capable  of  undergoing  many  times 
the  changes  described,  always  reassuming  their  original  cylin- 
drical form,  until  they  finally  die  or  degenerate. 

Goblet  cells  are  distributed  widely  in  the  animal  organism. 
p]specially  do  we  find  them  in  the  epithelium  of  the  respiratory 
tract  (trachea,  bronchi)  and  in  the  intestinal  tract  (stomach, 
small  and  large  intestines).  In  the  mucous  glands  we  find 
cells  containing  large  quantities  of  mucus,  and  representing 
specific  gland  cells. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  true  glands,  which  consist  of  a  few 
or  innumerable  gland  cells.  They  form  a  definite  whole  which 
is  bound  together  by  connective  tissue.  The  gland  cells  are 
arranged  beside  one  another  to  form  a  glandular  surface,  from 
which  the  secretion  is  poured  into  the  gland  lumen  bounded 
by  such  surfaces.  The  lumen  usually  is  surrounded  by  many 
-cells ;  only  exceptionally  (liver)  is  it  formed  by  two  cells. 

Often  only  the  deeper  lying  part  of  the  gland  secretes,  and 
is  called  the  gland  body,  while  the  parts  lying  near  the  outer 
surface  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  activity  or  play  only 
the  subordinate  role  of  conveying  the  products  to  the  out- 
side— i.  e.y  they  form  the  ducts  of  the  gland.  Rarely  the  duct 
is  absent,  and  then  the  gland  secretes  throughout  its  whole 
extent. 

The  arrangement  of  the  glandular  elements  gives  to  the 
gland  a  definite  form ;  and  according  to  this  and  to  the  shape 
of  the  lumen  we  make  a  morphological  classification  of  glands. 
They  may  be  in  the  form  of  simple  cylindrical  tubes  itubuli),  or 
in  that  of  spherical  or  oval  sacs  (alveoli).  These  form  the  tuhn- 
lar  and  alveolar  glands,  respectively.  We  further  divide  these 
two  groups  according  as  they  consist  of  one  or  many  tubiili  or 
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alveoli,  into  simple  and  compound  tubular  or  alveolar  glands 
(Fig.  26). 

In  tubular  glands  the  simple  tubule  always  ends  blindly,  and 
may  be  coiled  and  form  a  coil  gland  ;  or  it  divides  dichotomously 
and  forms  a  simple  branched  tvhular  gland.  A  compound 
tubular  gland  consists  of  several  tubules  which  divide  and  may 
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become  convoluted.  Each  of  these  possessps  a  duct  which  opens 
into  the  mtiiii  duet  of  the  gliind.  In  compound  glands  the  duct 
divides,  while  in  the  simple  glands  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
simple  glands  there  may  be  «  division  of  the  secreting  gland 
body,  giving  ri^^e  to  a  simple  branched  gland. 

The  branches  of  tubular  glands  may  Hna»tomose  with  one 
another  {e.g.,  in  the  kidney).     Indeed,  tlie  nnasfomosie  may  be 
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SO  great  that  a  net-like  structure  results.  This  is  known  as  a 
net-like  or  reticular  tubular  gland  (liver).  Most  of  the  glands 
of  the  body  are  tubular.     We  distinguish  the  following : 

(a)  Simple  unbranched  tubular  glands :  fundus  glands, 
glands  of  Lieberktihn,  and  the  coil  glands. 

(4)  Simple  branched  tubular  glands :  pyloric  glands,  Brun- 
ner's  glands,  small  serous  and  mucous  glands  of  the  oral  cavity, 
uterine  glands. 

(c)  Compound  tubular  glands:  salivary  glands,  lachrymal 
glands,  kidneys,  testes,  liver,  Cowper  s  and  Bartholini's  glands, 
and  the  prostate  body. 

Similarly  we  distinguish  between  simple  and  compound 
alveolar  glands.  The  simple  ones  may  be  branched  or 
unbranched.  Branched  glands  consist  of  many  alveoli,  com- 
bined to  form  an  alveolar  system,  and  opening  into  a  duct.  If 
many  of  such  systems  join  to  form  a  gland,  we  have  to  do  with 
a  compound  alveolar  gland.  Here,  as  in  compound  tubular 
glands,  many  ducts  open  into  a  main  duct.  These  may  be  put 
flown  as  follows : 

(a)  Unbranched  simple  alveolar  glands :  small  sebaceous 
glands. 

{b)  Branched  alveolar  glands :  large  sebaceous  glands,  and 
the  Meibomian  glands. 

(c)    Compound  alveolar  glands :  lungs,  and  mammary  glands. 

Some  authors  speak  of  a  transition  form,  the  so-called 
tubulo-alveolar  glands.  They  claim  that  such  glands  as  the 
salivary  glands  have  alveolar  dilatations  at  the  end  of  the 
tubuli. 

Some  glands  possess  no  duct,  as  this  has  in  the  course  of 
development  been  closed.  Such  glands  get  rid  of  their  secre- 
tion in  two  ways.  In  the  ovary,  for  example,  the  egg  cell 
bursts  out  from  the  Graafian  follicle  and  comes  to  the  outside 
world.  This  is  a  so-called  dehiscent  gland.  Other  glands 
without  a  duct,  such  as  the  thyroid,  adrenal,  hypophysis,  pass 
their  secretion  into  the  blood  which  flows  through  them.  This 
is  what  is  known  as  internal  secretion.  Certain  glands  have 
both  an  external  and  an  internal  secretion,  the  functions  of  the 
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two  products  being  entirely  different  (e.  g.y  the  liver,  the 
pancreas,  and  the  testes).  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  internal 
secretion  and  its  great  influence  in  the  general  economy,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  works  on  physiology,  to  which  this  subject 
truly  belongs. 

Glands  may  also  be  classified  according  to  their  products 
into  those  secreting  cells  ,(ovary,  and  sebaceous  glands),  and 
those  secreting  fluids.  The  glands  of  the  first  class  either 
cast  out  whole  cells,  or  the  cells  break  and  their  contents  are 
secreted,  the  cell  going  to  pieces  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
secretion.  To  this  class  belong  the  sebaceous  glands,  mam- 
mary glands,  testes,  ovaries,  and  large  sweat  glands.  Those 
of  the  second  class  secrete  a  material  from  cells  which  do  not 
disintegrate,  but  retain  the  power  of  producing  this  secretion 
many  times.  A  sharp  line  of  distinction  cannot  be  drawn 
between  these  two  classes,  for  cells  secreting  fluids  may  also 
under  other  circumstances  be  wholly  or  partially  cast  off  them- 
selves. 

We  shall  now  consider  certain  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  glands  in  general.  At  the  outer  side  the  cells  of  the 
glandular  epithelium  usually  are  bounded  by  a  fine  membrane 
(membrana  propria  or  m.  basilaris).  This  usually  shows  no 
details  of  structure,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  product 
of  the  cells  or  whether  it  is  of  connective-tissue  origin.  In 
some  cases  it  contains  flat  stellate  cells  which  surround  the 
gland  body  like  a  basket,  and  join  together  by  processes.  These 
are  called  basket  cells. 

Many  authors  consider  the  membrana  propria  to  be  made 
up  of  connective- tissue  elements ;  others  have  found  in  it  con- 
tractile muscle  elements  which  have  the  power  of  drawing 
together  and  pressing  the  secretion  out  of  the  gland. 

Compound  glands  are  divided  usually  by  means  of  strands 
of  connective  tissue  into  lobules ;  from  each  of  which  a  duct 
emerges  to  pass  into  the  main  duct.  Outside  the  membrana 
propria  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  and  nerves  are  present  in  the 
connective  tissue.  Also  we  find  in  some  glands  typical  smooth 
muscle  fibres  under  the  membrana  propria.     Often  around  the 
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larger  ducts  there  is  a  quite  strongly  developed  layer  of  smooth 
muscle. 

Glands  are  among  the  most  richly  vascular  tissues.  The 
blood-vessels  divide  into  fine  capillaries,  which  surround  the 
tubuli  or  alveoli,  and  run  along  the  basal  ends  of  the  gland 
cells.  The  blood  flowing  to  the  gland  carries  with  it  materials 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  secretion,  the  gland  cells  being 
between  the  blood-vessels  and  the  lumen.  The  constituents  of 
the  secretion  may  be  directly  taken  up  from  the  blood ;  but 
usually  they  are  the  result  of  specific  metabolic  changes  in  the 
gland  cells,  some  materials  being,  however,  supplied  by  the 
blood.  Also  the  secretion  may  have  partly  one  and  partly  the 
other  origin. 

In  some  glands  the  secretion  [)roceed8  to  the  lumen  not  only 
from  the  surface  of  the  cells,  but  also  through  fine  canals,  the 
so-called  secretory  capillaries,  it  is  carried  in  all  directions  (see 
Salivary  Glands  and  Stomach).  These  secretory  capillaries, 
which  anastomose  freely  with  one  another  to  form  a  sort  of 
network,  open  finally  into  the  gland  lumen. 

The  materials  which  are  secreted  internally  are  taken  up 
by  the  blood  and  carried  to  the  parts  of  the  body  in  which 
they  are  used. 

The  varied  appearances  met  with  in  gland  cells  (granular, 
vacuolated,  striated,  etc.)  are  due  in  large  part  to  the  kind  of 
secretion  present.  This  may  be  equally  varied,  such  as  mucus, 
bile,  urine,  gastric  juice,  ferments,  sugar,  etc.  Likewise  the 
appearance  of  the  secretory  cell  changes  according  to  its  degree 
of  activity.  There  may  be  various  stages  of  functional  activity 
ishown  at  the  same  time  in  the  cells  of  a  tubule  or  alveolus. 
Some  are  filled  with  materials  which  they  are  about  to  secrete, 
while  others  are  shrunken  and  empty  on  account  of  having 
discharged  their  products. 

Chorda  Dorsalis. 

The  tissue  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  occupies  an  uncertain 
position  in  the  classification.  This  structure  is  present  only  in 
the  embryonic  life  of  higher  vertebrates,  and  is  made  up  of 
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tisBae  which,  judging  from  its  origin  and  chemical  properties, 
i^  related  to  epithelium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  transformed  into  cartilage  would  seem  to  bring  it  nearer 
to  the  connective  tissues. 

n.  SUPPOBTDTG,  COHHECTIHG,  AHD  DITEB8TITIAL  TISSUE. 

This  group  is  made  up  of  tissues  whose  function  it  is  to  form 
the  supporting  framework  for  the  organs  and  for  the  body  ;  to 
join  together  the  units  which  make  up  the  organs ;  and  to  fill 
up  the  spaces  between  such  units  and  organs. 

A  general  characteristic  of  these  tissues  is  the  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  intercellular  or  ground  substance,  so  that  the 
cellular  elements  are  often  inconspicuous.  The  connecting  sub- 
stances are  distributed  throughout  the  whole  body,  and  are 
classified  mainly  with  regard  to  physical  and  chemical  differ- 
ences in  the  intercellular  substances.  We  distinguish  :  1,  con- 
nective tissue ;  2,  cartilage ;  and  3,  bone. 

Usually  these  tissues  can  plainly  be  distinguished  from  one 
another.  They  are  grou|>ed  together :  because  they  are  closely 
related  both  ontogenetically  and  phylogenetically ;  because  when 
they  are  near  one  another  there  is  often  no  sharp  line  to  be 
drawn  between  them  ;  and  because  they  are  capable  of  replacing 
one  another.  So  we  see,  for  example,  that  the  skeleton  in  the 
different  classes  of  animals  mav  consist  of  soft  connective  tissue, 
of  cartilage,  or  of  bone.  Similarly  the  sclera  in  higher  animals 
is  a  connective-tissue  structure,  while  in  some  fishes  it  is  bony 
or  cartilaginous.  Also  it  is  well  known  that  bone  may  develop 
from  cartilage,  and  that  cartilage  may  develop  connective-tissue 
fibres  in  its  substance.  All  of  these  tissues  are  of  mesodermal 
origin — i.  e.,  ihey  arise  from  the  middle  germinal  layer  {m^so- 
derm). 

These  tissues  begin  to  develop  from  the  so-called  embryonic 
cellular  tissue.  This  consists  of  round  or  polygonal  cells  with, 
in  the  beginning,  no  ground  substance.  Later  the  cells  change 
their  form  and  become  spindle-shaped,  or,  by  the  formation  of 
anastomosing  processes,  stellate.  At  this  time  the  cells  lie  in  a 
semifluid  intercellular  substance,  which  is  certainly  a  product 
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of  the  cells  themselves.  At  first  this  is  homogeneous,  but  in 
further  development  formed  elements  appear  in  the  form  of 
fibres.  After  cjertain  changes  in  the  cellular  elements  and  the 
ground  substance  a  form  is  reached  which  belongs  to  one  of  the 
three  main  groups  of  connective  tissues  described  above. 

In  the  spaces  of  the  intercellular  substance  there  lie  various 
kinds  of  cells,  whose  function  it  is  to  nourish  the  intercellular 
substance.  The  nutritive  fluids  pass  through  the  ground  sub- 
stance from  one  cell  to  another ;  and  when  the  ground  substance 
is  of  firm  consistency  there  are  special  paths  or  canals  formed. 

1.  Comiective  Tissue. 

To  this  group  belong  those  tissues  whose  intercellular  sub- 
stance (also  called  ground  substance)  is  not  especially  firm,  and 
contains  mucin,  collagen,  or  elastin.  We  may  distinguish  sev- 
eral kinds — 

(a)  Embryonic  connective  tissue. 

{b)  Areolar  or  fibrillar  tissue : 

(1)  Intercellular  substance : 

(a)  White  connective-tissue  fibrils  ; 
(/3)  Elastic  fibrils ; 
(y)  Ground  substance. 

(2)  Cells: 

(a)  Fixed  cells ; 
(^)  Granular  cells ; 
(y)  Wandering  cells. 
{c)  White  fibrous  tissue. 
{d)  Yellow  elastic  tissue. 
{e)  Reticulum. 
(/)  Fat  tissue. 

(a)  Embryonic  connective  tissue  (gelatinous  tissue,  mucoid 
tissue)  consists  of  round  or  stellate  cells  which  are  joined  by 
processes,  between  which  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  mucus- 
( mucin-)  holding  interstitial  substance  (Fig.  27).  Mucin  may 
be  recognized  by  treatment  with  acetic  acid,  with  which  it  forms 
a  granular  precipitate.  In  young  embryos  the  intercellular 
substance  is  homogeneous,  while  in  older  embryos  connective- 
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tissue  fibrils  begiu  to  be  fonued.  Tbis  gelatinous  tissue  is  found 
in  the  umbilical  cord,  and  also  in  the  embryonic  cutis.  Il  is 
not  to  be  conBidered  as  a  separate  kind  of  tissue,  but  only  as 
an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  true  fibrillar  connec- 
tive tissue.     A  similar  tissue  is  present  in  the  vitreous  humor  of 
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the  eye,  where,  however,  the  homogeneous  semifiuid  ground 
substance  is  very  abundant  and  the  cells  have  in  large  part 
disappeared. 

(b)  Areolar  or  FihriUar  Connective  Tissue. — The  intercellular 
substance  contains  formed  elements  of  two  different  kinds: 
the  white  connective- tissue  fibrils,  and  the  elastic  fibres.  There 
are  also  cells  of  various  kinds  present  (Fig.  291. 

(1)  Intercellular  Substance. — (a)  ^he  white  connective-tissue 
jihrik  consist  of  collagen — i.  e.,  when  boiled  they  yield  gelatin 
(glutin).  These  fibres  run  always  in  bundles  (Fig.  30),  and  when 
they  are  present  in  large  quantities  are  known  as  white  fibrous 
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tissue  (see  below).  These  bundles  are  joined  together  by  a 
cement  substance,  which  is  soluble  in  lime-water,  baryta-water, 
or  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid.  The  fibrils 
themselvea  never  divide  but  the  bundles  may  branch  dichoto- 
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mously.  The  fibrils  swell  in  acetic  acid,  and  in  solutions  of 
sodium  and  potassium  hydroxide,  and  are  dissolved  by  boiling 
in  dilute  acids  or  id  dilute  potash.  Id  pepsin  they  are  digested 
easily,  iu  pancreatin  not 


(ji3)  Elastic  fibres  are  found  in  areolar  tissue  in  smaller 
quantities  than  the  fibrils  of  the  white  fibrous  tissue.  They 
may  be  of  different  thicknesses,  but  always  run  singly  without 
forming  bundles.     They  often  divide  dichotomously  (Fig.  29) 
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aud  anastomose  with  one  another  to  form  a  network.  They  are 
characterized  by  heing  highly  refractive  and  elastic.  If  we 
act  upoD  white  iibrouB  tissue  with  acetic  acid  or  alkalies,  the 
fibrils  swell  up,  and  on  this  uniform  background  the  twisted  or 
spiral  course  of  the  elastic  fibres  is  often  brought  out  with 
great  distinctness,  for  the  latter  are  not  aifected  by  these 
reagents.  The  eUistin  of  which  the  elastic  fibres  consist  is 
characterized  in  general  by  a  resistance  to  ordinary  reagents. 
Acids  and  alkalies  do  not  afiect  it.  Digestion  in  pepsin  and 
boiling  in  water  and  dilute  acids  or  alkalies  are  all  resisted.     It 
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digests,  however,  in  pancreatin.  When  a  great  many  of  these 
elastic  fibres  occur  together,  we  speak  of  them  as  elastic  tissue 
(see  below). 

(y)  The  ground  substance  in  which  these  fibres  are  laid 
down  is  quite  homogeneous,  and  in  definitely  developed  connec- 
tive tissue  is  present  in  very  small  quantities. 

(2)  (kllg. — In  the  ground  substauce  between  the  fibres  we  find 
a  considerable  number  of  cells.  Two  main  sorts  can  be  distin- 
guished, namely,  the  Jixcd  connective-tissue  cells,  which  have  no 
power  of  motion,  and  the  wandering  cells,  which  can  move  from 
one  place  to  another.     This  division   is  not  definite,  because 
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fixed  cells  sometimes  become  motile,  and  wandering  cells  fixed. 
They  may  therefore  be  classified  in  three  groups  on  a  morpho- 
logical basis.  There  are  (a)  fixed  or  true  connective-tissue  cells, 
(f?)  granular  cells,  (y)  wandering  cells. 

(a)  Fixed  or  true  connective-ltssue  cells  are  always  flat,  usually 
polygonal  cells,  which  may  possess  processes  and  have  the 
appearance  of  stellate  or  spindle-like  cells  (Fig.  29).  This  last 
form  is  found  usually  in  young  connective  tissue.  Looked  at 
from  the  side,  they  are  like  long,  thin  spindles.  The  border  of 
the  cell  is  often  very  thin.     In  the  neighborhood  of  the  nucleus 


is  an  accumulation  uf  finely  granular  protoplasm,  which  makes 
the  cell  thicker  at  that  place.  Where  they  are  pressed  upon  by 
the  fibres  of  the  intercellular  substance  the  cells  sometimes  show 
ridges  and  markings.  Often  the  cells  lie  in  rows  on  the  bundles 
of  fibres  (e.g.,  in  tendon)  (Fig.  31),  where  they  are  disposed 
longitudinally.  The  cells  may  surround  the  bundles  and  form 
more  or  less  complete  sheaths  for  them.  By  tlie  separation  of 
tliese  cells  the  isolation  of  connective- tissue  bundles  by  the 
action  of  acetic  acid  can  be  explained.  On  tlie  swelling  np  of 
connective-tissue  fibres  the  slieatlis  formed  of  connective-tissue 


cells  become  broken.  In  certain  places  there  are  cells  which 
surrouDcl  the  bundles  and  offer  a  great  resistance  to  the  prest^ure. 
The  bundles  here  swell  up  between  bands  of  cells  and  leave 
constrictions  where  the  cells  remain  intact. 

In  some  pigmented  parts  of  the  body  (skin,  eye)  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  fixed  connective- tissue  celts  contains  brown, 
black  (melanin),  or  other  colored  granules.  These  are  the  so- 
called  pi-gment  cells  (Fig.  32).     Pigment  granules  are  insoluble 
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in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acids.  They  dissolve  in 
alkalies  and  lose  their  color  in  chlorine-water.  They  are  a 
product  of  the  protoplasm  formed  from  materials  taken  up  from 
the  blood.  Pigment  cells  often  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
skin  of  lower  animals,  where  they  are  very  large  and  stellate, 
and  have  the  power  of  moving  themselves  by  means  of  processes. 
These  movements  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  system,  and  nerve-endings  have  been  recog- 
nized in  the  cells  (Leydig,  Ballowitz,  Eberth,  and  Gunge). 

Fixed  connective-tissue  cells  may  also  develop  within  their 
protoplasm  fine  fat  globules,  which  flow  together  to  a  large 
droplet  and  give  rise  to  the  so-called  fat  cells  or  signet-ring  cells 
(Fig.  33).  When  a  great  many  of  these  cells  gather  together, 
they  are  spoken  of  m  fatty  tissue  or  fat  (see  below). 

(;3)    Granular  Cells  : 

1.  Plasma  cells; 

2.  Mast  cells  of  Ehrlich  ; 

3.  Clasmatocytes  of  Ranvier. 
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1.  Plasrna  Cells  (Unna). — These  are  cells  of  variable  form, 
whose  protoplasm  stains  characteristically  in  polychrome  methy- 
lene-blue.  They  are  found  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
small  blood-vessels.  Two  varieties  usually  are  recognized : 
small  plasma  cells,  which  are  similar  in  many  ways  to  the 
ordinary  lymphocytes,  and  large  plasma  cells.  According  to 
most  authors,  plasma  cells  arise  from  lymphocytes  and  later  on 
become  fixed  connective-tissue  cells. 

Fig.  33. 
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and  two  fat  cells.      <  540. 

2.  Mcoit  cells  may  assume  all  the  forms  of  plasma  cells.  The 
protoplasm  is  filled  with  round  refractive  granules  which  have  a 
special  affinity  for  basic  aniline  dyes.  The  granules  take  a  deeper 
color  than  the  rest  of  the  tissue,  and  often  assume  quite  a  differ- 
ent color  (metiichromatic  staining).  Dahlia-violet  stains  the 
mast  cells  a  characteristic  reddish  tint,  while  the  other  parts  of 
the  tissue  are  colored  onlv  faintlv.  The  nuclei,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  up  stains  only  slightly,  so  that  the  nucleus-holding 
portion  of  the  cell  appears  pale  (Fig.  33).  The  nucleus  may 
often  be  invisible  if  the  darkly  stained  granules  form  a  layer 
covering  it.  The  term  "  Mastzellen,"  which  was  proposed  by 
Ehrlich  because,  according  to  his  idea,  these  cells  appeared 
under  the  influence  of  better  nourishment,  is  somewhat  inappro- 
priate, for  they  are  found  often  in  senile  and  atrophic  tissues. 
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They  seem  to  be  in  no  way  connected  with  the  general  nutritive 
condition  of  the  animal.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  have 
been  found  in  equal  abundance  in  bats  before  and  after  the 
winter  sleep  (Ballowitz).  Like  plasma  cells,  the  mast  cells  are 
found  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  blood-vessels.  They  are 
found  also  under  epithelial  surfaces,  in  the  smooth  muscles,  mam- 
mary gland,  and  testicle.  Many  authors  claim  that  the  two  are 
identical,  and  the  differences  in  staining  reaction  they  consider 
to  be  dependent  on  a  chemical  or  functional  condition.  Some 
trace  their  origin  from  leucocytes ;  others  assert  that  they  are 
true  elements  and  essential  constituents  of  connective  tissue; 
still  others  regard  them  as  products  of  pathological  change. 

3.  Clasmatocytes  are  large  spindle-shaped  or  stellate  cells, 
with  long,  irregular  processes,  which  may  be  torn  or  cast  off 
and  be  found  as  separate  masses  near  the  cell.  Ranvier  claims 
that  they  arise  from  leucocytes,  and  that  in  inflammation  of  a 
tissue,  for  example,  they  may  again  become  leucocytes  and  form 
pus.     They  stain  well  with  methyl-violet  5  B. 

Truly  there  is  little  known,  and  nothing  with  certainty,  con- 
cerning this  whole  group  of  granular  cells.  Up  to  the  present 
time  their  origin  and  their  function  are  by  no  means  clearly 
understood,  nor,  indeed,  do  we  know  in  what  relation  the  three 
kinds  of  cells  stand  to  one  another. 

(c)  Wandering  cells  (Fig.  29)  are  really  not  connective- 
tissue  cells,  but  leucocytes  which  by  "  diapedesis "  have  wan- 
dered through  the  walls  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels  into  the 
surrounding  connective  tissue.  They  are  not  characteristic  for 
connective  tissue,  since  they  are  found  also  [e.  g.)  in  epithelium ; 
but  they  occur  in  greater  quantities  in  the  former  than  in  any 
other  tissue.  They  possess  the  power  of  amoeboid  movement, 
and  wander  freelv  between  the  constituents  of  other  tissues. 

Wanderino;  cells  mav  underojo  division  in  the  connective 
tissue  and  increase  there.  Thev  have,  in  common  with  leu- 
cocytes,  the  power  of  taking  up  certain  materials  {e.g.,  bacteria), 
which  they  either  assimilate  or  render  innocuous  to  the  organ- 
ism— i.  e.y  they  play  the  part  of  phagocytes  (Metchnikow). 

It  has  been  observed  that  young  fixed  cells  which  arise  from 
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the  division  of  old  ones  may  acquire  the  power  of  amoeboid 
movement  and  become  wandering  cells.  It  is  known  also  that 
wandering  celLs  may  lose  their  motility  and  be  transformed  into 
fixed  connective-tissue  cells.  Both  these  considerations  play  an 
important  role  in  the  formation  of  pus  in  an  inflammatory 
process. 

Wandering  cells  may  contain  pigment  granules  in  their  pro- 
toplasm and  form  motile  pigment  cells. 

The  relative  number  of  these  different  cells  in  the  connective 
tissue  is  very  variable,  and  is  dependent  on  conditions  which 
are  not  well  understood. 

In  describing  the  development  of  fibrillar  connective  tisisue^ 
we  must  consider  not  only  the  origin  of  its  constituents,  but 
also  the  relation  which  exists  genetically  between  the  cellular 
elements  and  the  intercellular  substance.  Connective  tissue 
arises,  as  has  been  mentioned,  from  the  mesoderm,  and  passes 
tlirough  the  stage  of  gelatinous  or  mucoid  tissue.  The  changes 
which  the  cells  undergo  in  the  formation  of  mucoid  tissue  have 
already  been  spoken  of.  The  whole  connective  tissue  at  first 
consists  of  cells,  and  the  mucin-containing  ground  substance 
which  develops  between  the  cells  is  a  product  or  secretion  of 
these.  The  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
two  kinds  of  fibres  is  difficult.  According  to  most  authorities, 
the  fibres  are  of  cellular  origin ;  according  to  others,  they  are 
intercellular  structures.  Schwann  considers  that  the  fibres  aie 
formed  by  a  stretching  out  and  elongation  of  the  cell  body  and 
a  disappearance  of  the  nucleus.  Lebert  and  Robin  modify 
Schwann's  conception  slightly,  and  regard  the  bundles  of 
connective  tissue  as  derived  from  the  protoplasm  by  a  process 
of  division ;  so  that  the  cell  loses  its  individuality  iis  such,  and 
becomes  changed  into  one  or  more  fibres.  According  to 
Virchow's  theory,  on  the  contrary,  the  cells  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  fibres;  these  arise  in  the  hitherto 
homogeneous  ground  substance.  Merkel,  v.  Ebner,  and  others 
also  adhere  to  this  theory.     Finally,  other  authors  (Schulze, 

Flemming,  Mall,  Spuler)  regard  the  fibres  as  a  derivation  of  the 
peripheral  part  of  the  cell  protoplasm — i,  e.,  the  exopla^m. 
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In  support  of  Schwann's  theory  is  the  fact  that  fibrillar 
connective  tissue  contains  a  decreasing  number  of  cells  as  age 
advances,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fibres  increase  largely. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  decrease  in  cells  is  only  a  relative  one. 
As  tlie  organism  grows  more  space  is  left  for  tlie  intercellular 
substance,  and  in  older  connective  tissue  cells  become  apparently 
less  numerous.  This  theory,  in  the  liglit  of  later  investigations, 
has  lost  its  adherents.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  between  the  cellu- 
lar and  intercellular  theories  there  is  no  essential  difference. 
The  ground  substance  is  a  product  of  the  cells,  which  exercise  a 
nutritive  and  formative  influence  on  the  intercellular  substance 
and  regulate  all  processes  going  on  therein.  In  other  words, 
the  cells  are  the  only  elements  playing  an  active  role  in  the 
tissue.  According  to  the  cellular  theory,  the  cells  form  the 
fibres  directly ;  while  according  to  Virchow's  view,  the  fibres 
arise  indirectlv  from  the  cells  which  have  first  formed  inter- 
cellular  substance.  In  this  intercellular  substance  a  differen- 
tiation takes  place  under  the  influence  of  cells.  One  may  take 
up  a  position  half-way  between  these  two  theories.  Flemming 
states  this  as  follows :  **  There  is  formed  in  the  j)eripheral  part 
of  the  cell  a  fibrillar  layer ;  this  layer  becomes  intercellular 
substance,  increases  in  quantity,  and  may  produce  new  fibrils  as 
long  as  it  grows."  He  believes  that "  the  intercellular  substance 
is  not  dead  or  inert,  but  is  a  material  produced  from  the  cells 
by  a  chemical  and  structural  modification,  and  is  capable  for  a 
long  time  of  producing  fibrils."  This  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  work  of  Mall. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  elastic  fibres  there  are  also 
two  hypotheses.  Some  regard  them  as  intercellular ;  others,  as 
intracellular  in  origin.  The  old  idea  that  the  nucleus  or  the 
whole  cell  is  transformed  into  elastic  fibres  is  without  foun- 
dation. Mainly  on  the  ground  of  investigations  of  the  develop- 
ment of  elastic  cartilaace  has  it  been  determined  that  the  elastic 
fibres  arise  entirelv  in  the  hvaline  «:round  substance,  and  have 
only  an  indirect  relation  to  the  cartilage  cells  (Miiller,  v. 
Kcilliker,  Ranvier,  Mall).  According  to  Mall,  they  appear  as 
delicate  fibrils  in  the  ground  substance  midway  between  the 
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cells.  lu  the  later  stages  in  the  development  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  there  appear  small  granules  which  increase  in  size  to 
form  the  elastic  granules  of  Ranvier.  These  do  not  form  elastic 
fibrils.  O.  Hertwig  and  Bubnoff  hold  that  elastic  fibres  are  a 
product  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  ceil  protoplasm.  Kurkow 
claims  that  the  fibres  are  formed  in  the  protoplasm  immediately 
surrounding  the  nucleus,  and  that  the  nucleus  influences  this 
formation. 

Fibrillar  connective  tissue  may,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibril  bundles  and  the  density  of  the  tissue,  be 
classified  as :  1,  loose  or  unformed ;  2,  dense  or  formed  con- 
nective tissue. 

1.  In  the  first  group  the  fibres  form  a  loose  network  in  which 
cells  of  various  kinds  lie.  This  contains  often  large  or  small 
groups  of  fat  cells.  It  is  distributed  over  the  whole  body,  and 
partly  fills  up  the  spaces  between  organs  or  their  parts.  It  also 
holds  these  organs  or  parts  of  organs  together,  as  is  plainly  seen 
in  many  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  In  the  second  group  the  fibril  bundles  have  a  firm  com- 
bination and  a  regular  arrangement.  They  may  cross  one 
another  at  various  angles,  as,  e.  ff,,  in  the  skin,  the  mucous 
membranes,  the  periosteum,  perichondrium,  in  the  capsules  of 
many  organs,  etc. ;  or  they  may  be  arranged  in  definite  direc- 
tions, and  form  firm  strands  and  membranes.  In  the  latter  case 
all  the  fibril  bundles  may  run  in  one  direction  (e.g.,  in  tendons), 
or  they  may  form  flat  sheaths  whose  fibres  usually  run  at  right 
angles,  as,  e.  g,,  in  fascia  and  the  cornea. 

In  this  way  we  have  three  kinds  of  connective  tissue  which 
are  merely  modifications  of  fibrillar  tissue,  namely,  white  fibrous 
tissue,  elastic  tissue,  and  fat  tissue. 

{c)  White  fibrous  connective  tissice  (Fig.  30)  is  merely  a  tissue 
in  which  regularly  arranged  fibres  of  the  sort  described  as  white 
connective-tissue  fibres  are  the  main  constituents.  It  is  found 
most  abundantly  in  tendons  and  fascia?,  but  is  to  be  seen  in 
smaller  quantities  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  It  has  the 
chemical  properties  described  in  speaking  of  the  white  fibrils, 
and  owes  its  name  to  its  white  appearance  in  tlie  fresh  condition, 
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and  to  the  fact  that  one  can  separate  it  into  long  white  fibres 
which  are  quite  tough  and  strong.  This  tissue  always  contains 
a  small  number  of  elastic  fibres  and  various  connective-tissue 
cells. 

(d)  Elastic  connective  tissue  is  the  name  given  to  a  tissue 
which  is  made  up  in  large  part  of  elastic  fibrils.  It  is  known  also 
as  yellow  elastic  tissue^  on  account  of  its  bright-yellow  color 
when  it  is  seen  in  large  quantities,  as,  e.  g.y  in  the  ligamentum 
nuchfle  of  an  ox,  where  the  elastic  fibres  «are  so  abundant  that 
white  fibrils  can  hardly  be  distinguished  among  them.  This 
tissue  may  be  a  part  of  an  organ  {e.  g.,  in  the  blood-vessels),  or 
it  may  make  up  a  whole  organ  by  itself,  as  in  the  ligamentum 
nuchfle  and  ligamentum  intercrurale.  The  thickness  of  elastic 
fibres  varies  considerably  from  a  fraction  of  a  f^  to  more  than 
10  fi.  They  often  cross  and  form  a  network  with  meshes  of 
large  size.  The  fibres  have  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity, 
and  are  usually  cylindrical  and  arranged  often  in  bands.  If 
such  flat  bands  fuse  with  one  another,  there  is  formed  an  elastic 
membrane,  which  may  present  small  openings  or  windows,  from 
which  is  derived  the  name  oi  ih^  fenestrated  membrane^  which 
is  present  in  medium-sized  arteries  (see  below). 

When  elastic  tissue  is  boiled  in  concentrated  HCl,  it  disinte- 
grates in  such  a  way  that  the  fibrils  are  partially  dissolved. 
According  to  Mall,  the  interior  of  the  fibril  dissolves  first  and 
leaves  a  membrane  intact.  This  is  called  the  membrane  of 
Schwalbe.  Sometimes  a  fibrillar  structure  can  be  made  out  in 
these  membranes,  indicating  that  they  are  probably  made  up 
of  more  than  one  substance.  The  interior  of  the  fibre  stains 
intensely  with  magenta,  while  the  membrane  remains  uncolored. 

The  fenestrated  membrane  of  Henle  mav  be  isolated,  accord- 
ing  to  Mall,  by  boiling  in  acetic  acid  or  potassium  hydroxide. 
The  characteristic  openings  are  found  in  a  stained  preparation 
to  be  covered  with  a  delicate  membrane.  It  is  thus  made  up  of 
three  layers,  an  upper  and  a  lower  transparent  membrane,  in 
which  there  are  no  openings,  and  a  middle  layer,  which  may  be 
colored  deeply  with  magenta,  and  in  which  there  are  open 
spaces.     The  two  colorless  layers  correspond  with  the  mem- 
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brane  of  the  fibiv,  and  the  central  lajer  with  il.-  interior.  Fur 
a  tletailtjd  discussion  of  tlue  rcuctioiis  uf  elustiu  tissue  the  reader 
18  referred  to  Mall's  work. 

(c)  Reticulum, — This  is  the  name  given  by  Mall  to  a  tissue 
raaking  up  the  framework  of  iimiiy  glauds  and  organs.  It  is 
found  usually  iu  the  form  of  a  network  of  interlacing  fibres 
whi(;h  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  connective-tissue  cells. 
Since  this  tissue  can  be  di^tlnguii^hed  from  elastic  tissue  and 
while  fibrous  connective  tissue  hy  means  of  its  chemical  prop- 
erties, it  must  be  considered  hy  itself. 


■  rroro  t7iD|ib  ahxnA  at  Atig,  utaiDBd  with  ai: 


Reticulum  is  separated  from  yellow  elastic  tissue  by  the  fact 
that  it  ia  not  digested  by  panereHtin;  Hitd  from  while  fibrous  tissue 
by  its  greater  power  of  renisling  the  action  of  vHrious  reagents. 
White  fibrous  tissue  dif^solves  in  boiling  HCl  (0^  per  cent.)  in 
one  minute,  while  reticidnm  in  the  same  solution  remains  intact 
for  eighteen  minutes  (Msil!).  A  similar  resistance  is  found  in 
treatment  with  a  solution  of  KOH.     This  resistance,  however, 
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is  apparently  somewhat  variable,  for  Mall  has  found  in  the 
spleen  two  varieties  of  reticulum,  one  more  and  the  other  less 
capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies.  On 
boiling,  reticulum  yields  a  small  quantity  of  gelatin  and  a  resi- 
due of  re^icit/m.  The  latter  is  a  compound  related  to  elastin 
and  gelatin.  The  gelatin  obtained  in  this  way  is  derived  prob- 
ably from  white  fibrous  tissue  mixed  with  the  reticulum,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  latter  absolutely  pure. 

The  reticulum  of  a  lymph  gland  is  shown  in  Fig.  34.  The 
lymphoid  cells  in  this  specimen  have  been  shaken  out,  leaving 
only  the  framework  of  the  gland. 

Reticulum  is  distributed  widely  throughout  the  body,  and 
has  been  demonstrated  in  many  organs.  In  the  liver  it  is 
identical  with  what  Oppel  has  described  as  "  Gitterfasern."  In 
the  lymph  gland,  spleen,  adrenal,  intestine,  lung,  the  capsules 
of  many  organs,  the  testis,  and  the  thyroid,  reticulum  has  been 
observed.  Bone,  cartilage,  and  the  entire  nervous  system  con- 
tain no  reticulum.  In  the  pancreas,  thymus,  and  heart  there 
is  probably  very  little. 

(/)  Fat  tissue  may,  as  mentioned  above,  be  present  any- 
where in  loose  connective  tissue.  It  appears  in  groups  of  cells 
of  the  kind  spoken  of  as  signet-ring  cells. 

Whether  in  the  development  of  fat  specific  cells  are  con- 
cerned, is  not  definitely  known.  The  majority  of  authors  state 
that  it  can  be  formed  from  any  fixed  connective-tissue  cells. 
Others  claim  that  it  is  only  plasma  cells,  or  cells  resembling 
these  that  have  the  power  of  collecting  fat  droplets  within  their 
protoplasm. 

The  very  beginning  of  fat  tissue,  the  so-called  primitive 
organ  of  the  fat  lobule  (v.  KoUiker),  or  the  fat  gei^minal  layer 
(Toldt),  appears  in  the  form  of  grayish-red  masses,  which  consist 
in  each  case  of  round  membraneless  cells  with  clear  protoplasm, 
in  which  under  certain  conditions  fat  is  formed.  This  process 
begins  with  the  appearance  in  the  protoplasm  of  fine  small 
highly  refractive  globules  of  fat  which  flow  together.  By 
means  of  certain  reactions  (perosmic  acid,  which  turns  the  fat 
black ;  Sudan  III.,  which  stains  it  red,  and  cyanin,  blue)  we 
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are  able  to  recognize  the  smallest  droplets  of  fat.  The  large 
globule  which  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  smaller  drop- 
leta  increases  in  size  until  it  fills  nearly  the  whole  cell.  The 
nucleus  with  the  small  quantity  of  protoplai^m  that  remains  is 
pushed  to  the  periphery  of  the  cell,  which  is  now  known  as  a 
signet-ring  cell  (Figs.  33,  35).  The  cell  membrane  thickens 
and  holds  the  fat  within  it,  thus  preventing  the  fat  globules 
from  running  together.  The  cell  membrane  can  easily  be  seen 
in  fat  treated  with  alcohol,  ether,  cliloroform,  or  ethereal  oils. 
By  the  accummulation  of  fat  the  cells  may  become  as  large  as 
130  (U  in  diameter.  Fresh  fat  is  usually  yellow  or  orange  in 
color,  but  is  of  different  tints  in  different  animala. 

After  death  groups  of  needle-like  crystals  form  in  the  cells. 
These  consist  of  palmitic  and  stearic  aciils,  the  so-called  mar- 
garin  crystals  (Fig.  35). 


F^t  from  the  BUbenCantaug  luyer  of  the  skin  of  a  while  moune.     X  30O. 

Fat  is  arranged  characteristically  in  round  lobules  separated 
from  one  another  by  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  which  forms  a 
capsule  for  each  lobule.  In  the  lobule,  however,  between  the 
cells  we  find  only  very  few  fibril  bundles.  Thus  fat  is  merely 
a  modified  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  in  which  the  cells  are 
changed  specifically,  and  the  fibrils  subserve  a  subordinate  func- 
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tion.  It  is  characterized  by  a  rich  vascular  supply.  Each 
lobule  contains  a  closed  blood  vascular  system.  An  artery 
enters  each  lobule,  and  breaks  up  into  a  thick  capillary  network, 
which  gives  origin  usually  to  two  veins.  This  is  the  first  we 
have  seen  of  the  so-called  blood  vascular  units,  of  which  much 
will  be  said  later  on:  The  fat,  as  will  be  observed,  is  made  up 
of  many  lobules,  which,  as  far  as  the  blood-supply  is  concerned, 
are  all  units  in  themselves. 

For  many  interesting  points  in  connection  with  fatty  degen- 
eration in  cells,  and  the  relation  of  fat  production  to  food,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  works  on  pathology  and  physiology. 

2.  Cartilage. 

Cartilage  is  distinguished  from  the  connective  tissues  by  the 
hard  consistency  of  its  ground  substance  and  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  the  cells.  It  forms  a  transition  between  con- 
nective tissue  and  bone. 

On  boiling,  cartilage  gives  chondrin,  which  is  not  identical 
with  glutin.  For  the  properties  and  chemical  composition  of 
this  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  physiological  chemistry. 

The  surfixce  of  cartilage  is,  with  the  exception  of  places  where 
it  lies  directly  on  the  bone  or  forms  articular  surfaces,  covered 
by  a  sheath  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  the  perichondrium. 
This  contains  the  blood-vessels,  and  thus  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  nourishment,  the  growth,  and  new  formation  of 
cartilage.  According  to  the  different  character  of  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  we  distinguish  three  kinds  of  cartilages : 

(a)  Hyaline  cartilage ; 

(b)  Elastic  cartilage ; 
{c)  Fibrous  cartilage. 

The  cells  of  these  three  kinds  of  cartilage  are  in  general  simi- 
lar. We  shall  therefore  describe  the  cells  of  hyaline  cartilage 
onlv. 

(a)  Hyaline  Cartilage, — The  cells  are  round  or  oval,  and 
often  arranged  in  groups  (Fig.  36).  When  they  lie  near  one 
another  they  are  pressed  together,  so  that  adjacent  sides  are 
flattened.     The  protoplasm  is  finely  granular,  and  contains  in 
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the  middle  of  the  cell  a  targe  clear  vesicular  nucleus  with  a  dis- 
tinct nuclear  membrane,  and  one  or  more  nucleoli.  There  are 
aeldooi  found  two  nuclei  in  one  cell.  Often  the  protoplasm 
contains  fat  and  glycogen  droplets.  The  presence  of  the  first  is 
easily  demonstrated  by  perosmic  acid,  which  turns  the  fat  black. 
The  second  may  be  shown  by  treatment  with  iodine  solution, 
which  stains  the  glycogen  brownish  red.  Pigment  granules  are 
seldom  found  in  cartilage. 

In  the  more  superficial  layers  the  cells  are  usually  more  flat- 
tened, spindle-shaped,  and  smaller  than  the  cells  of  the  deeper 
layers.  They  are  on  the  outer  surface  arranged  in  parallel 
rows.  In  some  animals  the  cell  body  sends  out  processes,  and 
has  a  stellate  appearance  like  a  bone  cell.     Tliis  is  seen  mainly 
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iu  the  lower  animals  (cephalopoda,  selachians),  and  only  in  a 
few  places  in  some  mammals.  It  is  noticed  also  in  pathological 
new  formations  (endochondromata).  Cartilage  cells  vary  from 
3  to  30  u  in  diameter.  They  increase  usually  by  indirect  divi- 
sion, but  direct  division  has  also  been  observed. 

The  ground  substance  in  the  cartilage  of  higher  animals  is 
very  abundant.  If  we  examine  a  thin  section  of  fresh  hyaline 
cartilage,  we  notice  that  the  ground  substance  appears  quite 
homogeneous  and  structureless,  and  contains  the  so-called  carti- 
lage spaces.  Some  time  after  death,  liowever,  and  in  cartilage 
treated  with  reagents  {e.  g.,  water),  the  cells  shrink  and  between 
them  and  the  boundaries  of  the  spaces  there  appears  an  empty 
area  which  allows  the  outlines  of  the  cells  to  be  plainly  made 
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out.  The  form  of  the  cells  corresponds  accurately  with  that  of 
the  spaces.  In  the  preparation  of  the  section  the  cells  often 
fall  out,  leaving  the  spaces  empty.  The  part  of  the  ground 
substance  immediately  around  the  cell  is  highly  refractive  and 
has  a  special  affinity  for  certain  stains.  This  is  the  so-called 
cartilage  capsule,  and  forms  a  boundary  for  the  cartilage  spaces, 
containing  the  cells.  The  cells  have  in  the  beginning  definite 
cell  membranes,  which  become  thicker  and  firmer,  and  give  rise 
to  the  intercellular  substance.  The  ground  substance,  then,  is 
a  differentiated  product  of  the  cell  protoplasm,  and  the  most 
lately  formed  ground  substance  is  nearest  the  cells.  The  cap- 
sule shows  often  a  concentric  marking. 

Inside  the  capsule  there  are  often  seen  two  cells,  the  result 
of  a  division.  Each  of  these  cells  forms  a  new  capsule  around 
itself,  which  fuses  with  the  capsule  of  the  mother  cell.  As  many 
as  four  or  eight  cells  may  be  seen  in  one  capsule,  forming  a  cell 
group  or  family.  These  are  separated  only  by  a  homogeneous 
thin  wall.  There  is  in  the  formation  of  so  large  a  group  an 
absorption  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  capsule,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  cells.  Such  cell  division  inside  a  firm  capsule  we 
call  endogenous  cell  formation. 

The  growth  of  cartilage  takes  place  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cells  and  a  further  differentiation  of  new  ground  sub- 
stance. These  two  processes  we  call  interstitial  growth.  On 
the  surface  the  increase  of  cartilage  takes  place  by  the  so-called 
appositional  growth,  by  which  new  layers  of  cartilage  are  formed 
from  the  perichondrium.  The  interstitial  growth  takes  place 
mainly  in  young  cartilage. 

The  capsules  are  stained  deeply,  as  above  mentioned,  by  such 
dyes  as  color  mucin,  while  the  rest  of  the  ground  substance 
remains  unstained.  The  capsule  possesses  also  a  great  resistance 
to  the  action  of  chromic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid.  By  macera- 
tion in  these  fluids  the  ground  substance  i^  dissolved  and  the 
cartilage  capsules  remain  for  a  time  unchanged. 

That  the  ground  substance  is  only  apparently  structureless 
can  be  shown  by  the  action  of  certain  reagents  (e.  g.,  potassium 
permanganate,   10    per   cent,  salt    solution,    trypsin,    baryta- 
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au  lime-water).  In  suck  preparations  we  see  that  it  contains 
fibrils,  running  usually  in  parallel  lines  and  only  excep- 
tionally crossing  one  another.  That  they  are  not  seen  in  the 
livinoc  tissue  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  refractive  index  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  substance  in  which  they  live.  The 
reagents  cause  changes  which  make  the  difference  between  them 
greater.  Viewed  with  polarized  light  also,  the  fibrils  may  be 
demonstrated. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  metabolism  in  cartilage  is  not 
active,  because  in  higher  animals  there  is  only  exceptionally 
any  vascular  supply  to  the  tissue,  and  no  visible  canal  system 
can  be  made  out  in  which  nourishing  fluids  could  circulate.  In 
lower  animals,  however,  canals  can  readily  be  recognized  with- 
out the  use  of  reagents.  These  join  the  cartilage  spaces  with 
one  another,  and  form  a  system  by  which  nourishing  materials 
may  pass  from  one  part  of  the  tissue  to  another.  Certain 
authors  (Spina,  Budge,  Wolters,  etc.)  have  demonstrated  canals 
by  means  of  special  staining  methods.  These  methods,  how- 
ever, involve  the  use  of  materials  {e.  g.,  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
etc.)  which  cause  shrinkage  of  cartilage,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  results  obtained  are  artifacts.  Similarly  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  parts  take  up  the  staining  materials.  It  is  possible 
that  the  fibrils  present  in  the  ground  substance  act  as  paths  for 
the  conduction  of  fluids  from  one  part  to  another.  In  spite  of 
numerous  recent  investigations  on  the  subject,  the  problems 
concerning  canals  in  cartilage  are  still  unsolved. 

Cartilage  possesses  usually  no  blood-vessels.  Only  rarely, 
and  in  places  where  active  growth  or  ossification  is  going  on, 
are  they  present.  The  connective  tissue  and  wandering  cells 
accompanying  the  vessels  are  known  as  the  cartilage  marrow. 

The  perichondrium  consists  of  white  connective- tissue  fibrils, 
with  only  a  very  few  elastic  fibrils.  These  are  arranged  in 
bundles  which  cross  in  different  directions.  The  superficial 
layers  of  cartilage  usually  pass  over  without  sharp  boundaries 
into  the  perichondrium.  This  contains  blood-vessels  which, 
under  such  conditions  as  are  mentioned  above,  may  grow  into 
the  cartilage.     During  appositional  growth  the  connective-tissue 
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fibrils  of  the  perichondrium  change  into  the  ground  substance 
of  the  cartilage  and  the  connective-tissue  cells  into  cartilage 
cells.  The  ground  substance  undergoes,  in  age,  senile  changes, 
such  as  the  so-called  asbestos  changey  calcification,  and  bone 
formation. 

Tlie  first  change,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  naked 
eye,  produces  in  the  cartilage  areas  which  have  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  asbestos.  The  process  usually  begins  in  the 
ground  substance  by  a  production  of  fibres  arranged  in  parallel 
lines.  These  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  essential  fibrillar 
structure  of  the  ground  substance.  They  appear  first  at  a 
distance  from  the  capsules,  and  proceed  on  every  side  toward 
these,  which  also  in  time  sufier  change.  They  spread  slowly 
over  the  whole  cartilage,  and  give  it  a  white  appearance.  The 
fibres  do  not  swell  up  in  acetic  acid,  but  dissolve  in  dilute  solu- 
tions of  sodium  hydroxide  and  on  boiling. 

Calcification,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  with  the  deposition 
of  granules  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  ground  substance  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  capsules.  This  spreads  throughout  the 
ground  substance,  and  appears  white  in  reflected  light  and 
black  in  transmitted  light.  The  granules  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  giving  rise  to  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide.  This 
change  takes  place  especially  in  the  laryngeal,  tracheal,  and 
costal  cartilages,  which  become  in  consequence  opaque  and 
hard. 

Ossification  of  cartilage  takes  place  as  age  advances.  Its 
first  stage  is  marked  by  an  ingrowth  of  blood-vessels  from  the 
perichondrium  (see  Bone  Development). 

Hyaline  cartilage  is  found  temporarily  in  embryos  in  places 
where  bone  is  to  be  formed.  Permanently  it  occurs  in  the 
epiphyses  and  the  joint  cartilages.  Also,  it  forms  a  large  part 
of  the  laryngeal,  tracheal,  and  bronchial  cartilages.  It  is 
found  in  the  nose,  the  ribs,  and  in  all  symphyses  and  synchon- 
droses. 

{b)  Elastic  Cartilage. — Here  the  ground  substance  contains 
a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  elastic  fibres,  which  vary  greatly 
in  thickness  and  show  a  marked  tendency  to  branch  and  form 
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networks  (Fig.  37).  By  means  of  specific  staioing  reactions  the 
elastic  6bres  can  plainly  be  demonstrated.  They  give  to  the 
fresh  cartilage  a  less  transparent  appearance,  and  cause  it  to 
have  a  slightly  yellow  color,  by  which  it  may  be  distiuguished 
by  the  naked  eye  from  hyaline  cartilage.  The  elastic  fibres 
pass  over  into  the  perichondrium  at  the  border  of  the  cartilage. 
The  development  of  elastic  fibres  in  cartilage  has  been 
spoken  of  in  describing  their  origin  in  connective  tissue. 

Fio.  37. 


Elastic  cartilage  from  tbe  human 


Elastic  cartilage  is  found  in  the  outer  ear,  in  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  the  sesamoid  cartilages.  It  is  found  also  in  portions 
of  the  laryngeal  cartilages ;  the  epiglottis,  processus  vocales  of 
the  arytflenoid  cartilages,  the  cuneiform  and  corniculate  carti- 
lages. 

(c)  White  Fibrous  Cartilage. — Here  we  find  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ground  substance  bundles  of  collagen-producing  fibrils, 
which  are  arranged  in  parallel  and  slightly  wavy  lines.  The 
homogeneous  ground  substance  is  very  small  in  quantity  and 
usually  reduced  to  only  that  which  forms  the  capsules  around 
the  cells.     The  cells  themselves  are  not  numerous,  and  have  a 
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tendency  to  arrange  themselves  in  groups  (Fig.  38).  This 
cartilage  occurs  in  the  nucleus  gelatiuoBus  of  the  intervertebral 
ligaments,  in  the  symphysis  ossium  pubis,  in  the  intcrarticular 


cartilages,  and  in  the  place  of  insertion  uf  the  ligamentum  teres 
femoris. 

3.  Bone. 

Like  other  supporting  tissues,  bone  possesses  a  large  pro- 
portion of  intercellular  substance.  The  mineral  constituents 
(calcium  salts),  which  are  connected  closely  with  the  organic 
parts  known  as  ossein,  produce  the  characteristic  hardness  of 
bone. 

By  so-called  decalcification  we  are  able  to  dissolve  away 
all  the  calcium  salts  and  leave  only  the  organic  framework 
which  shows  the  structure  of  bone  completely.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can,  by  heating  the  bone  (calcination),  destroy  the 
organic  constituents,  and  leave  a  skeleton  which  consists  of  salta 
and  likewise  presents  an  exact  picture  of  the  bone  structure. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  study  the  finer  architecture  of 
bone  equally  well  in  decalcified  or  in  dried  specimens. 

We  distinguish  compact  and  spongy  bone  substance,  the 
former  being  dense  and  firm,  the  latter  resembling  the  skeleton 
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of  a  sponge.  The  diapliyses  of  long  bones  as  well  as  the  outer 
parts  of  small  and  flat  bones  consist  of  compact  bone  substance, 
while  tlie  epiphyses  of  long  bones  and  the  middle  of  short  and 
flat  bones  are  made  up  of  spongy  bone. 

If  we  examine  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  bone  which  has 
been  for  some  time  macerated,  we  observe  with  low  magnifica- 
tion broad  canals  which  run  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  (Fig.  39).  These  are  connected  by  transverse 
canals,  and  form  altogether  a  complete  canal  system.  These 
so-called  Haversian  canals  are  in  macerated  Vione  empty,  because 
the  blood-vessels  which  they  contain  in  life  have  been  dissolved 
by  the  macerating  fluids. 

Everywhere  in  the  ground  substance  there  are  spaces,  the 
so-called  bone  lacuiiw,  in  which  before  maceration  the  bone  cells 
are  contained.  These  are  arranged  in  rows  which  are  more 
or  less  parallel  with  the  Haversian  canals. 

On  examination  of  a  cross-section  of  bone  (Fig.  40),  we 
notice  that  tlie  Haversian  canals  are  round  and  the  transverse 
canals  are  cut  longitudinally.  Around  the  Haversian  canals 
the  bone  lacunie  are  arranged  in  concentric  rows.  With 
higher  magnification  the  ground  substance  is  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  lamellffi  lying  in  groups  at  various  angles  to  one 
another.  In  compact  bone  we  may  distinguish  several  kinds 
of  lamellae : 

1,  Special  lamellee  of  the  Haversian  systems,  or  Haversian 
lamellcB,  are  those  arranged  concentrically  around  the  Haversian 
canals.  All  those  lying  about  one  Haversian  canal  make  up 
what  is  known  as  an  Haversian  system  of  lamelict.  The  num- 
ber of  iaraellfe  in  a  system  may  vary  from  three  to  twenty  or 
more,  although  it  is  usually  from  eight  to  fifteen. 

2.  Interstitial  or  intermediary  lamellce  are  those  which  fill  up 
the  spaces  l)etween  adjacent  Haversian  systems.  These  are 
divided  into  real  interstitial  lamellee,  which  are  formed  from 
the  periosteum  and  run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  outer 
ground  lamellfe;  unii  false  interstitial  lamellie,  which  are  merely 
remains  of  Haversian  systems  that  have  been  destroyed  (see 
Skeletal  System). 
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3.  Outer  ground  lamelUe  form  the  outer  layers  of  the  bone, 
and  are  situated  directly  under  the  periosteum. 

4.  Inner  ground  lamellce  form  the  boundaries  of  the  med- 
ullary cavity  and  are  arranged  concentrically  around  it. 

The  outer  ground  lamellae  are  in  places  pierced  by  canals 
which  carry  blood-vessels  from  the  periosteum.  These  are 
known  as  Volkmann^s  canals. 

All  these  systems  of  lamellae  are  joined  with  one  another 
by  a  cement  substance.  If  this  is  abundant,  it  forms  the  so- 
called  cement  lines  of  v.  Ebner,  which  separate  the  adjacent 
systems  (Figs.  41  and  42). 

The  structure  of  the  intercellular  substance  (ground  sub- 
stance) is  fibrillar.  These  fibrils,  which  are  capable  of  produc- 
ing gelatin,  are  joined  into  bundles  by  means  of  homogeneous 
interfibrillar  cement  substance.  The  bundles  are  joined  in 
turn  bv  interfascicular  cement  substance.  The  fibril  bundles 
run  parallel  to  one  another  and  make  up  the  lamellse.  These 
are  often  so  arranged  that  the  bundles  of  adjacent  lamellsB  lie 
at  right  angles  to  one  another.  An  example  of  this  is  shown 
in  a  cross-section  of  the  compact  substance  of  a  long  bone 
(Fig.  41).  The  longitudinal  fibril  bundles  are  cut  transversely, 
while  those  in  the  adjacent  lamellae  running  concentrically  are 
cut  longitudinally.  On  examination  with  ))olarized  light  it  is 
found  that  the  bundles  which  are  cut  longitudinally  are  doubly 
refractive,  while  those  that  run  concentricallv  around  the 
Haversian  canal  are  singly  refractive.  Thus  in  the  crossing 
of  Nicol's  prisms  the  former  appear  black  and  the  latter  light 
(Figs.  41  and  42). 

This  lamellated  intercellular  substance  is  found  in  all  adult 
bones.  The  ground  substance  with  coarser  fibres  is  found 
mainly  in  embryos  or  only  in  special  places  in  adults  {e.  g.,  in 
the  ))oints  of  insertion  of  tendons). 

In  the  intercellular  substance  we  find  bundles  of  connective- 
tissue  fibrils  which  are  quite  independent  of  the  lamellar  fibrils. 
They  pass  through  the  lamellae  from  the  periosteum  trans- 
versely or  diagonally  (Fijr.  41).  These  are  known  as  Sliarpey^s 
fibres,  and  remain  only  partially  or  not  at  all  calcified.     They 


are  found  in  tlie  outer  ground  tiiinc-llie  and  in  the  true  iiiter- 
BtiUal  lamellse — i.  e.,  in  all  lamellBe  which  are  formed  from  the 


t.  41,  4S.--Onii]nd  cnne-Mrtioii  ihrouKh  tbp  diftpli^sis  of  the  haman  nln*  vienod  W 
pulurinrd  liglit.     x  ITU. 

Tl>«  entire  HitveniaD  laniulUr  syBlein,  (ugeLhur  nrit.)i  tb«  iiei^cbbiirinK  iiilcratitiHl  and 
Ukvcrcian  laninllo.-.  U  aliown.  to  tbt  i>oiilre  h  Ihn  HnvctHimn  uhih).  AniQnd  ihh  nee 
lamoUie  whji'li  rmitaiii  hniie  spai-tB.  Uetwi-en  Iht  n<l.iiM»nt  systemn  arc  to  be  swn  ifinont 
linea.     Thw  ilark  ilingonal  linw  at  thv  lowpr  rlKbl  siilp  of  Fi)!,  II  ri'prewnl  Sban'*)''»  fibres. 

Fig.  41.  with  ilDPinmod  :  FIk.  t2,  wllh  crnHsrd  Nluol's  priaiiis. 

Tho  dark  fro«  in  Fia.  la  in  an  apptnnince  cauw-d  by  the  pobiriialioii. 

perioBleum.     We    find    ihem    also  in    large  quantities    in   tlie 
lamellie  containing  coarse  fibres,  spoken  of  above. 

The  luicalcilied  Slmrpev's  fibres  are  destroyed  in  mitceraliug 
fluids,  and  aUo  in  dried  specimens.     From  ihe  periosteum  there 
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often  ruTi  elastic  fibres  to  the  laniellaled  bt>ne  subatance.  These 
may  combine  with  the  Sbarpey's  fibres  or  remain  iiidepeudenlL 
Iq  the  iotercellukr  siibetauce  there  are  small  spaces  (13-31  jj 
long,  6-15^  wide,  4-9//  deeji).  These  hone  lacuna:  or  ban 
cavilieg  (formerly  incorrectly  called  bone  corpuscles)  lie,  as  J 
rule,  among  the  longitudinally  disposed  lamellar  fibres.  The 
tliape  is  variable,  and  is  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the  s 
tion  studied.     They  posBess  numerous  very  fine  processes,  til 


eo-called  primitive  tubules  or  boiie  canaticuli,  by  means  of  wlnotjl 
not  only  adjiicent.  but  also  disuint  lacumt.  are  placed  iu  com-l 
mnnieation  with  one  another.  The  laeunse  lying  nenr  Haver- 
sian canals.  llie  medullary  cavity,  or  the  surface  of  the  bonfl^ 
send  canaliculi  whicli  enter  the  etinals  or  the  medullnry  cHvityg 
or  open  out  under  the  periosteum  at  the  surface  of  the  bonel 
In  this  way  there  is  an  anastomosis  not  only  between  all  i 


bone  lacunse,  but  also  between  these  and  all  tbe  cavities  which 
carry  nouriahing  material  in  the  bone.  This  whole  canal  sys- 
tem can  be  demonstrated  by  filling  it  with  colored  materials 
(Figs.  43  and  44).  The  part  of  the  ground  substance  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  lacunse  is  more  resistant  toward  re- 
agents than  elsewhere.  By  the  action  of  concentrated  acids,  a 
preparation  showing  merely  the  canal  system  can  be  obtained, 
for  tbe  whole  intercellular  substance,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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very  thin  layer  lining  the  cavities,  is  dissolved.  If  a  section  is 
cut  so  that  the  lacunse  can  be  looked  into  from  above,  small 
openings  can  be  seen  which  represent  the  mouths  of  the  small 
canals  or  processes  (Fig.  43). 

In  these  lacunae  lie  the  bone  cells.  These  are  membraneless 
cells,  each  of  which  fills  the  whole  cavity.  Their  form  corre- 
sponds with  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  situated.     In  prepa- 
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ratious  made  by  treatment  with  strong  acids,  the  cells  are 
usually  shrunken  away  from  the  walls  of  the  cavities.  They 
are  stellate,  sending  out  processes  into  the  bone  caualiculi.  In 
the  lower  animals  the  processes  of  neighboring  cells  anastomose, 
and  also  during  the  development  of  higher  vertebrates  the  cells 
join  with  one  another  in  the  canaliculi.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  in  adult  individuals  of  the  higher  animals  and  man  there 
is  no  such  cell  combination. 

Spongy  bone  substance  has  a  quite  similar  minute  structure, 
as  has  been  described  for  compact  bone.  Its  ground  substance 
has  a  fibrillar  structure  and  contains  bone  lacunae.  There  are, 
however,  no  Haversian  canals  and  no  lamellar  systems.  The 
layer  masses  of  this  tissue  show  a  lamellar  structure,  of  which 
the  lamellae  lie  parallel  to  the  broad  surface  of  the  mass. 

Other  subjects  in  this  connection,  such  as  the  vascularization 
and  development  of  bone,  are  treated  of  in  the  section  on  the 
Skeletal  System. 

m.    MUSCLE. 

This  tissue  is  characterized  by  a  marked  contractility  of  the 
protoplasm.  The  power  of  contracting  on  stimulation  from 
without  is  possessed  by  all  protoplasm  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
in  muscle  the  contraction  takes  place  mainly  in  one  axis  of  the 
cell.  According  as  the  contraction  is  under  the  control  of  the 
will  or  not,  we  distinguish  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscle 
tissue.  This  is  a  physiological  classification,  but  there  are 
structural  differences  which  allow  the  same  division  to  be  used 
histologically.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  better  to  divide  the 
tissues  into  groups  on  an  entirely  histological  basis,  speaking 
of :  1,  smooth  muscle  ;  2,  heart  mu^scle  ;  and  3,  voluntary  striated 
muscle. 

All  muscle  cells  contain  one  or  more  nuclei  and  protoplasm 
with  a  more  or  less  highly  differentiated  structure.  There  may 
or  may  not  be  a  cell  membrane,  and  the  cells  are  united  by 
only  a  small  quantity  of  cement  substance.  In  the  protoplasm 
there  are  usually  to  be  found  fibrils  which  may  be  regarded 
as  differentiations  in  one  direction  of  the  primitive  network  of 


the  protoplasm.     They  are  associated  witli  the  power  of  con- 
tractility possessed  by  the  cells. 

1.    Smooth  Hnscle. 

This  tissue  consists  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  usually  50-200  [i 
long  and  4-7  ft  thick  (Fig.  45).  In  the  pregnant  uterus  they 
may  be  as  much  as  600  fi  in  length.  They  do  not  possess  a 
true  cell  membraDe.     In  the  middle  of  the  cell,  at  its  thickest 


Four  smooth  omsclc  cells  rrom  the  Blonuch  uf  A  frog.  i«olat«d  in  33  per  cent.  EOH. 
In  the  centre  af  each  cell  lies  an  Dvul  nucleua,  »t  either  rnd  or  which  there  ia  a  rollectioD 
of  graDtiiar  protoplaflm,     x  400. 

part,  there  is  an  oval  rod-shaped  nucleues,  rounded  at  the 
ends  and  containing  one  or  more  nucleoli.  The  nucleus  is- 
surrounded  at  both  ends  by  granular  protoplasm.  In  the 
protoplasm  there  can  be  made  out  a  number  of  fibrils  run- 
ning longitudinally.     These   are  seen  more  distinctly  in  the 


LoDfltadlDal  nelion  of  tb«  rouKle  Ikjrer  of  a  doft'a  lante  intestine.    X  530. 

lower  animals.     The  differentiated  fibrils  are  doubly  refractive, 
and  lie  in  the  undifferentiated  $aTcoplasm. 

The  smooth  muscle  cells  usually  lie  close  together  in  groups, 
which  may  be  combined  to  form  definite  layers,  as  is  seen  on 
the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine.  In  cross-section  the  cells 
appear  as  polygonal  or  round  areas  of  unequal  size,  on  account 
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This  tissue  is  found  in  the  walls  of  the  aliiueutary  tract,  in 
the  respiratory,  urinary,  and  sexual  organs,  in  the  vessel  walls, 
in  many  glands,  and  in  the  skin. 


Two  heart  inuocle  culls  fmni  the  fivg,  Isolaleil  in  KOH.  In  the  upper  veil  one  nucleus 
is  to  be  seen,  in  the  lower  cell  two.  At  the  piiiIk  of  the  nuclei  the  (nVDUUr  Hircoplum  la 
collected.     <  TOO. 

2.  Heart  Mnscle. 
This  has  a  place  midway  between  smooth  muscle  and  volun- 
tary striated  muscle.  It  might  be  called  involuntary  striated 
muscle.  Id  higher  animals  it  consists  of  short  rhomboidal  or 
cylindrical  cells  joined  together  end  to  end  by  means  of  a 
cement  substance,  which  may  be  dissolved  in  alkalies  and  nitric 
acid.     The  cells  usually  are  branched,  as  shown  in  Fig.  50. 


They  possess  no  cell  membrane.  In  the  middle  of  the  cell 
there  is  usually  one  nucleus,  although  there  may  be  as  many  as 
three  or  four.  This  nucleus  is  oval,  vesicular,  and  surrounded 
by  a  mass  of  undifferentiated  protoplasm,  in    wliich    there  is 
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BONE,  75 

of  a  sponge.  The  diaphyses  of  long  bones  as  well  as  the  outer 
parts  of  small  and  flat  bones  consist  of  compact  bone  substance, 
while  the  epiphyses  of  long  bones  and  the  middle  of  short  and 
flat  bones  are  made  up  of  spongy  bone. 

If  we  examine  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  bone  which  has 
been  for  some  time  macerated,  we  observe  with  low  magnifica- 
tion broad  canals  which  run  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  (Fig.  39).  These  are  connected  by  transverse 
canals,  and  form  altogether  a  complete  canal  system.  These 
so-called  Haversian  canals  are  in  macerated  bone  empty,  because 
the  blood-vessels  which  they  contain  in  life  have  been  dissolved 
by  the  macerating  fluids. 

Everywhere  in  the  ground  substance  there  are  spaces,  the 
so-called  bone  kumnce,  in  which  before  maceration  the  bone  cells 
are  contained.  These  are  arranged  in  rows  which  are  more 
or  less  parallel  with  the  Haversian  canals. 

On  examination  of  a  cross-section  of  bone  (Fig.  40),  we 
notice  that  the  Haversian  canals  are  round  and  the  transverse 
canals  are  cut  longitudinally.  Around  the  Haversian  canals 
the  bone  lacunae  are  arranged  in  concentric  rows.  With 
higher  magnification  the  ground  substance  is  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  lamellae  lying  in  groups  at  various  angles  to  one 
another.  In  compact  bone  we  may  distinguish  several  kinds 
of  lamellse : 

1.  Special  lamellse  of  the  Haversian  systems,  or  Haversian 
lamellcdf  are  those  arranged  concentrically  around  the  Haversian 
canals.  All  those  lying  about  one  Haversian  canal  make  up 
what  is  known  as  an  Haversian  system  of  lamellce.  The  num- 
ber of  lamellse  in  a  system  may  vary  from  three  to  twenty  or 
more,  although  it  is  usually  from  eight  to  fifteen. 

2.  Interstitial  or  intermediary  lamellce  are  those  which  fill  up 
the  spaces  between  adjacent  Haversian  systems.  These  are 
<livided  into  real  interstitial  lamellse,  which  are  formed  from 
the  periosteum  and  run  in  the  same  direction  as  the  outer 
ground  lamellse ;  and  false  interstitial  lamellse,  which  are  merely 
remains  of  Haversian  systems  that  have  been  destroyed  (see 
Skeletal  System). 
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latter  line  was  not  oljserved  by  Pi-zewoski.     In  some  prepara- 
tions this  structure  cunnut  be  made  out.     Instead  of  it,  there  is 
a  cement  line  having  the  characteristic  step-like  course.     This  i 
in    osmic    acid    preparations    shows    the    appearance    always  I 
described  as  caused  by  protoplasmic  bridge^*  (Tig.  55). 


Uingitiiiliual  seriinn  of  adull  bu- 
i»n  heart  iuii»c1i.\  slioB'iiLg  Ihp  junc- 
on  of  two  cells.     (MflH^lliim,  I 


lA)nf;itudiuitl  wi^iimi  of  heart  minele  fnMff4 
nil  adult  iJrijc,  Hhowing  proiot'liuiDiic  bridns.  I 
hi>lwei-n  Iwo  otIIs.     (  MacCklliim.l 


In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  structure  of  heart  muscle  differs  \ 
in  many  essentials  from  that  of  man  and  the  higher  mammals. 
In  fislios  the  cells  are  small  and  spindle-shaped,  and  possess  i 
fibril  bundles  only  around  the  periphery.     In  amphibians  and  i 
reptiles    the    cells    are    still     spindle-shaped    and    sometimea  j 
branched,    but    the    fibril     bundles     are     more     conspicuooa  I 
(Fig.  49).     In  birds  the  heart  muscle  cell  is  large  and  con- 
tains many  fibril  bundles.     It  is  differentiated  very  much  more  | 
highly  than  the  heart  cell  of  the  lower  classes  of  vertebrates. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  heart  muscle  cells  of  cold- 
blooded animals  are  of  nuieh  more  primitive  type  than  those  { 
of  wiirm-blooded  animals. 


HistogeneaU  of  Heart  Mugck. 

In  early  embryoj*  (e.  y.,  pigs'  embryos  10-12  iiim.  long)  the 
heart  muscle  is  made  up  uf  small  spindle-shaped  cells  lying 
close  together.  In  croes-section  they  ure  round  and  contain  an 
oval  nucleus.  The  cell  protoplasm  contains  a  more  or  less 
regular  network   (Fig.   oO).      Xo  fibril    bundles  are  present. 


In  somewhat  older  embryos  (25  mm.)  the  cells  are  still  spin- 
dle-shaped. Around  their  periphery  is  seen  a  row  of  dark 
masses,  which  are  the  cros^-sections  of  newly  formed  fibril 
bundles  {Fig.  57).  These  are  merely  an  accumulation  of  the 
subetance  of  the  primitive  network  to  form  longitudinal  fibril 
bundles.  In  embryos  40  mm.  long  fibril  bundles  are  present 
not  only  around  the  periphery,  but  are  also  scattered  here  and 
there  in  the  more  central  parts  of  the  cell.  In  pigs  70  ram.  in 
length  the  cells  are  no  longer  spindle-shaped,  and  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  adult  cells. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  continuous  network  spoken  of 
in  the  adult  fibre  made  up  of  the  fibril  bundles  and  the  mem- 
branes bounding  the  disks  of  sarcoplasm,  is  developed  directly 
by  a  process  of  differentiation  from  the  primitive  protophisniic 
network  of  the  embryoaic  cell.  The  gradual  acquirement  of 
special  powers  of  contractility  is  due  to  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  the  network  of  contractile  substance  ])resent  in  llie 
beginning. 
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3.  Voluntary  Striated  Muscle  (Skeletal). 

This  tissue  is  made  up  of  the  most  highly  differentiated  of 
all  muscle  cells.  They  are  long  fibres,  possessing  a  sarco- 
lemma  or  cell  membrane,  many  nuclei,  and  a  protoplasm  con- 
taining fibrils  with  a  double  striation  (Fig.  58).     Each  cell  is 

Fio.  68. 


FBrt  of  TuIuDtary  muscle  fibre  of  frog. 

what  is  known  us  a  syncytium — i.  e.,  the  nucleus  has  divided 
many  times  without  corresponding  division  of  the  cell.  They 
may  be  as  long  as  10  cm.,  and  in  small  muscles  may  extend 
their  entire  length.  The  diameter  of  the  cells  varies  from  30 
to  60  fi.  In  old  animals  the  fibres  are  larger  than  in  young. 
When  the  ending  of  a  fibre  is  found,  it  is  seen  to  be  couical  or 
round.  Often  the  ends  are  branched  or  forked,  as  in  the 
muscle  fibres  of  the  tongue. 

The  cross-striation  is  due  to  strise  which  are  present  in  the 
longitudinally  disposed  fibrils  (Fig.  60).  These  can  be  seen  in 
the  fresh  muscle.  The  fibril  bundles  are  made  up  of  what  are 
called  primitive  ^fibrils.  These  are  differentiated  parts  of  the 
protoplasm,  and  have  to  do  with  the  power  of  contraction  pos- 
sessed by  the  cell.  A  small  part  of  the  protoplasm  remains 
unchanged,  the  so-called  sarcoplasm.  The  arrangement  of  the 
fibrils  may  be  variable,  as  seen  in  a  cross-section.  They  may 
form  polygonal  bundles,  which  are  known  in  cross-section 
as  CohnheliHi  fields  (Fig.  59).  These  correspond  to  what 
V.  Ktilliker  has  termed  Muskelsitulchen  in  heart  muscle.  They 
are  separated  by  more  or  less  sarcoplasm,  which  appears  as  a 
bright  network,  in  whose  meshes  the  fibril  bundles  or  Cohn- 
heim's  fields  are  situated.     The  distinctness  of  the  striations 


depeoda  somewhat  on  the  amount  of  sarcoplasm  present.  A 
thin  layer  of  sarcoplasm  ie  usually  present  under  the  sarco- 
lemma.  Some  authors  who  regard  this  as  the  inner  sheath  of 
the  sarcolemma  call  it  the  endolemma  and  the  outer  sheath  the 
epUemma.  In  the  sarcoplasm  under  the  sarcolemma  there  lie 
oval  nuclei,  arranged  with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  cell.  They  are  found  sometimes  in  the  middle  of 
the  fibre,  between  the  primitive  fibrils  {e  g  ,\n  amphibia),  but 
most  often  are  present  under  the  sarcolemma  (Fig  59).  Id 
some  animals  {e.  g.,  the  rabbit)  we  find  musclei  of  two  kinds: 
the  so-called  red  mwtcle  cell=i,  which  contain  much  sarcoplasm 


Croan-seicUaD  of  valuDtary  striated  muscle  flbres  of  a  rabbit.  In  A  tlic  primitive  Itbrils 
are  equally  distributed  :  in  R  they  are  (civuped  into  Cubnheim'a  fields.  The  Hne  dvis  are 
tranaverae  sections  of  primitive  fibrils,     x  IDDO. 

and  possess  nuclei  in  the  interior  of  the  cell ;  and  the  white 
muscle  cells,  which  show  a  more  distinct  striation,  less  sarco- 
plasm, and  nuclei  peripherally  placed.  The  more  sarcoplasm 
a  cell  has,  the  more  slowly  will  it  contract  and  the  longer  it  will 
function  without  tiring.  In  many  vertebrates,  and  in  man 
also,  the  muscles  are  almost  exclusively  of  the  red  muscle  type ; 
some  muscles,  however,  the  so-called  mixed  muscles,  possess  both 
red  and  white  fibres. 

Every  fully  developed  voluntary  muscle  fibre  in  the  higher 
vertebrates  is  surrounded  by  a  sarcolemma.  This  is  a  thin,  ho- 
mogeneous, structureless  membrane,  which  under  normal  condi- 
tions is  so  closely  approximated  to  the  contents  of  the  cell  that 
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it  cannot  be  made  out.  On  treatment  of  the  tissue  with  water, 
Iiowever,  the  osmosis  lifts  the  sarcolemma  up  so  that  it  cau  be 
plainly  seen.  Also  in  torn,  twisted,  or  teased  cells,  where  the 
contents  of  the  fibre  have  been  extruded,  it  can  be  seen.  It  is 
absent  in  the  muscle  of  some  lower  animals. 

The  striation  of  the  muscle  fibre  is  due  to  changes  in  the 
physical  properties  of  parts  of  the  fibrils,  in  consequence  of 
which  some  portions  have  a  different  refractive  index  and  stain 
differently  from  others.  The  appearance  changes  also  on  high 
and  low  focussing.     What  appears  light  in  high  focus  becomes 


Frimlirr  fbril 


Piece  nf  muscl*^  fibre  at  the  Trog,  brokeii 
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dark  on  focussing  to  a  deeper  level.  The  following  description 
itf  made  from  low  focussing ;  We  notice  with  high  magnifica- 
tion alternating  light  and  dark  bands  on  the  fibrils.  These  are 
of  about  equal  thickness.  The  dark  bands,  the  so-called 
Briicke's  lines  {Q),  are  doubly  refractive — i.e.,  they  appear 
light  in  polarized  light  with  crossed  Nicol's  prisms  (aniso- 
tropic). Tlie  briglit  bands,  on  the  contrary,  are  singly  refrac- 
tive, are  isotropic,  and  appear  dark  in  iwlarized  light. 
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It  is  to  be  obeerTed  also  that  there  are  other  line^  (lividing 
these  baods,  so  that  each  is  bisected.  The  light  band  (isotropic) 
possesses  in  its  centre  a  thin,  very  dark,  doubly  refractive  line, 
the  so-called  Krause's  membrane  [Z),  which  was  described  first 
by  Amici.  In  the  dark  band  we  find  usually  a  light  line — i.  c, 
it  refracts  light  less  strongly  that  the  rest  of  the  anisotropic  sub- 
stance.   This  is  the  so-called  Henaen's  line  (A). 


Diajcram  of  cr«B4tTiAtioiis  of  s  beetle's  mascle.  lAftt'i  Bullet.)  J.  irith  higher;  /, 
with  loirer  fociwing  of  the  ahjeetive  ;  Q,  Bruvke's  line :  h,  Heiuen's  liue,;  J,  uotropic  snl 
vtanre;  N.  acceaoiy  line  (Keheoscbeibe) ;  £,  isotropic  siibatanve  (Endscheibe) ;  ^  Kmnxc' 
■nembtaQB. 


In  some  arthropods  we  meet  with  a  still  greater  differentia- 
tion. There  is  a  band  present  dividing  into  two  equal  parti^tho 
isotropic  substance  between  Krause's  membrane  and  Bnicke's 
line — L  e.,  between  Zand  Q.  This  is  called  the  accfssory  /Inr 
(Nebenscbeibe'l  (iV).  This  quite  inconstant  line  usually  refnicts 
light  more  weakly  than  the  Briicke's  membrane,  but  is  doubly 
refractive  (Fig.  61). 
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In  a  close  examination  of  very  thin  sections  of  voluntary 
muscle,  especially  of  the  red  variety,  the  Krause's  membranes 
can  often  be  seen  passing  from  one  fibril  to  another  across  the 
sarcoplasm.  Although  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  make  out 
than  in  heart  muscle,  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  sarco- 
plasm, it  is  probable  that  the  same  relation  exists  between  fibril 
bundles  and  sarcoplasm  in  the  two  kinds  of  muscle.  If  such  is 
the  case,  the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  Krause's  membrane 
is  possible  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  contractile  parts  of  the 
cell  form  a  continuous  network.  Concerning  the  nature  of  the 
other  striations  nothing  definite  is  known. 

During  a  contraction  of  the  cell  these  various  striations 
undergo  certain  changes.  They  all  become  shorter  and  broader. 
The  isotropic  substance  becomes  very  thin,  and  the  Neben- 
scheiben  approach  Krause's  membranes  so  closely  that  new 
striations  are  formed,  which  are  known  as  the  contraction  bands. 
These  bands  usually  become  isotropic,  while  the  Briicke's  lines 
{Q)  acquire  a  doubly  refractive  index.  In  Briicke's  lines  the 
distinction  between  the  Hensen's  line  and  the  rest  disappears. 
These  changes  can  be  observed  best  in  cells  in  which  parts  of 
the  fibre  only  are  in  contraction  (so-called  contraction  waves). 
In  such  a  fibre  all  the  transitions  from  one  state  to  the  other  are 
to  be  seen.  Still  plainer  pictures  can  be  obtained  in  fibres 
which  show  the  so-called  lateral  waves  (Fig.  62).  This  is  seen 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  motor  end  plate. 

It  appears  that  the  Briicke's  lines  are  active  during  contrac- 
tion, and  that  the  isotropic  substance  has  only  elastic  prop- 
erties and  acts  passively.  It  is  certain  that  the  striations  are 
not  an  essential  thing  for  the  cell  contraction.  Smooth  muscle 
contracts  with  no  striated  fibrils,  but  this  contraction  is  much 
slower  than  it  is  in  striated  muscle.  Supposing  that  the  fibrils 
are  merely  a  differentiated  part  of  the  primitive  protoplasmic 
framework,  the  contraction  mav  be  considered  as  a  contraction 
of  this  framework.  The  further  differentiation  of  the  fibrils 
by  the  appearance  of  striations  puts  them  into  a  physical  con- 
dition for  quicker  and  more  perfect  contractions.  In  the 
primitive  amoeboid  cells,  where  the  network  in  the  protoplasm 


j.s  .-^iiuplt?  uiu)  uiiifurm,  the  coutmcliuu  tiikts  place  alowly  and 
ill  no  defiiiiie  direction.  When  a  similar  network,  however, 
tia;^  Ijeen  differeiitiaU'd  into  longitudinal  thickeniiigw  (fibrils) 
ami  these  fibrils  further  changed  pliysically,  the  contraction  is 
quick,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  stroQger  strands 
of  protoplasm — i.  e.,  the  fibrils. 

By  the  action  of  wcnk  acids,  Bruck(-''n  lines  swell  up  and 
Krauae's  membranes  nre  imr'>""™''  •^-  '''■■•  ''">  ^brils  have  the 
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form  of  a  row  of  beads.  With  stronger  aeids,  Briicke'e  lines 
_  split,  ami  disks  are  formed  which  contain  Krause's  membrane 
in  their  centre.  The  so-called  Bowman's  disks  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  0;i  per  cent,  alcohol.  Here  the  splitting  is  at  Krauae's 
membrane  and  Briicke's  lines  are  left  intact.  Tlie  Krause's 
membranes  are  the  most  resistant  of  all  the  lines,  and  seem  to 
be  cloeely  related  both  to  the  earcnphism  and  the  sarcolemma. 
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The  tuDCtion  of  these  different  pjirts  of  the  cell  U  uot  quite 
clear.  The  sarcoplasm  dissolves  iu  water,  dilute  acids,  aod 
alkalies,  and  allows  the  primitive  fibrils  to  be  separated.  Sac- 
eoplasm  plays  some  role  in  the  nounshiueot,  iocrease,  and 
growth  of  the  muscle  fibres.  It  i»  present  in  large  quantities 
around  the  motor  nerve-endings,  and  serves  probably  to  trans- 
mit the  nervous  impulse  equally  through  the  cell. 

Cross-striated  muscle  flbre^ii  are  found  in  all  the  skeletal 
muscles,  the  outer  muscles  of  the  eye,  muscles  of  the  ear, 
pharynx,  larynx,  tongue,  cesophagus,  and  those  around  the 
anus  and  sexual  organs.  All  the  striated  muscles  in  vertebrates 
(except  heart  muscle)  are  voluntary.  There  are  some  excep- 
tions, however,  such  as  the  muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
cesophagus,  and  the  cremaster  externus,  which  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  will. 

HutogeTiegis  of  Voluntary  Striated  Mvscle. 

The  voluntary  muscle  of  the  adult  body  is  derived  from  the 

myotomes  of  the  embryo.     In  pigs'  embryos  8  mm.  long  the 

myotomes  are  flattened   bodies   composed  of   a    dorsolateral 

epithelium-like  layer  of  cells,  and  a  median  mass  of  spindle- 

Pio.  63. 


TniHTeive  acction  Uiroligb  the  rpithdial  lamolls  of  &  myotome  Id  Uie  leg  region  or 
■n  embiyu  piR  8  mm.  long.  (Banltren.!  a.  dividing  cells;  b,  liinitjng  rkpaule  of  eiteriuil 
layer ;  r.  Inner  luj-er  ;  d.  middle  splndle-cfll  layer ;  r.  ectouerm. 

shaped  and  round  cells.  These  have  been  described  in  detail 
by  Bardeen.  The  epithelial  lamella  (cutis  plate)  is  composed 
of  three  layers  of  columnar  cells  with  fine  fibres  proceeding 
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from  the  external  cells.  These  fibres  join  to  form  a  limiting 
capsule.  The  middle  layer  is  composed  of  spindle-shaped 
cftlla ;  the  main  layer,  of  columnar  cells  (Fig.  63).  The  ronnd 
cells  of  the  median  muscle  lamella  are  known  as  myoblasts. 
From  these  the  8pindle-sha|)ed  cells  are  derived  by  an  elonga- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  cell  (Fig.  G4).     Karyokinetic  figure;* 


Oella  fmm  ft  faoriioDlsl  section  of  muscle  taiuFlIn  ofii  pig'sprntiryo  8  mm.  Ioiik.    (Bardeen.) 
a,  myoblast;  h.  foang  spindle  rell :  c.  d,  older  npindlp  eeI1». 

are  found  abundantly  among  these  cells.  In  the  protoplasm 
there  is  to  be  seen  only  an  irregular  network.  No  fibril  bun- 
dles are  present.  The  cells  of  the  epithelial  lamella  become 
converted  constantly  into  myoblasts.  For  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  myotome  and  its  various  cell 


^■ 


CToa»«ection  of  volantarjr  mnscle  from 
tbe  thigh  of  BD  embryo  pig  3.'.  nini.  Iodr. 
A.  cell  showing  the  nucleua  ;  B,  cpII  show- 
ing iftreopUginic  disks.    (HacCnllum.l 


Cross  section  of  Toluntary  mnscle  frum 
the  thi);h  uf  an  embryo  pi);  45  mm,  lonR. 
showing  fibril  biinillt«  at  the  peripberj-  i.l' 
the  celln.     (MacCallum.) 


layers,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bardeen's  original  article. 
The  later  stages  in  the  development  of  the  muscle  cell  are 
as  follows  (J.  B.  MacCallum):  In  Fig.  65  is  represente<l  a 
cross-section  of  the  muscle   fibres  of  a  pig's  embryo  25  mm. 
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long.  This  shows  the  cells  of  the  muscle  mass  which  has 
developed  in  the  leg  from  the  myotomes  for  that  regioD.  In 
the  cells  there  is  a  protoplasmic  network  and  no  fibril  bundles. 
The  nucleus  is  large  and  vesicular.  At  about  this  stage  the 
fibril  bundles  begin  to  be  formed.  Bardeen  has  pictured  muscle 
cells  from  embryos  of  this  age  with  distinct  fibril  bundles  scat- 
tered irregularly  around  the  periphery.  In  a  pig's  embryo  35 
mm.  long  the  fibril  bundles  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  cells. 
They  are  small  and  not  regularly  placed.  In  embryos  45  mm. 
in  length  there  is  a  regular  row  around  the  periphery  of  the 
cell.  The  nucleus  is  placed  centrally,  and  the  central  proto- 
plasm contains  a  more  or  less  regular  network  (Fig.  66). 
From  this  on,  the  fibril  bundles  increase  in  number  and  gradu- 
ally fill  up  the  entire  cell.  In  embryos  about  75  mm.  long 
there  are,  in  addition  to  the  central  nucleus,  several  peripheral 
uuclei.  The  latter  are  not  vesicular,  like  the  former,  but  stain 
deeply  and  uniformly,  like  adult  muscle  uuclei  (Fig.  67).    The 


Croaa.Bection  nf  voluntary  iduhcIo  rrom  the  thiRh  or  nn  embryo  pig  TS>  mm.  in  length. 
A,  cetilral  vesiculur  nucleus:  B.  peripheral  solid  nucleus.     (MacCkllum. ) 

central  nucleus  subsequently  disappears.  The  sarcoplasm  is 
more  and  more  encroached  upon  by  the  growth  of  the  fibril 
bundles,  anil  in  adult  muscle  it  occupies  a  very  small  space. 
Striations  arc  noticed  in  the  fibril  bnndles  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, and   frequently  the  ultimate  relation   between  Krause's 
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membrane   and   the   sarcoplasm,   which  has   been  spokeu  of 
above,  can  be  observed. 

It  seems  that  the  same  hypothesis  (MacCallumj  is  applica- 
ble here  as  was  suggested  for  the  development  of  heart  muscle. 
It  simplifies  the  conception  of  striated  muscle  very  greatly  to 
consider  the  fibril  bundles  and  the  membrane^j  bounding  the 
compartments  of  sarcoplasm  as  derived  from  the  primitive  net- 
work found  in  the  muscle  cells  of  young  embryos.  The  later 
stages  in  this  development  of  heart  nmscle  and  voluntary 
muscle  differ  somewhat  on  account  of  the  differences  in  the 
adult  tissues.  But  since  the  beginning  of  the  differentiation  is 
the  same,  the  development  of  the  power  of  contraction  must 
run  a  somewhat  similar  course.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  contractions  in  definite  directions  begin  when  the 
irregular  network  of  the  primitive  cell  becomes  strengthened 
in  these  directions  by  an  accumulation  of  the  substance  of  the 
network  to  form  fibril  bundles.  Why  this  should  take  place 
first  around  the  periphery  of  the  cell  is  not  clear.  It  is  true, 
however,  not  only  in  the  development  of  heart  muscle  and 
voluntary  muscle  cells,  but  also  in  the  evolution  of  the  heart 
muscle  cell  in  lower  animals. 


IV.    NERVOUS  TISSUE. 

The  essential  constituents  of  the  nervous  system  are  nerve 
cells  and  ne)'ve  fibres.  Formerly  the  latter  were  considered  as 
separate  elements,  but  now  are  recognized  generally  as  processes 
of  the  nerve  cells.  It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  nerve  cells 
that  at  least  one  process  proceeds  from  each.  Usually  there  are 
many  of  such  processes,  one  of  which  always  becomes  a  nerve 
fibre,  the  so-called  aTis-cylinder  process,  Deiter^s  process,  or 
axons.  The  rest  are  known  as  protoplasmic  processes  or  den- 
driles.  Independent  nerve  fibres  do  not  exist  in  the  animal 
organism.  They  are  in  every  case  in  connection  with  cells. 
Thus  the  nerve  cell,  axone,  and  dendrites  together  form  a  nerve 
unit  which  is  known  as  the  neurone  (Waldeyer).  The  nervous 
system  is  made  up  of  such  units. 

7 
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A.    Nerve  Cells. 

The  nerve  cells  (also  called  ganglion  cells)  vary  in  size  from 
4  to  135  f£  in  diameter  in  mammals,  and  are  as  large  as  200  [i 
in  fishes.  Their  form  is  variable — round,  spindle-shaped, 
polygonal,  or  irregularly  stellate.  The  processes  of  the  cells 
may  be  divided  into  two  main  groups  : 

(a)  The  axis-cylinder  process  (axone,  neuraxone,  Deiter's 
process)  develops  more  quickly  than  the  other  processes,  and 

Fig.  68. 


Multipolar  nerve  cell  from  the  medulla  of  a  rabbit.    The  axoue  is  broken  off.     x  150. 

has  always  a  smooth,  even  margin.  It  leaves  the  cell  at  an  ele- 
vation known  as  the  axone  hillock,  and  may  proceed  out  of  the 
central  nervous  system  to  form  an  axis  cylinder  of  one  of  the 
fibres  of  a  peripheral  nerve.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  end 
in  the  central  nervous  system  by  branching.  It  almost  always 
sends  off  lateral  branches,  the  so-called  collaterals,  which  cause 
a  communication  to  be  established  between  the  cells  to  which 
the  axone  belongs  and  other  cells. 
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(b)  Dendrites  (protoplasmic  processes)  develop  later  than 
the  axones.  In  Golgi  preparations  they  appear  much  branched 
and  with  irregular  outlines.  Their  margins  are  not  smooth 
like  those  of  the  axones,  but  are  covered  with  small  elevations 
(Fig.  70).  The  terminal  branches  of  the  dendrites  are  called 
telodendria  (Fig.  69). 


Fig.  69. 


Dendrite 


Telod^ndrum 


Axone 


^^.CoOaieral 


Pyramidal  cell  from  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  hnman  adnlt. 

A.  Bochenek.)     x  150. 


(After  a  preparatioD  by 


One  may  divide  nerve  cells  according  to  their  processes  into 
uni,  bi-,  and  multipolar  cells.  There  is  always  an  axone,  but 
the  number  of  dendrites  varies. 

Unipolar  cells  are  relatively  rare.  They  are  found  in  the 
nervous  system  of  invertebrates,  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of 
amphibians,  in  the  olfactory  sense  cells,  and  in  the  spinal  gan- 
glia of  mammals.     In  these  the  axis-cylinder  process  divides 
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dichotomouslj  at  a  little  distance  from  tbe  cell,  and  gives  rise 
to  two  nerve  fibres,  one  running  peripherally  and  one  toward 
the  central  nervous  eyetem.  The  two  fibres  formed  by  this 
division  separate  at  an  angle  like  that  of  the  arms  of  the  letter 
Y  or  T  (Fig.  71,  d). 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  spinal  ganglion  cells  are  uni- 
polar in  adults,  but  bipolar  in  embryos,  the  two  embryonic 
processes  fusing  to  form  one  in  the  adult  (Fig.  71). 


PurkioJe  cell  fnim  the  huiuau  ccrcbeJli 


Bipolar  cells  (Fig.  71,  a,  b)  are  found  in  the  spinal  ganglia 
of  fishes  and  in  the  ganglion  spirale.  In  such  cells  there  are 
two  processes,  one  of  which  becomes  the  axone  and  the  other  a 
dendrite. 

Multipolar  cells  (Fig.  68)  possess  one  axone  and  many  den- 
drites. If  one  process  runs  a  long  distance  and  passes  over 
into  a  nerve  fibre,  we  have  to  do  with  a  cell  of  the  so-called 
Deiter's  type  ;  while  if  the  process  runs  only  a  short  course  and 
ends  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  nervous  system  we  have  a  cell 
of  the  Go/ffi  tyjic. 

According  to  Golgi,  Nanseu,  and  others,  the  axone  is  the 
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Fig.  71. 


only  oouducting  portion  of  the  neurone,  while  the  dendrites  are 
ourishing  organs.  Most  authors,  however  (Ramon  y  Cajal, 
an   Grehuchten,  Retzius,  etc.),  are  of  the  opinion   that  both 

Llendrites  and  axones  have  the  power  of  conducting  impulses. 

^According   to   Ramon   y    Cajal,   the   dendrites    can    conduct 

Impulses  only  toward  the  cell  (cellulipetal),  while  the  axone 

<:^nducts  them  only  away  from  the  cell 

(cellulifugal).    In  this  way  impulses  pass 
:from  one  neurone  to  another. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  observed  that  all 
peripheral  fibres  of  the  sensory  nerves 
T)ringing  impulses  from  the  outer  world  to 
the  ganglion  cells  are  dendrites,  and  such 
fibres  as  those  of  the  motor  nerves  carry- 
ing impulses  out  to  the  muscles  are  axones. 
On   the   basis  of   investigations    by 
newer  methods  (especially  Golgi's)   the 
idea  has  gained  ground  that  neurones 
are  connected  with  one  another  only  by 
cimtdcL    But  concerning  this  point  there 
has  been  much  discussion. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  neurone 
doctrine  has  been  generally  accepted — 
L  e.y  that  the  nervous  system  is  made  up 
of  cells  and  cell  processes  forming  together  units  or  neurones 
which  combine  into  systems  of  fibres  and  groups  of  cells.  The 
late  work  of  Apfithy,  however,  throws  doubt  on  the  theory  in 
the  eyes  of  many  investigators.  Apathy  finds  that  direct  con- 
nections exist  between  ganglion  cells,  and  claims  that  the 
nervous  system  cannot  therefore  be  divided  into  morphological 
units  (neurones).  He  makes  the  last  elements  of  the  nervous 
system  not  cells,  but  the  so-called  neurofibrils,  which  pass, 
according  to  him,  without  interruption  from  one  cell  to  another. 
Even  though  it  is  possible  to  find  certain  cells  joined  to  others, 
and  fibrils  continuous  from  one  to  the  other,  there  is  still 
nothing  in  this  to  disprove  the  neurone  theory.  The  neurone 
doctrine  states  that  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  nervous  system 


Semidiagrammatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  transition 
from  bipolar  to  unipolar 
nerve  cells.    . 
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are  not  separate,  but  go  to  make  up  morphological  units,  each 
fibre  being  connected  with  a  cell.  What  Apdthy  has  shown 
is,  that  these  morphological  units  are  sometimes  connected, 
and  that  neurofibrils  pass  in  the  protoplasm  from  one  to  the 
other. 

The  body  of  the  nerve  cell  shows  certain  fiber  structures 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation  in  the  last 
few  years.  All  nerve  cells  possess  a  fibrillar  structure,  in  the 
cell  body  as  well  as  in  the  processes.  The  fibrils  of  the  axone 
are  more  or  less  a  continuation  of  those  of  the  cell  body.  Here 
they  run  in  all  directions,  often  concentrically,  and  form  a  sort 

Fio.  72. 

Axone 


Axone 


Axone* 


End  appantus  of  axones  from  the  trapezoid  nucleus  of  a  rabbit.     (Prepared  by  S.  Meyer's 

methylene-blue  method.)     x  700. 

of  network,  especially  in  the  middle  of  the  cell.  The  proto- 
plasm of  the  cells  contains  numerous  very  fine,  deeply  staining 
granules  (chromatopliile).  These  granules  are  usually  spindle- 
shaped,  and  are  called  Nissl  bodies  or  tigroid  bodies  (Lenhos- 
s^k).  They  are  found  also  in  the  dendrites,  but  not  in  the 
axone  hillock  (Fig.  73).  Their  relation  to  the  fibrils  of  the 
cell  body  is  not  yet  explained.  Some  authors  claim  that  they 
are  connected  closely  with  the  fibrils,  others  that  they  are  inde- 
pendent and  lie  in  the  spaces  between  the  fibrils.  A  few 
authors  regard  them  as  artifacts  produced  on  the  death  of  the 
cell  (Held).    Some  believe  that  they  have  an  important  trophic 
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and  regulatory  influence  on  tbe  life  and  function  of  the  nerve 
cell  (Marineaco).  It  is  possible  that  they  are  products  of 
metabolism.  In  favor  of  this  idea  is  the  work  of  Lugaro,  who 
found  that  in  chronic  arsenic  poisoning  there  are  definite 
changes  in  these  tigroid  bodies.  Changes  in  these  occur  also 
in  various  diseases. 

Around  the  nucleus  a  network  of  fibrils  has  been  recog- 
nized by  ApSthy,  Bethe,  and  others,  which  are,  according  to 
them,  continuous  with  the  fibrils  of  the  axone. 


Nerre  cells  from  tbe  anMrior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  calf.    Chromatophile  granulea 
are  Btaioed  in  methylene  blue  by  the  method  ot  Nied.    x  950. 

A  centrosome  is  found  in  spinal  and  sympathetic  ganglion 
cells,  but  is  usually  not  to  be  made  out  in  other  nerve  cells. 
Yellow-brown  pigment  is  found  often  in  the  protoplasm. 

The  nucleus  of  the  nerve  cells  is  characteristic.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  single,  large,  and  vesicular.  It  possesses  a  distinct  cell 
membrane,  usually  a  large  nucleolus,  and  only  a  small  quantity 
of  chromatin. 

A  true  cell  membrane  is  not  present.  Cells  which  are 
situated  peripherally,  however,  usually  possess  a  secondary 
capsule  of  connective-tissue  origin. 
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B.    Nenre  FilnreB. 

The  continuation  of  the  axone  of  a  nerve  cell  forms  the 
axis  cylinder  of  a  nerve  fibre.  This  is  the  only  essential  part 
of  the  nerve  fibre.     All  the  other  parts  may  be  wanting. 

In  a  cross-section  of  a  nerve  fibre  possessing  all  the  accessory 
coverings  we  see  in  the  centre  the  axis  cylinder.  Around  (his 
in  concentric  arrangement  we  have,  from  within  outward,  the 
medullary  gkeath,  Schwann's  sheath,  and  Hcnle'a  sheath  (FigB. 
74^79). 

The  axis  cylinder  runs  uninterruptedly  from  the  nerve  cell 
to  the  nerve-ending.  It  is  characterized  by  being  highly 
refractive,  and  possesses  a  fibrillar  structure  einiilar  to  that  of 
the  cell  of  which  it  is  a  process,  but  contains  no  tigroid  bodies. 


Spuce  beliraH  tu«  *  0-T_ 


Prom  u  cniHH^wrtioD  ChrouRb  a  nerve  treHttil  with  ogiiiic  >cid.     X  350, 


Some  authors  regard  it  as  quite  structureless.  By  special 
methods  it  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a  large  number  oi primi- 
tive fibrils  {neurofibnls),  between  which  tliere  is  a  small  amouTit 
of  soft  neuroplasm  (Fig.  80).  It  is  almost  generally  ackuowl- 
edged  that  these  neurofibrils  are  capable  of  carrying  nerve 
impulses,  and  that  each  one  is  a  separate  conduction  path 
(Apiithy). 

The  medullary  sheath  (Fig.  74)  which  surrounds  tlie  axis 
cylinder  consists  of  myelin,  a  fatty,  semifluid,  homogeneous, 
highly  refractive  substance.  Medullated  fibres  have  a  double 
contour,  formed  by  the  inner  an<l  outer  margins  of  the  medul- 
lary sheath  seen  in  optical  section. 

Soon  after  death  the  so-called  coagulation  plienomena  begin. 
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The  contour  of  the  fibre  becomes  irregular  and  the  myelin 
abeath  shows  interruptions  in  its  course.  With  perosuiic  acid 
a  characteristic  picture  is  produced.  This  acid  colors  only  the 
fai,t-containing  medullary  sheath.  The  interruptions  are  thut> 
left  unstained.  These  are  called  Schmidt- Lanttmiann  lines  or 
_^unnels,  and  Ranvier'i  nodes  {Fig.  75). 


The  former  appear  on  optical  section  as  oblique  lines  run- 
ning down  to  the  axis  cylinder,  and  are  therefore  funnel- 
shaped.  They,  thus  divide  the  myelin  sheath  into  cyliudro- 
oonical  segments.  The  apices  of  these  segments  may  be 
directed  either  toward  the  cell  or  away  from  it.  Some  authors 
regard  these  lines  as  artifacts  produced  by  fixing  reagents. 
Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  occur 
normally,  and  that  they  are  composed  of 
a  different  substance  from  the  myelin. 

The  Ranvier's    nodes   (Fig.  75)  are 
large  annular  interruptions  which  divide 
the  fibres  iuto  what  are  known  as  inter- 
annular  or  Ranviei-'s  segments.    The  ab- 
sence of  the  myelin  at  these  nodes  is  so 
distinct  that  the  axis  cylinder  becomes 
joined  with  the  neurilemma  by  a  cement 
substance.     These  nodes  are  probably  of 
Mse  in  the  nourishment  of  the  axis  cylin- 
der, for  at  these  places  nutritive  fluids 
could  pass  more  easily  into  the  centre  of 
the  fibre.     By  treating  the  nerve  with    *""■""""""■"•   '  ""• 
silver  nitrate  and  reducing  this  in  the  sunlight,  we  often  obtiiin 
a  brown  striation  on  the  axis  cylinder  {Froviman^s  silver  line), 
which  is  usually  considered  as  an  artifact.     This  striation  is 
especially  marked  at  the  nodes  of  Ranvier,  and  becomes  less 


Mcdullated  nerve  dbres  of 

iibl>il,   irvated  witb  silvtT 
rate.     The  cr>»«ia  uf  Rnii- 
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distinct  as  we  proceed  from  tliese  on  either  side.  In  the  node 
itself  there  is  a  characteristic  dark-brown  coloraliuu,  which  ia 
due  to  the  staining  of  the  cement  eub&tance,  which  in  preseO! 
in  the  form  of  a  ring-like  sheaih  between  the  axis  cylinder  aniM 
Schwann's  sheuth.  There  is  thus  formed  with  the  axi?  cylin^ 
der  a  brown  cross,  iis  shown  in  Fig.  7G.  This  is  known  ; 
the  cross  of  Ranvirr. 

If  we  boil  mednllated  nerve  fibres  in  ether  or  alcohol, 
myelin  dissolves,  and  there  remains  a  fine  network  surroundiugl 


the  axis  cylinder.     The  substance  of  this  network  has  profMjr- 
ties  similar  to  those  of  kemtin,  not  being  affected  by  trypsinJ 
digestion.     It  is  for  this  reason  known  as  the  neurokeratin  iiei 
work  (Ewald  and  Kuhne)  (Fig.  77).     It  is  regarded  by  some  a^l 
an  artifact  (v.  Kolliker,  Riunon  y  Cajal). 


The  fk'kwa7ui'8  sheath  or  neuritemiim  is  situated  outsidt-  the 
medullary  sheath,  and  is  joined  with  the  axis  cylinder  at  the 
nodes  of  Ranvier  by  a  cement  substance.  It  is  a  very  tiiie  . 
homogeneous  membrane  which  shows  at  various  places  in  ita 
course  nuclei  surrounded  by  a  small  quantity  of  granular  pn 
toplasm  (Fig.  78).  These  nuclei,  together  with  the  collectiopl 
of  protoplasm,  may  be  termed  Sc/mmim's  corpuscles.    These  an 
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seen  in  cross-sectiou  in  Fig.  79,  where  they  have  a  semilunar 
form ;  while  the  Schwann's  sheath  is  continuous  around  the 
whole  fibre.  In  higher  animals  only  one  nucleus  is  found  in 
each  segment  of  Ranvier. 

Many  authors  believe  that  the  Schwann's  sheath  is  inter- 
rupted at  each  node  of  Raovier,  and  joins  on  each  side  of  the 
node  with  the  axis  cylinder,  instead  of  being  so  connected  by 
cement  subetance.  Others  go  still  farther,  and  claim  that  the 
sheath  of  Schwann  is  continuous  at  the  nodes  of  Ranvier  with 


treated  with  H&ller'B  flaid  nod 


the  so-called  Mauihtier's  membrane  or  inner  neurilemma,  which 
is  inside  the  medullary  sheath  and  next  to  the  axis  cylinder 
(Fig.  80). 

The  significance  of  the  various  coats  of  the  nerve  fibre  is 
not  clear.  It  is  generally  recognized  from  embryological 
studies  that  the  axis  cylinder  is  a  process  from  a  gangliou  cell 
which  has  grown  very  much  io  length  and  possesses  at  its  free 
end  a  globular  thickening — i.  e.,  the  growing  point.  The  sur- 
rounding coats  are  of  entirely  different  origin,  and  arise  from 
the  connective  tissue  . 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  medullary  sheath  there  are 
many  views.  According  to  some,  each  segment  of  Ranvier  has 
the  value  of  a  cell,  the  sheaths  of  Schwann  and  Mauthner 
being  regarded  as  parts  of  the  cell  membrane.  The  whole  is 
considered  as  a  connective-tissue  cell,  annular  in  shape,  a  part 
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of  which  has  been  modified  to  form  the  medullary  sheath,  and 
the  rest  leA;  unchanged  as  Schwann's  corputicletj.  Othem 
regard  the  medullary  sheath  us  a  product  of  the  axis  cylinder. 
The  function  of  the  medullary  sheath  is  mainly  that  of  an 
insulator.  Tlie  irritability  of  the  nerve  increases  during  devel- 
opment with  the  growth  of  the  medullary  sheath. 


niHKnm  of  thu 

nincirning  tbu  ivUli 
,iiil  left  siilvs. 


Medullated  nerves  usually  have  a  layer  outside  Schwann's 
sheath.  This  is  of  connective-ti.ssue  origin,  and  often  shows  a 
fibrillary  structure,  bnt  la  in  many  cases  homogeneous.  It  pos- 
sesses always  on  its  inner  surface  a  number  of  flat  epithelial 
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cells,  wbose  outlines  can  be  made  out  by  treatment  with  silver 
uitrate.  This  layer  is  known  as  He/lie's  s/ieath  or  the  endo^- 
neural  sheath  (Retzius). 

Nerve  fibres  of  such  complicated  structure  as  that  described 
are  found  in  the  cerebrospinal  nerves.  They  are  of  variable 
thickness  (1-20  fi  in  diameter}.  Usually  the  longest  fibres  are 
also  the  thickeat.  The  division  of  a 
medullated  fibre  into  two,  often  three  or 
four,  branches  takes  place  always  at  the 
nodes  of  Riinvier.  As  it  approaches  the 
nerve-ending  it  loses  its  sheaths. 

Tiie  inedullated  nerve  fibre  may  lack 
the  sheaths  of  Schwann  and  Henle,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  central  nervous  system, 
where  the  fibre  consists  of  only  the 
medullary  sheath  and  axis  cylinder. 

Non-meditUaled  or  sympalhHic  nerve 
Jibreg  (Reniak's  fibres)  are  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  the  medullary  sheath 
(Fig.  81).  In  adult  vertebrates  such 
fibres  are  found  only  in  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system.  They  are  only  1  to  2  ju 
in  thickness,  and  are  direct  continuations 
■of  axones  of  sympathetic  ganglion  cells. 
Eacli  fibre  is  surrounded  by  a  covering 
resembling  Schwann's  sheath.  It  pos- 
sesses at  various  places  nuclei  surrounded 
by  granular  protoplasm.  This  sheath 
seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  thir 
capsule  that  surrounds  the  sympathetic 
cells,  and  is  of  connective- tissue  origin. 

The  olfactory  nen'e  fibres  are  of  a  still  simpler  type.  They 
are  very  fine  (less  than  0.5  (i  in  diameter)  fibres  which  consist 
of  a  naked  axis  cylinder.  More  often  than  other  fibres,  they 
are  varicose  and  thickened  in  places.  The  bundles  of  these 
fibres  are  surrounded  by  a  homogeneous  sheath  containing 
nuclei.      This    does  not  resemble  Schwann's   sheath,   because 


NnD-medolIated  ( Remak's) 
tibre  rnim  tbe  uervical  aympa- 
thelk  uf  thi'  nibliit.     y  %0. 
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the  latter    surrounds    only   single  axis    cylinders,  and    not 
bundles. 

Hutogenesis  of  the  Neurone. 
The  following  description  is  based  on  the  account  of  the 
development  of  the  neurone  given  by  Barker,  who,  in  turn,  has 
used  as  a  foundation  the  writings  of  His.  As  is  well  known, 
the  medullary  plate  of  the  nervous  system  is  derived  from  the 
ectoblast,.  by  the  turning  in  of  a  single  layer  of  epithelium 
(Fig.  82).     The  neural  tube  is  formed  from  this,  its  inner  sur- 


SectioD  Uiroagh  tb»  medullarj  plate  o(a  rabbit.    Among  the  epithelial  cells  ■  Iirge  nnind 
gennliuil  cell  with  clear  proMploini  is  visible.     (Barker,  after  His.) 

face  corresponding  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  ectoblast.  The 
cells  increase  in  length  and  the  nuclei  come  to  lie  at  different 
levels  (Fig.  83).     There  are  formed  three  zones,  however,  the 


mf§^,3'^. 


The  number  of 


inner  nnd  outer  of  which  arp  made  up  of  the  protoplasmic  ends 
of  t)ie  cells,  wiiile  the  middle  zone  contains  the  nuclei.  The 
distal  ends  of  the  cells — i.  e.,  the  ends  toward  the  lumen  of  the 
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medullary  tube — shrink,  bo  that  Bpaces  are  present  between 
them ;  the  proximal  enda  break  up  into  irregular  branches, 
which  anastomose  to  form  a  epougy  network,  the  neuro- 
spongium  of  His  (Fig.  84).  At  the  outside  of  the  medullary 
tube  this  network  forms  a  dense 
epongy     structure     known     as    the  ^**-  ^■ 

peripheral  or  jtiarginal  veil. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
medullary  plate  large  spherical  cells 
appear  between  the  distal  euds  of  the 
epithelial  cells  (Figs.  82  and  83). 
These  are  the  germinal  cells  (Keim- 
zellen  of  His).  The  nature  of  these 
cells  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  From 
the  proximal  end  of  each  of  the 
germinal  cells  there  grows  out  a 
process,  which,  together  with  the  cell, 
forms  a  pear-shaped  structure  known 
aa  the  neuroblast.  This  becomes  eon- 
verted  afterward  into  a  nerye  cell, 
and  the  process  becomes  its  axone. 
The  dendrites  develop  later  on.    The 

,  ,  ,  ,  SectloD   throngh  the  wall   nf  n 

neuroblasts  show  a  tendency  to  move    „ei.«i  tube  of »  rabwt  oUet  u»d 
outward  to  the  marginal  veil,  where    that  in  Fig.  83.    Differpntiation  of 

,  I         T         I  ■        I  I      the  two  ends  of  the  epithrliitl  cells. 

they  are  stopped,     in  the  spinal  cord    <Barher,  asur  Hia., 
these  arrauge  ihemselves  parallel  to 

the  surface  of  the  marginal  veil,  and  on  the  ventral  part  of 
the  cord  send  out  processes  through  the  marginal  veil  to  form 
the  ventral  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  cell  bodies  become 
the  ventral  horn  cells.  The  other  neuroblasts  do  not  send 
i  out  of  the  cord. 


The  marginal  veil  itself  later  becomes  a  part  of  the  epen- 
dyma  which  is  present  in  the  white  matter  of  the  whole 
central  nervous  system. 

The  origin  of  the  peripheral  sensory  neurones  is  still  a  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute.  It  is  agreed  generally  that  these  neu- 
rones are    derived    from    the   ectoblast   at   the    edge   of    the 
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medullary  plate.  From  here  the  neuroblasts  wander  out  and 
collect  to  form  cell  groups.  The  later  development  has  been 
worked  out  by  His.  A  process  grows  from  each  pole,  one  cor- 
responding with  the  axone  and  the  other  with  the  dendrites. 
The  axone  grows  centralward  and  penetrates  the  wall  of  the 
medullary  tube.  Here  it  develops  subsequently  into  a  fibre 
which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  dorsal  columns.  The 
dendritic  process  proceeds  in  the  opposite  direction.  By  a  sub- 
sequent "Change  in  the  shape  of  this  bipolar  cell  the  axone  and 
dendrites  both  come  to  be  processes  from  one  outgrowth  of  the 
cell.     In  other  words,  the  cell  becomes  unipolar  (Fig.  71). 

V.  BLOOD  AND  L7MPH. 

Blood  and  lymph  are  properly  to  be  considered  as  tissues 
<jonsisting  of  formed  elements  in  a  fluid  intercellular  substance. 

1.  Blood. 

The  blood  of  the  higher  animals  is  a  red  fluid,  which  is 
made  up  of  blood  plasma  (intercellular  substance)  and  formed 
elements  (blood  corpuscles,  blood  platelets,  and  various  gran- 
ular elements).  We  distinguish  two  kinds  of  blood-corpuscles  : 
red  (colored)  and  white  (colorless). 

Red  blood-corpuscles  (also  known  as  erythrocytes)  contain 
the  red  coloring  material,  hcemoglobin,  which  gives  to  them 
and  to  thin  layers  of  blood  a  straw-yellow  tint.  They  are  in 
mammals  almost  without  exception  flat,  round  structures  with- 
out a  nucleus.  The  flat  surfaces  are  depressed  in  the  centre, 
giving  to  the  cell  the  general  form  of  a  biconcave  lens.  The 
borders  are  rounded  and  much  thicker  than  the  centre.  In 
optical  cross-section  the  corpuscle  is  biscuit-shaped. 

The  red  corpuscles  vary  in  size  in  different  animals,  from 
2.5fi  (in  Moschus  javanicus)  to  9.4/t/  (Elephas  indicus)  in  diam- 
eter. In  man  they  are  from  7.2  to  7.8|U  in  diameter,  and  1.9/u 
thick  at  the  thin  middle  point.  Oval  red  corpuscles  are  found 
among  mammals  only  in  the  llama  and  the  camel.  They  are, 
however,  common  in  lower  animals.  The  red  blood-cells  of 
fij^hes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  birds,  are  oval  in  form  and 
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biconvex.  Each  cell  possesses  an  oval  nucleus,  which  causes  a 
thickening  in  the  centre.  They  are  much  larger  than  in  mam- 
mals. In  Ran4i  temporaria  they  are  22^/  long,  15 fi  broad;  in 
Salanumdra  maculosa^  S7 fi  long,  23 fx  broad;  in  Proteus  san- 
guineuSy  58  fi  long  and  S4(i  broad. 

The  red  blood-cell  in  man  consists  of  two  constituents,  a 
protoplasmic  part  (stroma)  and  the  coloring  matter  distributed 
on  this — i.  e.,  the  hcemoglobin.  Anilin-stains,  such  as  eosin, 
orange  G,  etc.,  are  taken  up  readily  by  haemoglobin-containing 
cells. 

Under  the  influence  of  reagents,  red  blood-corpuscles  change 
their  form  very  quickly.  In  water  or  dilute  acids  they  swell 
up  and  lose  their  haemoglobin.  They  are  then  colorless  and 
hardly  visible,  and  are  known  as  blood  shadows.  They  are 
decolorized  similarly  by  the  action  of  electricity  and  continued 
freezing.  Tannic  acid  causes  an  extrusion  of  the  hseraoglobin 
in  small  globules.  Salt  solution  stronger  than  "  normal " 
causes  a  shrinkage  of  the  cells  from  loss  of  water.  They 
become  irregular  in  outline,  small  sharp  projections  appearing 
everywhere;  and  are  said  to  be  crenated  (Fig.  85,/). 

Fig.  85. 


Colored  blood-cells  {a-p)  and  blood-platelets  (h).     x  800. 

a-€,  red  blood-celU  of  frog:    a,   seen    from  above;    b,  changed   by   addition  of    water; 

c,  seen  from  the  side. 

d-g^   red  blood-cells  of   man:    d,   on  deep  focussing;  di,  on  bigh  focussing;  r.seen  from 

the  side;  /,  crenated;  g^  rouleau  of  blood -cells ;  h,  blood -platelets. 

Red  blood-corpuscles  have  a  considerable  degree  of  elasticity, 
so  that  they  can  be  much  changed  by  being  forced  through 
narrow   spaces   and   still    regain    their   original    shape.       For 
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example,  a  corpuscle  may  be  pressed  against  the  point  of 
division  of  a  capillary,  or  be  crowded  with  many  others  in  a 
narrow  vessel.  This  may  easily  be  observed  in  the  mesentery 
of  a  recently  killed  frog. 

When  blood  is  spread  in  a  thick  layer  on  a  slide  and  exam- 
ined while  fresh,  one  almost  always  sees  the  so-called  rouleaux 
— L  e.j  cells  lying  upon  one  another,  as  coins  do.  This  con- 
dition is  probably  never  present  in  circulating  blood.  On 
being  shed,  the  blood-corpuscles  seem  to  be  changed  in  some 
way  that  causes  them  to  adhere  to  one  another.  In  a 
properly  prepared  thin  specimen  of  blood  rouleaux  never  are 
seen. 

The  number  of  blood  corpuscles  present  in  1  cubic  milli- 
metre of  blood  varies  in  different  animals,  and  ranges  from 
33,000  in  Proteus  to  19,000,000  in  Capra  hircus. 

In  man  the  number  of  erythrocytes  in  1  cubic  millimetre  is 
about  5,000,000.  This  varies  under  normal  conditions.  The 
number  is  greatest  just  after  birth,  and  decreases  slightly  with 
age.  With  low  atmospheric  pressure  it  increases.  Marked 
changes  are  noticed  in  various  diseases. 

White  {colorless)  blood-corpuscles  (also  called  leucocytes)  are 
nucleated  cells  possessing  no  cell  membrane.  The  protoplasm 
may  be  abundant,  or  very  small  in  quantity.  During  life  these 
cells  have  no  constant  form,  being  amoeboid,  but  after  death 
they  assume  a  round  outline.  Their  size  varies  considerably, 
from  about  that  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle  to  three  times  that 
size.  Their  number  in  man  is  from  7000  to  9000  in  1  cubic 
millimetre.  This  number  undergoes  changes  under  physiolog- 
ical conditions.  It  is  dependent  on  the  food  taken  in.  After 
several  hours  of  fasting  it  is  much  smaller,  while  after  a  full 
meal  there  is  what  is  known  as  a  digestion-leucocytosis.  There 
is  similarly  a  leucocytosis  (an  increase  in  leucocytes)  in  many 
febrile  diseases.  In  rabbits  the  blood  from  peripheral  vessels 
contains  more  leucocytes  than  that  from  the  central  ones. 

Similar  cell??  nre  found  in  the  lymph,  adenoid  tissue,  bone- 
marrow,  and  distributed  throughout  connective  tissue  and 
epithelial  tissue  (wandering  cells).     The  white  corpuscles  are 
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present  in  the  circulating  blood,  especially  at  the  periphery  of 
the  stream — L  e.,  near  the  vessel  walls.  They  can  thus  easily 
leave  the  vessel  by  pushing  in  between  the  endothelial  cells  and 
reaching  the  connective  tissue  {diapedesis). 

There  are  many  kinds  of  leucocytes  to  be  distinguished, 
and  these  may  be  divided  according  to  their  general  form  and 
the  character  of  their  nuclei  into  the  following  groups : 

1.  Small  Mononuclear  Leucocytes  {Lymphocytes), — These  are 
cells  about  the  same  size  as  a  red  blood-corpuscle,  sometimes  a 
little  smaller  and  sometimes  a  little  larger.  Their  protoplasm 
is  very  small  in  quantity,  slightly  granular,  and  arranged  like 
a  ring  around  the  nucleus.  It  stains  not  very  deeply  in  acid 
dyes.  The  nucleus  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cell 
and  takes  a  deep  stain.  The  chromatin  is  in  large  masses  so 
arranged  that  the  nucleus  seems  to  be  mapped  out  in  areas. 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  term  checker-board  nucleus.  These 
cells  are  recognized  readily  in  stained  preparations  by  their 
deeply  staining  characteristic  nucleus,  and  their  almost  invisible 
protoplasm.  They  form  about  20-30  per  cent,  of  all  the  leu- 
cocytes in  the  blood.  They  are  identical  also  with  the  lympho- 
cytes which  make  up  the  lymphoid  masses  in  the  intestine, 
lymph  glands,  tonsils,  thymus,  and  spleen. 

2.  Large  mononuclear  leu^cytes  are  cells  very  much  larger 
than  lymphocytes.  The  protoplasm  is  very  abundant,  usually 
clear,  and  capable  of  takiqg  only  a  faint  eosin  coloring. 
Occasionally  granules  of  various  kinds  are  present.  The 
nucleus  is  large,  oval,  and  somewhat  vesicular.  It  is  situated 
usually  peripherally,  and  stains  very  faintly  in  basic  dyes. 
These  cells  form  about  4-8  per  cent,  of  all  the  leucocytes  in 
normal  blood. 

3.  TranMtional  leucocytes  are  not  usually  so  large  as  the 
large  mononuclears.  They  are  characterized  mainly  by  the 
horseshoe-shaped  nucleus.  This  is  a  nucleus  staining  fairly 
deeply,  not  constricted  in  any  place,  but  bent  either  slightly  or 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  U.  These  cells  may  contain  various 
kinds  of  granules  in  their  protoplasm. 

4.  Polymoiphonuclear   leucocytes   are   so    named    from    the 
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form  of  the  nucleus.  They  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
large  mononuclear  cells,  and  are  irregular  in  outline.  Their 
protoplasm  varies  in  appearance  according  to  the  character  of 
the  granules  present  (see  below).  The  nucleus  is  absolutely 
characteristic.  With  low  powers  it  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
three  or  four  small  separate  nuclei,  which  usually  are  arranged 
in  a  semicircle  at  the  edge  of  the  cell.  On  examination  with 
higher  powers,  however,  these  nuclei  are  always  seen  to  be 
parts  of  one  nucleus,  and  to  be  joined  together  by  fine  strands. 
They  stain  very  deeply  in  nuclear  dyes,  and  can  readily  be 
recognized  in  any  tissue.  These  cells  form  about  62-70  per 
cent,  of  the  leucocytes  in  normal  blood,  and  are  found  as  wan- 
dering cells  everywhere  in  the  body.  They  are  found  more  or 
less  abundantly  in  all  inflammatory  processes,  and  are  the  main 
cellular  constituent  of  pus.  They  possess  a  special  power  of 
taking  up  and  either  digesting  or  rendering  innocuous  bacteria 
and  foreign  bodies  in  the  tissues.  This  w^as  studied  specially 
by  Metchnikoff,  and  was  called  by  him  phagocytosis. 

The  cells  belonging  to  these  four  groups  of  leucocytes  may 
contain  in  their  protoplasm  various  granulations,  which  have 
been  classified  by  Ehrlich  according  to  their  staining  properties. 
Ehrlich  divides  all  anilin-dyes  into  three  groups,  namely:  acid, 
basic,  and  neutral  dyes,  according  as  the  coloring  princii)le  is 
an  acid  (as  in  ammonium  picrate),  a  base  (as  in  rosanilin  ace- 
tate), or  a  combination  of  a  basic  and  an  acid  dye  (as  in  rosani- 
lin picrate).  The  most  common  abid  stains  are  eosin,  orange  G, 
acid  fuchsin,  aurantia,  etc.,  while  the  basic  dyes  ordinarily  used 
are  methylene-blue,  methyl-green,  safranin,  etc.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, acid  dyes  color  the  protoplasm,  and  basic  dyes  the  nuclei 
of  cells. 

Ehrlich  distinguishes  five  different  kinds  of  granulations, 
and  names  them  by  the  Greek  letters  a,  /?,  y,  5,  b. 

1.  a  {actdophile,  eosinophile)  granulations  are  usually  coarse 
and  highly  refractive,  and  are  found  mainly  in  polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocytes.  They  stain  brightly  in  eosin,  aurantia, 
indulin,  nigrosin,  orange  G,  etc.  In  normal  human  blood  they 
are  found  in  very  small  numbers  (0.25-4  per  cent.),  but  in- 
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crease  enormously  in  some  ansemias,  and  especially  in  trichi- 
nosis. 

2.  ^  {amphaphile)  granulations  are  colored  both  by  acid  and 
basic  dyes.  They  appear  as  very  fine  granules.  They  occur 
in  the  bone-marrow,  but  not  in  the  normal  blood  of  man.  They 
are  found,  however,  in  the  blood  of  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  chick- 
ens, etc. 

3.  Y  granulations  are  quite  coarse  and  stain  in  basic  dyes. 
Cells  containing  these  are  called  Mdstzellen^  and  occur  very 
seldom  in  normal  human  blood,  but  are  abundant  in  leukaemia. 
They  are  found  usually  in  the  blood  of  lower  animals,  and  are 
abundant  in  connective  tissue.  They  can  be  stained  best  by 
the  violet  basic  dyes :  dahlia,  gentian-violet,  methyl-violet,  etc. 

4.  5  (basophile)  granulations  are  fine  granules,  occurring 
mainly  in  large  mononuclear  leucocytes  in  human  blood. 
They  stain  in  basic  dyes,  and  especially  well  in  methylene- 
blue. 

5.  €  (neulraphile)  granulations  are  small,  and  are  colored 
only  in  neutral  dyes  and  with  mixtures  of  acid  and  basic  dyes 
(e.  g,y  acid  fuchsin  with  methyl-green,  or  acid  fuchsin  with 
methylene-blue).  They  are  found  in  the  great  majority  of 
polymorphonuclear  leucocytes. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  different  kinds  of  leucocytes, 
various  views  are  held.  According  to  some,  all  are  derived 
from  one  common  form,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  differ- 
ent cells.  Others  claim  that  they  are  entirelv  distinct  cell 
types,  and  that  each  has  a  special  organ  to  which  it  belongs 
(6.  ^.,  lymphocytes  in  the  lymph  glands,  myelocytes  in  the 
bone-marrow,  splenocytes  in  the  spleen). 

Blood-platelets  are  small,  colorless,  round  or  ellipsoid  bodies 
of  unequal  size,  usually  about  one-third  the  diameter  of  a  red 
blood-cell,  first  described  by  Hayem,  Bizzozero,  and  Osier. 
They  possess  no  nucleus,  and  their  place  as  independent  mor- 
phological constituents  of  the  blood  has  been  denied  by  many 
authoi*s.  Some  regard  them  as  portions  of  other  blood  cells. 
According  to  most  writers,  they  play  an  important  role  in  the 
coagulation  of  blood.     As  soon  as  blood  is  shed,  they  disappear, 
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and  cannot  be  found  in  an  ordinary  fresh  blood  specimen. 
Clumps  of  debris,  which  probably  represent  their  remains,  are 
seen  usually.  By  pricking  the  finger  through  a  drop  of  osmic 
acid  or  methyl-violet,  these  bodies  can  be  preserved.  The 
number  in  1  cubic  millimetre  is  giveu  by  some  authors  -.in 
200,000,  by  others  as  mucii  as  635,000. 

Everywhere  iu  normal  human  blood  there  are  small  fat 
globules  and  other  fine  colorless  granules,  known  as  blood  ilnsf 
or  hmmokonien  (H.  F.  Miiller).  Their  size  is  usually  less  than 
1^,  and  their  function  and  significance  are  unknown.  The  fat 
globules  probably  come  from  the  chyle. 

Histogenesis  of  Blood. 

Concerning  the  development  of  blood-cells  there  is  a  greiit 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  authors  claim  that  they  are  of 
mesodermal  origin,  while  others  trace  their  origin  to  the  ento- 
derm. Tliere  is  also  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  red  and 
white  blooil-cells  have  the  same  origin. 

We  shall,  first  of  all,  speak  of  the  development  of  the  red 
corpuscles  of  mammals.  The  cells  from  which  these  arise,  the 
so-called  erylbrobJnsU,  are  round  nucleated  cells  somewhat 
larger  than  the  erythrocyte,  possessing  u  homogeneous  proto- 
plasm which  contains  hiemoglobin.  The  origin  of  ihc  eiythro- 
hlasts  and  the  way  in  which  they  acquire  their  hsemniiloliiii  are 
not  known  definitely.  They,  however,  increase  by  indirect 
division  and  pass  over  into  the  form  of  erythrocytes.  In 
mamraaU  this  involves  the  loss  of  the  nucleus,  for  in  the  new- 
born all  the  red  blood-cells  are  n  on -nucleated,  while  in  em- 
bryos the  majority  of  the  blood-corpuscles  possess  nuclei. 
Some  authors  believe  that  the  nucleus  is  simply  extruded  from 
the  cell,  and  have  not  only  followed  all  stages  in  the  extrusion, 
but  also  liave  observed  free  nuclei  in  the  blood.  Other  inves- 
tigators, on  the  contrary,  claim  that  the  nucleus  disintegrates 
in  the  cell  and  disappears. 

The  development  of  red  blood-corpuscles  in  embryonal  life 
lakes  place  in  the  liver,  the  walls  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  the 
Ijrmpb  glands  (exceptionally),  the  spleen  pulp,  and  the  bone- 
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iiiiirrow,  Tlie  tbriiiiiiiiiii  oi"  trvihrocytes  in  tht;  spleen  and 
liver  takes  piaw  In  embryonic  iit'e.  In  the  aJull  individual  it 
is  exelusively  in  the  bone-miirrow. 

The  eolorless  bloo<I-t'ori)U3cle8  (leucocytes)  are  derived, 
JUTording  to  some  authors,  from  a  difl'erent  kind  of  ceils  which, 
in  L'Onti-adistinetion  to  erythrohlasts,  are  cjdied  /euroblasts. 
Originally  the  erubiyonie  blood  contains  no  lencocytea.  These 
come  later,  after  the  develoj>meni  of  the  lymph  giiuids.  In 
post-embryonic  life  leuracytes  increase  in  connective  tissue  and 
in  the  so-called  genninal  centres  (see  (jelow),  which  are  present 
in  adenoid  tissue. 

It  is  believed  alm{)8t  generally  now  that  the  polymorphonu- 
clear leucocytes  are  deriveil  from  the  myelocytes  of  the  bone- 
raarrow ;  and  that  lymphocytes  arise  in  the  germinal  centres 
of  the  lymph  glands.  Uskow  and  others  regard  the  polymor- 
phonuclear leucocytes  as  the  terminal  stage  in  the  development 
of  leucocytes,  and  that  the  other  forms  constitute  a  series  which 
leads  up  to  this  stage. 

The  blood  as  a  whole  \v,i^  two  main  functions,  namely,  to 
trarry  oxygen  to  tlie  various  parts  of  the  body  from  the  lungs, 
and  to  carry  waste  products  to  the  different  excretory  organs. 
As  mentioned  above,  the  white  corpuscles  have  a  protective 
action  in  the  so-called  phagocytosis.  Accfjrding  to  some 
authoif*,  they  not  only  are  capable  of  surrounding  and  digesting 
bacteria,  etc. ;  but  they  also  secrete  a  substance  (alexine)  which 
is  a  powerful  poison  for  bacteria. 

The  coagulation  of  blood,  which  takes  place  as  soon  as  it 
leaves  the  vessel;^,  or  in  the  vessels  after  death,  is  dependent  on 
the  formation  q1  fibrin.  Details  concerning  this  process  should 
be  sought  for  in  works  on  physiology.  Fibrin  appears  in  thin 
layers,  in  the  form  of  flue  fibrils  which  form  a  network.  This 
forms  the  clot  which  is  characteristic  of  coagulated  blood,  and 
contains  within  the  meshes  of  the  tihrin  network  all  the  formed 
elements  of  the  blood. 

Hmmoglobin,  the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  corpuscle,  sepa- 
rates in  most  animals  under  certain  conditions  in  the  form  of 
rhombic  crystals.     Such  crystals  are  found  in  old  alcoholic 
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preparations  in  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  red  blood-cells  of  the 
bony  fishes,  and  sometimes  in  the  liver  cells. 

HcBmoglobin  is  easily  broken  up  into  hcemcUin^  hcematoidirij 
and  hcemin.  The  first  is  amorphous,  but  the  other  two  may  be 
crystallized.  Hsematoidin  appears  in  the  form  of  rhombic 
prisms  of  an  orange-red  color.  These  are  found  in  all  extrav- 
asations of  blood  {e.  g.y  in  the  corpus  hsemorrhagicum  of  the 
ovary,  and  in  clots  on  the  brain).  Hsemin  occurs  in  the  form 
of  rhombic  plates  lying  singly  or  crossed  to  form  stars.  These 
are  called  TeichmanrCs  crystals.  They  are  colored  mahogany- 
brown,  and  can  be  obtained  even  in  blood  which  has  been  dried 
for  a  long  time.  They  are  thus  of  forensic  significance. 
Their  demonstration  shows  the  undoubted  presence  of  blood, 
but  it  does  not  determine  that  the  blood  is  necessarily  human. 
In  making  this  hsemin  test  for  blood,  a  small  crystal  of  common 
salt  and  two  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  are  placed  on  a  slide 
with  the  suspected  material.  This  mixture  is  heated  to  boil- 
ing-point until  the  acid  is  almost  evaporated,  and  is  then 
examined  with  high  magnification. 

2.  L]rmph. 

The  lymph  is  a  colorless  fluid  whose  only  cellular  elements 
are  the  colorless  cells  called  lymphocytes.  There  are  also  found 
in  it  particles  of  fat  which  after  fat  digestion  give  to  it  a  white, 
milky  appearance.  The  fluid  part  of  lymph  is  called  lymph 
plasma. 


PART  II. 

MICROSCOPIC  ANATOMY  OF  THE  ORGANS. 


In  this  section  we  have  to  deal  with  the  t?tructure  of  organs 
which  are  built  up  of  the  tissues  which  have  been  studied. 
Some  of  these  organs,  it  will  be  seen,  are  made  up  of  all  the 
different  tissues,  while  others  are  much  more  simple.  A  fea- 
ture to  which  special  attention  will  be  directed  is  the  unitary 
structure  of  many  of  the  organs.  In  other  words,  the  tissues 
are  grouped  together  into  units,  which  are  repeated  many  times 
to  form  the  whole  organ.  These  may  be  secretory,  excretory, 
or  circulatory  units. 

The  organs  will  be  treated  in  the  following  order  : 
I.  Circulatory  system. 
II.  Alimentary  system. 

III.  Respiratory  system. 

IV.  Urinary  system. 

V.  Reproductive  system  (sexual  organs). 
VI.  Motor  system  : 

1.  Skeletal  system. 

2.  Muscular  system. 

VII.  Nervous  system  and  sense  organs. 

I.    0IR0IJLAT0R7  SYSTEM. 

Under  this  heading  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  the  heart, 
blood-vessels,  lymph-vessels,  and  blood-forming  organs — i,  e,, 
the  lymph  glands,  spleen,  thymus,  bone-marrow,  and  those 
ductless  glands  whose  internal  secretion  is  poured  into  the  cir- 
culatory system  and  exercises  on  it  a  profound  influence — /.  e,, 
the  thyroid,  adrenal,  pituitary  body,  and  carotid  gland. 
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1.  BLOOD  VASCUIiAB  SYSTEM. 
This  whole  i^yytt'ni  is  lined  wilL  endothelium,  which  foriua 
•A  complicated  epitiielial  or  endotheliiil  tube.  The  heart  is 
much  thickened  outside  this  tube  by  muscular  develojiment, 
while  the  capillaries  consist  of  the  endothelial  tube  alone.  The 
thicker  vessels  have  the  so-called  accessory  coats,  which  are 
divided  into  iniima.  media,  and  adventitia. 


(a)  Capillaries, 

These  are  very  small  vessels  with  a  diameter  of  betweeu 
7  and  15^,  situated  between  the  venous  and  arterial  systems. 
The  wall  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  flat  endothelium,  the  cells 
of  whicli  are  joined  together  by  a  small  quantily  of  cement 
substance,  which  is  easily  demonstrated  by  means  of  silver 
nitrate.  The  outlines  of  these  cells  are  shown  in  Fig.  93,  and 
are  seen  to  be  irregular  and  jagged.  They  are  arranged  usually 
with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  that  of  the  vessel.  The  nuclei 
are  arranged  similarly  and  show  a  small  collection  of  proto- 
plasm in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Stigmata  and  stomata 
{small  openings  between  the  cells)  are  seen  frequently.  The 
thinness  of  the  walls  allows  diffusion  and  osmosis  to  go  on  \ 
freely,  which  is  of  gi'eat  importance  in  the  body  metabolism. 

The  capillaries  anastomose  freely  with  one  another,  forming 
a  network  which  is  easily  seen  in  the  mesentery  In  muscle 
the  meshes  of  this  network  are  long  and  narrow.  In  the  liver 
they  are  much  smaller. 

Tlie  vessels  which  pass  over  from  the  cajiillaries  to  the 
arteries,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  veins  on  the  other  hand, 
are  known  an  precajiUlnrif  arteries  and  veins. 

The  new  formation  of  capillaries  is  seen  best  in  tlie  greater 
omentum  of  young  animals  (Fig.  86).  From  already  devel- 
oped capillaries  protoplasmic  sprouts  branch  off  and  extend 
into  the  surrounding  tissue.  These  sprouts  are  the  result  of 
karyokiiietic  division  of  the  endothelial  cells.  They  begin  to 
become  hollow  and  to  form  a  blind  canal,  wliich  meets  another 
wmilar  sprout  and  joins  with  it,  the  lumen  becoming  con- 
tinuous in  the  two.     Other  authors  describe  special  vaso/orma- 
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t-iwf^-  cells,  which  form  capillaries  independently  of  already 
^-y-j  ;g*t.iTig  vessels  (Ranvier).  These  cells  are  associated  with  the 
^fy — csalled  intracellular  development  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  In 
.h^ir  protoplasm  are  to  be  found  well-formed  red  cells,  as  well 
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=da  granules  containing  hBemoglobin.  Sig.  Mayer  considers 
■these  cells,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  the  result  of  degenerative 
changes  in  capillaries,  and  claims  that  the  hiemoglobin -con- 
taining granules  are  broken-down  erythrocytes. 

(&)  Arteries. 
The  precapillary  arteries  show  only  a  thin  sheath  of  con- 
nective tissue  or  a  structureless  elastic  membrane  outside  the 
endothelial  tube.  The  accessory  coat«  become  thicker  as  they 
approach  the  heart.  Those  of  the  smsiller  arteries  begin  as  a 
thin  discontinuous  layer  of  smooth  muscle  cells  circularly 
arranged  around  the  sheath  of  connective  tissue  which  covers 
the  endothelial  tube.  In  somewhat  thicker  small  arteries  the 
muscle  cells  form  a  definite  circular  coat  (Figs.  87  and  88).  In 
the   loDgitudinal    section   of  such    an    artery    the    muscle-ct:U 
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nuclei  can  be  seen  to  ruu  at  rigbt  angles  to  the  nuclei  of  t 
fiidotheliiil  celle  (Fig.  87).     The  inner  eonnective-Lissue  ■ 
<:unLains  many  elastic  KbrcB  which  are  fused  together  to  f 
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a  utn,  amall  aiiery  trota  tbc  l^pb  fElnnd  of  ■  cnt. 


the  so-called  fenestrated  membrane  of  Henle.  This  forms  tlu 
innermost  coat  of  the  intima,  and  in  cross-section  has  tin 
appcamnce  of  a  wavy  refractive  Hne  running  around  the  luciel 
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of  the  vessel.  It  is  colored  bright  yellow  in  any  stain  coutaio? 
ing  picric  acid  {e.  g.,  van  Gieson's  fluid).  From  fresh  arterk 
it  can  be  dit<sected  out,  and  pieces  of  tlie  membrane  of  a  cod 
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siderable  size  can  be  obtained.  These  have  a  peculiar  fenes- 
trated appearance,  clear  uiistainable  areas  being  present 
throughout.  Tliey  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  membrane  is 
made  up  of  three  layers,  of  which  the  middle  can  be  utained 
with  m^enta,  and  the  other  two  not.  At  the  fenestra  the 
middle  layer  is  absent.     As  described  above,  the  individual 
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elastic  fibres  consist  of  a  central  stainable  part  and  a  capsule 
which  does  not  take  up  the  dye.  By  the  fusion  of  many  of  these 
fibres  the  membrane  with  three  coats  is  formed,  the  two  outer 
coats  corresponding  with  the  capsules  of  the  fibres  (Mall). 

The  media  consists  of  circular  layers  of  smootli  muscle 
fibres,  and  the  adventitia  is  made  up  of  connective  tisisne. 

A  medium-sized  artery  (Fig.  89)  is  composed  of  three  di^- 
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tinct  coats:    the  intimii,   niediu.  aiiil    advciititia.     The    intki 
troDBiste  of  a  thin  connective-tissue  layer  immediately  siirrount 
ing  the  endothelial  tube,  and  Rente's  feneetrati'd  membranel 
the  elaatica  interna.     Around  this  is  a  ihttrk  layer,  tlie  vtet 
consisting  largely  nf  t^mooth   nniscle,  but   conlainiuf;  as  ' 


many  white  fibrous  and  elastic  eonneetive-tisBUe  strands, 
muscle  runs  circularly,  and  is  arranged  in  layen*  separated  I 
connective  tissue  in  the  form  of  concentric  hands  of  elaa 
tissue  (Fig.  89).     There  are  often  seen  longitudinal  strands  j 
muscle  between  the  circular  layere.     Tlie  outermost  i^beath, 
advenlHia,  is  composed  largely  of  connective  tissue  and  mUM 
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It  is  usually  separated  from  the  media  by  a  more  or  less  distinct 
elastic  membrane,  the  elastica  externa.  The  fibres  of  the  adven- 
titia  are  divided  roughly  into  two  layers.  The  elastic  fibres  of 
the  inner  layer,  next  the  media,  run  circularly,  while  those  in 
the  outer  layer  are  longitudinal.  Between  the  connective-tissue 
<X)ats  of  the  inner  layer  are  longitudinal  bands  of  smooth 
muscle.    Vasa  vasorum  are  present  in  the  media  and  adventitia. 

Arteries  of  large  calibre  {e.  g.y  carotid,  aorta,  etc.)  cannot 
be  so  distinctly  divided  into  layers  (Fig.  90).  The  endothelial 
tube  is  made  up  of  short  polygonal  cells.  The  intima  consists 
of  a  subendothelial  connective-tissue  sheath,  and  the  elastica 
interna.  The  subendothelial  sheath  is  made  up  of  white  connec- 
tive-tissue fibrils  and  elastic  fibres.  The  elastica  interna  is  not 
a  firm  homogeneous  membrane,  but  is  split  up  into  several 
lamellae,  and  in  some  places  is  only  a  simple  layer  of  elastic  fibres. 

The  media  contains  a  great  many  membrane-like  masses  of 
elastic  tissue,  and  thick  elastic  fibres.  Between  these  are  bun- 
dles of  smooth  muscle  fibres.  The  adventitia  is  similar  to  that 
of  medium-sized  arteries.  The  elastica  externa  is  wanting  in 
the  aorta. 

The  arteries  in  the  skull  cavity  have  no  elastic  elements  in 
the  media.  This  perhaps  explains  why  they  are  more  likely 
to  yield  to  pressure  than  other  arteries.  The  elastica  externa 
is  not  present  in  them,  but  there  are  circular  elastic  fibres  in 
the  inner  coat  of  the  adventitia. 

(c)    Veins. 

The  important  features  which  distinguish  veins  from  arteries 
are  the  weak  development  of  the  media  in  the  former,  the 
small  amount  of  elastic  tissue,  and  the  strong  development  of 
the  adventitia.  There  is  also  a  marked  lack  of  uniformity  in 
veins  of  the  same  size.  The  same  three  coats  may  be  spoken  of 
us  in  arteries,  namely,  intima,  media,  and  adventitia.  The 
intimu  is  a  connective-tissue  layer  containing  only  a  few  elastic 
fibres.  In  the  larger  vessels  there  are  often  bands  of  muscle 
running  in  various  directions,  and  a  layer  of  elastic  tissue 
which  may  take  on  the  form  of  a  membrane.     The  latter  is 
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never  as  sharply  marked  as  the  fenestrated  membraDe  of  arte- 
ries. The  merfta  of  veins  is  developed  weakly  io  comparison  with 
that  of  arteries  (Fig.  92).  It  consists  of  a  few  circular  muscle 
bands  separated  by  thin  elastic  fibres.  The  veins  of  the  lower 
extremities  possess  the  most  strongly  developed  media.    It  may 
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be  quite  wanting  in  others  {e.g.,\ena,  cava  superior,  subclavian, 
veins  of  pia  and  dura  mater,  veins  of  bones,  retinal  veins,  etc). 
The  adventitia,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually  strongly  developed. 
It  consists  of  white  connective-tissue  and  elastic  fibres,  with  often 
well-<lgveloped  longitudinal  smooth  muscle  bundles  (Fig.  92). 

The  valves  of  the  veins  are  derived  from  the  intima,  and, 
like  it,  consist  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres.  Their 
surface  is  covered  by  cells  of  the  endothelial  tube,  which  on 
the  inner  side  toward  the  blood  stream  are  long,  and  on  the 
other  side  polygonal.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  valves  there 
is  under  the  endothelial  cells  a  network  of  fine  elastic  fibres. 

The  mitin  points  of  distinction  between  arteries  and  veins 
are  the  following :  The  walls  of  arteries  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  llieir  lumina  are  much  thicker  than  in  veins.  The  elastic 
tissue  and  muscle  elements  in  the  media  are  more  strongly 
developed  in  arteries.  After  death  the  muscle  of  the  media 
contracts,  and  in  arteries  throws  the  intima  and  elastica  interna 
into  folds,  iiiving  it  a  wavy  appearance  in  cross-section.  Veins 
usually  contain  a  small  quantity  of  blood  after  death;  arteries 
are  often  empty.     These  differences  are  illustrated  by  Fig.  88. 


Alt  the  medium-sized  Hud  large  bluod  -vessels  are  supplied 
'with  small  vessels  (vasa  vasonim)  which  supply  their  walls 
with  blood.     They  run  in  the  adventitia.  and  only  to  a  small 
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extent  in  the  media.  They  never  reach  to  the  intima.  Small 
blood-vessels  are  often  surrounded  by  lymph  capillaries,  and 
sometimes  by  endothelium-lined  spaces  which  are  in  communi- 
cation with  the  lymphatic  system.  These  are  called  perivas- 
cular lymph  spaces,  and  are  found  in  the  central  nervous 
system,  bones,  etc. 

The  vessel  walls  are  also  supplied  with  nerves.  MeduUated 
and  non-meduilated  fibres  form  a  network  in  the  media,  and 
may  end  in  any  of  the  accessory  coats.  Capillaries  are  sur- 
rounded usually  by  a  fine  network  of  nerve  filaments. 

(cf)    The  Heart. 
The  heart  is  a  much  complicateii  part  of  the  circulatory 
system,  with  walls  that  are   made  up  of  tliree  main  layers: 
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1.  Endocardium;    2.  Myocardium;    and  3.  Epicardium  (vis- 
ceral layer  of  the  pericardium). 

(1)  The  endocardium  is  a  connective-tissue  membrane 
which  contains  smooth  muscle  and  elastic  tissue  fibres.  It  is 
situated  immediately  outside  the  endothelial  sac  which  lines 
the  cavity  of  the  heart.  The  endocardium  is  spoken  of  usually 
as  including  both  the  endothelial  layer  and  the  smooth  muscle 
and  elastic  fibres  outside  it.  The  cells  making  up  the  endo- 
thelial layer  are  polygonal,  and  are  continuous  with  the 
endothelial  lining  of  the  vessels. 

(2)  The  myocardium  forms  the  main  part  of  the  heart  wall. 
The  layer  is  much  thicker  in  the  left  ventricle  than  elsewhere. 
The  finer  structure  of  the  muscle  cells  has  already  been  de- 
scribed.  By  joining  together  laterally  the  branched  cells  form 
a  network,  the  strands  of  which  are  bound  together  by  con- 
nective tissue.  The  course  of  these  strands  of  cells  is  not  the 
same  in  different  parts  of  the  heart  wall.  In  the  auricles  we 
find  a  superficial  layer  common  to  both,  and  a  deeper  layer 
belonging  to  each  chamber.  In  the  ventricles  the  most  super- 
ficial layers  are  seen  to  run  at  right  angles  to  the  deepest. 
Between  these  there  are  fibres  in  all  stages  of  transition.  At 
the  apex  they  form  a  whorl  or  vortex,  disappearing  from  the 
surface  in  the  depths.  This  very  complicated  structure  is  much 
simplified  by  a  study  of  embryonic  hearts  by  macerating 
methods.  If  hearts  be  taken  from  pigs*  embryas,  about 
150  mm.  in  length,  and  macerated  in  nitric  acid  (commer- 
cial), 1  part;  glycerin,  2  parts;  water,  2  parts,  the  con- 
nective tissue  binding  the  muscle  strands  together  is  dis- 
solved or  destroyed.  The  course  of  the  fibres  may  then  be 
traced  by  dissection,  and  has  been  described  in  some  detail 
(J.  B.  MacCallura).  The  superficial  fibres  are  found  to  have 
their  origin  in  either  aurieuloventricular  rinjr,  to  wind  about 
the  heart  spirally,  and  to  end  in  tendons  of  the  papillary 
muscles  of  the  opposite  ventricle.  The  deep  layers  also  begin 
in  the  tendon  of  one  aurieuloventricular  ring,  pass  around  to 
the  interventricular  septum,  cross  over  forward  or  backward 
in  this  septum,  and  end  in  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  other 
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ventricle.  Pi*aetically  none  of  the  strands  of  fibres  begin  and 
end  in  the  same  ventricle.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  heart 
is  made  up  of  various  layers  of  muscle,  all  of  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  tendon  of  the  auriculoventricular  ring  of  one  side, 
and  end  in  the  tendon  of  a  papillary  muscle  of  the  other  side. 
Their  fibres  in  passing  over  in  the  septum  thus  take  a  scroll- 
shaped  course.  In  the  light  of  this,  the  heart  consists  of  several 
bands  of  muscle  with  tendons  at  each  end,  rolled  up  like  a 
scroll  or  like  the  letter  S.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  growing  points  in  a  very  young  heart  are 
just  under  the  endocardium.  Karyokinetic  figures  are  found 
there,  and  the  cells  in  that  region  are  younger  than  at  the 
periphery  of  the  heart.  If  the  heart  be  then  unrolled,  these 
growing  points  would  appear  at  each  end  of  the  bands  of 
muscle  that  make  up  the  heart.  For  a  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  this  dissection  of  the  heart,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
original  article. 

In  the  muscle  of  the  heart  wall  there  is  a  rich  network  of 
blood  capillaries,  which  run  parallel  to  the  fibres  and  send 
branches  which  surround  them. 

Elastic  tissue  is  found  abundantly  in  both  the  auricles  and 
ventricles. 

The  annuli  fibrosis  which  consist  of  firm  connective  tissue 
containing  elastic  fibres,  separate  the  muscle  of  the  auricles 
from  that  of  the  ventricles,  and  form  a  place  of  attachment  for 
those  muscles. 

(3)  Epicardium  is  a  connective- tissue  membrane  rich  in 
elastic  fibres.  Under  it  there  is  usually  a  quantity  of  fat, 
which  is  gathered  in  masses  in  certain  places.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  epicardium  is  covered  by  flat  endothelial  cells. 

The  heart  valves  are  connective- tissue  structures  formed  bv 
a  reduplicature  of  the  endocardium,  and  contain  connective 
tissue  and  smooth  muscle.  Their  surface  is  covered  bv  endo- 
thelial  cells.     No  blood-vessels  are  present  in  the  heart  valves. 

The  pericardium  is  a  connective-tissue  membrane  containing 
raanv  elastic  fibres,  and  on  its  free  inner  surface  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells. 
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The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  cardiac  plexus,  the  vagus, 
and  the  sympathetic  system.  They  are  both  medullated  and 
non-meduUated,  partly  motor  and  partly  sensory  nerves.  Small 
ganglia  are  present  at  various  places.  Concerning  the  mode  of 
ending  of  nerves  in  the  heart,  see  under  Nerve-endings. 

2.    LTMPHATIO  BTSTEH. 

(a)    Ljrmph-vessels. 

The  lymph  capillaries  are  not,  like  the  blood  capillaries, 
intermediate  structures  situated  between  two  other  systems. 
They  form  the  beginning  of  a  great  lymphatic  system  which 
empties  finally  into  the  blooti  vascular  system.  The  walls  of 
the  lymph  capillaries  consist  of  a  fiat  endothelial   tube,  the 
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boundaries  of  whose  cells  are  irregular.  The  capillaries  form 
networks  that  have  a  characteristic  appearance  on  account 
of  the  uneveiiness  in  calibre  of  the  vessels.  There  are  many 
dilatations  and  constrictions,  and  in  many  places  valves  are 
present  (Fig.  93). 

The  walls  of  thicker  lymph-vessels  resemble  in  structure 
those  of  veins.  Tliere  is  an  endothelial  lining,  an  intima  con- 
taining elastic  fibres,  a  media  consisting  largely  of  smooih 
muscle,  and  an  adventitia.  The  latter  is  made  up  of  longitudi- 
nal connective-tissue  bun<lles  whicii  contain  elastic  fibres  and 
longitudinally  disposed  smooth  muscle  bundles. 
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Development  of  Lymphatics. 

The  problem  as  to  the  origin  of  the  lymph-vessels  is  one 
which  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved.  While  some  authors 
believe  that  the  lymph  capillaries  form  a  completely  closed  sys- 
tem bounded  by  endothelial  cells,  others  believe  that  they  are 
in  open  communication  with  tissue  spaces  which  have  no 
endothelial  lining.  According  to  the  first  view,  fluids  must 
pass  by  endosmosis  through  the  w^alls  of  the  lymph  capillaries. 
The  second  view  implies  that  fluids  pass  from  the  tissue  spaces 
into  the  lymph  capillaries  through  the  open  beginnings  of  the 
lymphatics.  It  has  been  shown  by  Mall  that  no  closed  system 
of  lymphatics  exists  in  the  liver  (see  below).  It  has  recently 
been  shown  by  Miss  Florence  R.  Sabin  that  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem in  the  embryo  pig  develops  as  two  blind  diverticula  from 
the  veins  of  the  cervical  and  inguinal  regions.  These  grow 
toward  the  skin  and  widen  out  into  four  lymph  sacs,  from 
which  the  final  lymphatics  proceed.  By  a  special  growth  of 
the  lymphatics  along  the  dorsal  line,  the  thoracic  duct  is  formed. 

(b)    Lymph  Olands. 

Lymph  glands  are  situated  in  the  course  of  the  lymph- 
vessels,  and  are  grouped  together  in  various  places  {e,  g.,  axilla, 
neck,  groin,  etc.).  They  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  are 
usually  bean-shaped. 

Lymph  glands  consist  of  a  reticular  connective-tissue  net- 
work which  contains  lymphocytes  {adenoid  tissue).  The  frame- 
work of  the  organ  consists  of  connective  tissue  with  a  few 
smooth  muscle  cells.  The  connective  tissue  is  mostly  of  the 
kind  known  as  reticulum.  It  forms  at  the  surface  of  the  gland 
a  continuous  covering,  the  so-called  capsule.  From  this,  leaf- 
like projections  pass  down  into  the  substance  of  the  gland,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  94.  These  are  called  trabeculce.  They  run  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  outer  part  of  the  gland  is  divided  into 
round  masses  of  adenoid  tissue.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
gland  they  branch  to  form  a  network  of  connective-tissue 
strands,  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  narrower  masses  of  aden- 
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uid  tit^sue  continuous  with  the  rouiul  inHsset;  (luteide.  The  gland 
is  llnis  divided  into  two  zouej-,  a  cortfx  and  a  medulla. 

Till!  cortex  is  divided  by  the  trabt'culie  inlo /o/Ucks,  while 
the  medulla  consists  of  mueli  smaller  niaii!>e;i  of  n<li'nciid  tiiviie, 
known  as  medutlartj  cords  (Fij;.  iM).  These  are  directly  con- 
tinuous with  one  another. 

The  reticular  connective  tissue  wliieh  tills  the  spaces  between 
Ihc  tralxicnla"  contains  very  few  lymphocyte's  in  the  immediate 
neigh Ixjrhood  of  the  trabecnjje  and  the  capsule.  Farther  away 
from  these,  however,  the  lym]ihocytes  are  ver}-  numerous  and 
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make  up  the  fbUicles  and  lymph  cordi*.  These  latter  manses 
are  therefore  surrounded  by  almost  empty  spaces  which  se()anite 
them  from  the  trabecule  and  capsule.  These  spaces  are  called 
hfmph  tinuiics  (Fig.  96).  They  contain  a  fine  reticuluni,  which 
passes  over  the  trabecuhe  on  one  side  and  the  follicle  oti  the 
otlier.  Tlie  lymph  sinus  is  a  continuation  of  the  lymph -vessels, 
and,  like  these,  is  lined  with  flat  endothelial  cells  wh()se  presence 
can  be  demonstrated  by  silver  nitrate.  This  endothelium  prob- 
ably does  not  form  a  continuous  membrane.  Ttie  cells  are 
often  found  separated  and  lying  freely  in  the  lymph  sinus. 
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The  follicles  of  the  lymph  gland  consist  of  a  dense,  more  or 
less  spherical  mass  of  lymphocytes.  At  its  periphery  next  to  the 
lymph  simis  these  cells  are  much  crowded  together,  while  in  the 
centre  there  is  always  a  more  or  less  clear  space  where  the 
lymphocytes  are  miicli  less  abundant.  Here  tliere  are  usually 
found  an  artery  and  one  or  mure  veins.  By  close  ohservation 
karyokinetic  figures  may  nejirly  always  be  found  in  this  region. 


From  the  corteic  of  a  dog's  lymph  jrland. 


According  to  Flemuiing,  tlie  reproduction  of  lymphocytes  takes 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  follicle,  and  this  area  is  known  as  the 
germinal  centre  (Kcimcentrnm)  (Fig.  95). 

The  iifftrent  lympk-vessel  enters  the  gland  usually  at  one 
pole,  and  after  dividing  passes  through  the  capsule.  Its  walla 
become  always  thinner  until,  on  forming  the  lymph  sinus,  they 
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consist  unly  of  hii  endotheliHl  layer.  The  lympli  sinuHee  i 
from  the  curlex  (o  llie  medulla,  join  togetlier,  and  kave  l 
gland  at  the  /lihis  by  liie  efferent  vessel.  At  this  place  the  c 
8ule  is  thiek  and  eoinjiact,  and  is  known  as  the  kilvji  slrtf. 
The  sinus  tn-minalis  is  formed  at  the  liilnt^  by  the  junction  il 
the  otiier  lymph  sinUReji. 

The  blood-vesseh  of  the  lymph  yland  were  desiri'ibed  in  del 
by  Calvert,  and  worked  out  in  relation  to  the  follicle  of  the 
gland.     The  following  iiccount  is  based  on  his  de8cri|)tioii ;  The 
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gland  is  (iU|>plied  with  arteries  mainly  from  the  hilus,  but  al 
to  aome  extent  from  the  capsule.  The  arteries  at  the  hi" 
leave  the  Btruma-siibstantte  and  enter  the  trabeculie,  in  whi 
they  run  for  a  short  distance.  After  leaving  the  trabecul 
they  enter  the  medullary  substance  and  break  up  into  small 
Hrteries,  sometimes  sending  a  small  branch  lo  anastomose  wil 
the  arteries  of  the  capsule  (Fig.  97.  E).  Otber  arteries  at  the 
hilus  run  directly  into  the  gland  substance  and  enter  the  raedul- 
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liiry  cords,  giving  off  fiue  braoclies  to  form  capillary  plexuses 
around  their  peripiieries  (Fig.  97,  F).  These  capillaries  unite 
to  form  small  veins  (G),  which  empty  into  larger  veins. 
The  arteries  supplying  the  follicles  of  the  cortex  (H)  break 
up  into  many  l»raiiohes,  which    run  from  the  centres  of  the 


Composite  section  of  three  fullleleg  and  the  iDedulIiti7  I'lintHiiT  Cbe  meseuteric  lymphatic 
gland  of  a  doR.  r.  50.  ((lilvert.l  A,  artory ;  B.  mndullary  nrtery;  C.  follicular  vein; 
E,  arterjr  goini;  tu  tho  cupHUli' ;  F,  fapillariiw  <iri  tlic  periphiTy  of  a  ooril ;  G,  modullary 
Tdn:  H,  follicular  arliir]' ;  1,  nrUrial  oipilliiriut  iti  u  fullicle;  J.  vein  from  capsule: 
K,i!«h]:  L.  trabecular  V.  vciu. 


follicles  to  the  periphery,  where  they  form  capillary  networks. 
These  capillaries  unite  to  form  tlie  vente  folliculi  (C),  which 
give  origin  to  the  larger  veins  of  the  gland  returning  lo  the 
hilus. 

It  is  seen  that  in  this  svstem  there  is  a  Mood  vascular  unit 
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which  is  repeated  many  times  to  make  up  the  organ.  It  corre- 
sponds also  iu  this  case  witli  the  celhilar  unit  wliich  ie  repre- 
sented by  tlie  ibllic'le. 

if)    Peripheral  Lymph  Nodules. 

Collections  of  lymphoid  tissue  are  present  in  many  organs  1 
in  the  form  of  single  follicles,  or  mauy  of  these  together.  They  f 
are  not  so  definitely  connected  with  the  Iymph-vei?sels  as  thei 
true  lymph  glands  are.  They  may  occur  merely  as  a  diffusa  f 
infiltration  of  the  tissue  by  lymphocytes.  The  so-called  mlitary  I 
foUiclea  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  definite  well-circumscribed  J 
masse-s  of  lymphocytes,  possessing  germinal  centres,  and  all  the  J 
characters  of  lymph  follicles.  Collections  of  these  follicles  are! 
seen  in  the  Peyer's  patches  of  the  small  intestine. 

3.    SPLEEN. 

In  ihe  spleen,  as  in  the  lymph  gland,  we  can  {listinguiah  ; 
connective-tissue  capsule,  sending  processes  down  into  the  orgaa  J 
to  form  its  framework;    and  adenoid  tissue  contained  in  thel 
framework,  the  so-called  splt-ni  pulp. 

The  capsule  and  the  trabeculse  proceeding  from  it  are  mader 
up  of  connective  tissue  with  a  cttnsiderable  number  of  smootJ>| 
muscle  cells  and  elastic  fibres.     They  can  be  easily  distinguished! 
from  tlie  corresponding  structures  in  the  lymph  gland  by  their  I 
strong,  coarse  apjiearance.     They  are  nearly  alway.*  thicker,  and  1 
the  muscle  cells  give  to  them  a  less  finely  fibrous  character.    At  ] 
the  hihis  the  trabeculse  and  ca]isule  form  a  sheath  for  the  blood- 
vpesels  which  enter  there.     This  sheath  retains  it;-  firm  fibrous 
character  thmughout  liie  course  of   the  veins,  but    with  the 
arteries   it  gives   place   to  a  fine  reticular  tissue  when   then 
TTAvIs  by   branching  have  become  as  small  as  0.25  mm,  in  j 
dUmcter.     This  reiiculor  tissue  contains  in    its  meshes  lai^^i 
quantities  of  lymphocytes. 

The  ;>rteirial  .^heath.  consisting  of  adenoid  tissue,  forms,  in 
8omt>  aiiimatit,  a  continuous  layer  around  the  vessel  wall.     Ini 
other  animalf^  however,  it  is  gnthcml  into  spherical  orovoidil 
s  which  resemble  the  follicles  of  tlie  lymph  gland.    The 


are  the  Malpigkian  corpuscles  (Fig,  98).  If  ihe  lyniiiliuiil 
tissue  is  equally  distribiitwl  around  the  artery,  tliis  vessel  is 
found  in  tlie  centre  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscle.  It  maybe 
placed  exeentricidly,  on  account  of  the  unequal  development  of 
this  tissue.  In  sections  of  tlie  sjileen  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles are  round  structures  with  u  diameter  of  0.2-0.7  mm. 
They  are  situated  often  at  the  place  where  nn  artery  branches, 
and  each  shows  a  germinal  centre  (Kelniceiitruin),  in  wliicli 
there  is  multiplication  of  the  lymphocytes. 


(Itnq 

Pan  ofB  ncUon  tbrough  the  >|< 

The  Spleen  pulp  has  the  characteristic  features  of  adenoid 
ti&aue.  It  consists  largely  of  lymphocytes,  but  contains  also 
large  cells,  with  many  nuclei  containing  red  blood -corpuscles 
and  pigment.  Nucleated  and  non-nucleated  red  corpuscles  are 
also  found. 

The  pigment  granules  which  occur  free  or  in  leucocytes 
are    formed    from    hroken-down    red    blood-corpuscles.      Tl 


A 
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adenoid  tissue  of  the  pulp  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Mulpighian  bodies  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  consists  entirely 
of  lymphoid  cells. 

Some  authors  claim  that  the  spleen  is  a  blood-forming 
organ  because  erythroblasts  are  found  there.  Others  regard 
it  as  an  organ  in  which  destruction  of  blood  takes  place,  for 
the  reason  that  fragments  of  blood  corpuscles  and  blood  pig- 
ment are  frequently  found. 

The  character  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  spleen  shows  some 
lXH.niliari til's.  The  arteries  do  not  anastomose  with  one  another; 
their  advontitiu  often  shows  a  lymphoid  character — t.  e.^  iu 
Malpighian  ei^rpuscles.  The  terminal  arteries  show  a  thicken- 
ing of  this  lymphoid  sheath  to  form  the  ellipsoids  of  the  spleen. 
In  their  final  divisiolis  the  arteries  branch  like  the  hairs  of 
a  brush  (penicilli).  The  blood-vessels  of  the  spleen  are  best 
iimsidered  together  with  the  so-called  lobule.  According  to 
MalK  the  framework  of  the  spleen,  which  can  be  demonstrated 
hy  washing  out  the  cvllular  elements  of  a  spleen  macerated  in 
water,  is  divided  into  sacs,  each  of  which  contains  a  spleen 
lobule.  Tlu^o  lobules  have  a  distinct  relation  to  the  blood- 
vt^ssols.  By  injecting  the  vessels  with  celloidin  or  agar-agar 
aiui  m:\ivnitinir  the  tissue,  this  rehition  is  demonstrated.  The 
ariorii'S  onior  ai  the  hihis.  and  divide  into  many  branches^ 
onr  ot*  whii'h  enters  each  lobule  and  pjisses  along  its  centre. 
Tlu-  vt  ins  nil'  alwavs  iniimatolv  related  to  the  trabeculae,  and 
art'  alwavs  t'ouuil  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobules.  This  is 
shown  in  Fi^r  **»^.  Tbe  Malpiirhian  corpuscle  usually  lies  at 
:iu  i;iliis  I  nil  o\  ilu-  K^biilo  -/.  c"..  at  the  side  awav  from  the 
.\»i'>;:l*. .      riu   vriiis  ai^vompanv  the  branches  of  the  interlobu- 
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i\w    \Am\U\    which    is   divided    by   these 
-t\t::il  o^npannunis.     The  veins  as  well  as  the 

it:.   .^\\\:\   \\\:.\  W   -iu»kiii  .'i*  as  in:orli>bular  and  intralobular. 

V:  ■  vt  :■.:;•.. 1  ..■.;;rv  .•:';':-i^  l-i^iilo  l^raiiohos  t»>  supnlv  the  various 
o  :•/.:  .^r:*-..- ■.:<  t-vv.u.l  bv  iho  i:::r.-..r'iMil;ir  tralvoulie,  and  the 
:..:>.    .!;■  ;;  .    :!::..  !\   in-  :\u   \:\:v:\\y^\Ki.^v  voins.     A  venous 

:.;v.:.  :\  '  :..c  '  i'^i^^  :i^^>  ;i  i\\i:s  v'*:'  voii:>  Fig.  99,  P),  in 
^v.   -:    :v.;-..;-    :..;:?    avv    >:r..k..   .>:\as   <.•:'   silttu   pulp,   the  80- 
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caWed  kiatoloffical  units  (Mall),  These  units  are,  however,  in 
commuQication  with  one  imother.  The  termiDal  arteries  run 
into  these  units  and  etui  in  the  ampuUm  of  Tkoma,  a.  i^mall 


Diagram  of  the  lobule  n(  tlip  i<i>leen.  (Mull.)  A,  >.rter>  in  the  cviitm  o(  the  lobQle; 
r,  interlobular  lein  within  the  inU'rlohular  tmbcpul*  ;  Tr  nilral.biilar  trabeclre;  L,  Mal- 
pighian  Tallicle;  C.  inlrulubiilar  culkcting  vein;  P.  intral  I  iilnr  vein  pleiua  wbkh  aar- 
louiida  the  pulp  chords  or  bistoloeicul  uniM ;  Am,  ampulla  of  Tbonia 

dilatation.     There    is  evidence    to   siiaw    that    these   anipullie 
communicate   hotli   with  one  another  and   with   the  terminal 


According  to  some  authors,  the  capillaries  open  directly 
into  the  veins,  while  others  have  described  a  system  of  lacunse 
between  thera.  Tliia  is  known  as  the  intermediary  path  for 
the  blood,  The  capillaries  show  a  funnel-like  widening  as  tiicy 
pafB  over  into  the  veins  (Plate  VI..  Fig.  100).     This  interme- 
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diate  space  is,  according  to  some  authors,  lined  with  epithelium, 
so  that  there  is  here  a  closed  system.  Most  authorities,  how- 
ever, claim  that  these  lacunse  have  no  wall  or  possess  only  an 
incomplete  wall,  so  that  the  blood  does  not  flow  in  a  cloi^ed 
channel.  These  authors  base  their  belief  on  the  fact  that  in 
injecting  the  blood-vessels  the  injection  mai>s  flows  also  into  the 
.spleen  pulp ;  and  because  of  the  constant  presence  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  in  the  pulp.  According  to  the  view  held  by  the 
second  group  of  investigators,  the  beginnings  of  the  veins  stand 
in  communication  with  spleen  pulp.  These  endothelial  cells 
are  flattened  and  spindle-shaped,  and  show  a  striated  structure. 
The  nuclei  project  markedly  into  the  lumen.  According  to 
Weidenreich,  there  is  a  system  of  spaces  (spleen  sinuses)  in  the 
spleen  pulp  which  anastomose  freely  and  open  into  the  pulp 
veins  (intralobular). 

The  framework  of  the  spleen  pulp  is  made  up  of  anasto- 
mosing fibrils  which  have  the  character  of  reticulum,  as  shown 
by  Mall.  As  mentioned  before,  the  reticulum  of  the  capsule 
and  trabeculse  is  more  resistant  to  the  action  of  the  ordinarv 
reagents  than  that  of  the  spleen  pulp.  "  The  main  strands  of 
the  reticulum  accompany  the  interlobular  venous  plexus,  while 
a  more  delicate  network  with  more  open  meshes  extends 
through  the  histological  unit.  In  the  centre  of  the  unit  the 
network  becomes  dense  again,  which  marks  the  position  of  the 
terminal  artery  with  its  accompanying  ellipsoid  lymphatic 
tissue"  (Mall).  The  reticulum  surrounds  the  veins,  and  also 
forms  a  layer  around  the  arteries,  holding  in  its  meshes  the 
cells  of  the  lymphoid  sheath.  Kyes  has  shown  that  the  net- 
work surrounding  the  smaller  veins  is  not  elastic  tissue,  but  is 
made  up  entirely  of  true  reticulum.  The  reticulum  of  the 
follicles  is  directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  pulp  cords. 

Lymphatic  vessels  in  relation  to  the  Malpighian  follicles  do 
not  exist  in  the  spleen.  In  the  capsule  and  trabecule  of  the 
spleens  of  certain  animals  there  are  large  lymphatic  channels. 
These  are  seen  also  at  the  hilu^s  of  the  organ,  but,  according 
to  Mall,  the  lymphatics  are  not  to  be  observed  in  the  spleen 
|>ulp. 
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Mucli  of  the  above  description  is  baseil  on  the  work  of  MaU. 
For  further  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  articles  on  the 
subject. 

1.  TETmrs. 

The  thymus  is  a  gland-like  organ  found  only  in  embryos 
and  young  animals.  It  undergoes  with  age  a  retrogressiou,  and 
at  the  twentieth  year  in  man  we  find  only  a  connective-tissue 
vestige  of  it. 

In  the  first  years  of  lite  the  thymus  consists  of  various 
lobes,  which  are  made  up  of  lobules  0.5  to  1  cm.  in  diam- 
eter, joined  togetlier  by  connective  tissue.  These  lobules  con- 
sist of  smaller  lobules  about  1  mm.  in  diameter,  which  are 
separated  by  connective-tissue  septa.  The  smaller  lobules 
are  made  up  of  adenoid  tissue,  which  is  richer  in  blood-vessels 
and  lymphocytes  at  the  periphery  than  at  the  centre.  We 
may  thus  distinguish  a  dark  cortical  substance  and  a  light 
medulla. 

The  thymus  is  of  epithelial  origin,  and  develops  later  its 
adenoid  structure.  It  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  foregut  of  the 
<'mbryo,  and,  according    to    the    majority  of  authorities,  the 


Sertion  IhnMlgh  »  gecondary  lobule  of  the  tbymi 


Hnsmrs  concentric'  corptmcles  vthich  are  found  in  the  medullary 
-■iubstaDce  are  the  remains  of  thi?;  epitlioliid  tissue  (Stiedii.  His, 
Maurer,  etc.).     These  corpuscles  (Fig^i.  101  and  102)  consist  at 
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the  periphery  of  concentrically  arranged  semilunar  cells,  while 
the  centre  usually  containa  nuclear  and  cell  detrituB. 

According  to  Afanassiew,  the  Hassal's  corpuscles  arise  from 
vascular  epithelium,  which  in  the  involution  of  the  oi^an  pro- 
liferates until  it  fills  the  lumen. 

It  seems  that  the  thymus  at  first  takes  part  in  tlie  formation 
of  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles.  Nucleated  red  corpiwcles 
and  evidences  of  mitotic  division  are  met  with  frequently. 


Two  Haasal'n  cnrpiiscles   from  a   wcrion  Chrouxh   the  thymus  of  a  child  dx   moiiUi* 

old.     X  470. 

The  arteries  which  extend  into  the  interior  of  the  lobule 
from  the  connective-tissue  septa  break  up  at  the  inner  boundary 
of  the  cortical  substance  to  form  a  iiue  capillary  network. 
Some  of  the  branches  of  this  supply  the  cortex  and  empty  into 
the  veins  at  the  periphery ;  while  other  branches  run  to  the 
medullary  substance,  from  which  veins  collect  to  carry  the  blood 
back  to  the  connective- tissue  septa. 

Fine  nerve  plexuses  have  been  observed  in  the  septa  and  in 
the  medullary  substance. 

S.    TH7B0ID  GLAHD. 

The  thyroid  is  an  alveolar  gland  possessing  no  duct.  It 
consists  of  a  connective- tissue  framework  in  the  form  of  an 
outer  capsule,  with  strands  of  connective  tissue  dividing  the 
glnnd  into  lobules,  and  finer  septa  separating  the  individual 
alveoli  which  make  up  the  secretory  portion. 
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The  alveoli  are  round,  oval,  or  polygonal  on  section  (Fig. 
103),  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  somewhat  bent  or  coiled  closed 
tubes.  They  are  lined  with  one  layer  of  cubical  or  low  cylin- 
drical epithelial  cells.  These  have  a  nucleus  near  the  centre  of 
the  cell,  and  often  refractive  granules  in  the  protoplasm. 
According  to  some  authors,  there  is  a  membrana  propria  out- 
side the  epithelium.  The  cells  formerly  known  as  chief  cells 
and  colloid  cells  represent  different  stages  in  secretion  seen  in 
the  same  cell. 

The  alveoli  contain  a  colloid  substance  iiecreted  by  the  epi- 
thelial cells.    This  does  not  usually  fill  the  whole  lumen,  but  is 
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PnrC  i>r  a  lection  through  a  humiiii  thyroid.     ^  IBO. 

separated  from  the  walls,  especially  in  hardened  specimens,  by 
clear  spaces,  as  though  the  colloid  had  clung  to  the  walls  at 
various  places,  but  was  pulled  away  in  the  intervals  (Fig.  103}. 
The  colloid  takes  a  characteristic  eosin  stain  and  appears  to  be 
quite  homogeneous.  Whether  this  colloid  hns  siny  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  internal  secretion  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  thyroid  is  not  known.  It  is  possible  that  tlie  colloid  corre- 
sponds with  the  external  secretion  of  glands  tliat  have  ducts, 
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and  that  the  iutenuil  secretion  is  taken  up  directly  by  the  \A\tod 
capillaries,  wliich  form  a  thick  network  arounil  tlie  alveoli. 
Changes  take  place  both  in  the  epithelium  and  the  colloid  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  gland,  and  in  such  cases  symptoms  show 
that  the  intcruiil  secretion  also  is  altered,  either  in  quantity  or 
quality,  or  in  both. 

The  interalveolar  connective  tissue  brings  many  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics,  and  nerves  to  the  organ.  The  blood- 
vessels form  a  rich  capillary  network  around  the  alveoli. 


Digesl«d  fipctiun  nf  a  liumaii  thyroiil  iFllnn.  ■■Iionim-  tin.'  I'l^.Tix-wirk  ••!  ilin  glknd  •: 
(ho  form  urtho  uJveoli     \  F'xxrA  in  Van  Ochitehtpu's  diiid.  hnrdcnod.  citimclod  with  ri 
and  digested  with  pancreuliii,  mid  cliwrttd  in  gljccriu.j 

The  framework  of  the  thyroid  has  been  studied  by  Flii 
The  gland  was  hardened  and  then  digested  in  pancreatln  uiitl 
all  cellular  elements  Inid  disappeared.  The  main  hundlee  < 
connective  tissue  follow  the  large  vessels.  More  delic 
strands  form  the  supporting  membranes  of  the  alveoli, 
basement  membi'aiies  stand  out  clearly,  and  the  form  of  the 
alveoli  can  be  made  out  (Fig.  104),  The  nlveoH  are  spherical 
structures,  which  lie  close  to  one  another,  and  are  separated 
by  a  very  little  connective  tissue.     The  basement  membranes 
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are  made  up  of  fine  interlacing  or  parallel  fibrila  of  reticulum 
which  are  somewliat  coarser  than  in  other  organs. 

Parathyroid  Oland. 

The  parathyroid  is  a  paired  gland  closely  associated  with 
the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid.  It  is  composed  of  solid  col- 
umns of  epithelium-like  cells.  These  columns  are  separated 
by  a  very  vascular  connective  tissue,  and  anastomose  with  one 
auother  so  as  to  form  a  network  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
suprarenal  gland.  Masses  of  lymphoid  tissue  are  frequently 
found  in  connection  with  the  parathyroids. 

According  to  some  authors,  these  bodies  represent  embry- 
onic thyroid  tissue.  Others  believe  them  to  be  separate  organs 
having  a  function  of  their  own.  If  the  thyroid  be  removed 
and  the  parathyroids  left,  the  effects  of  a  complete  thyroid- 
ectomy are  not  obtained. 

6.    ADRENAL  (SUPBABENAL  OLAND). 
This  is  a  small  gland  situated  just  anterior  to  the  kidney, 

Fio.  105. 
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often  resting  upon  it.     On  sectionini;,  it  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  to  be  made  up  of  a  coriez  and  a  medulla.    The  cortex 
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shows  a  radial  structure,  which  ie  caused  by  the  radial  arrange- 
ment of  the  counective-tissue  framework  (Fig.  105).  In  Uie 
medulla  the  cells  are  arranged  less  regularly.  The  followiug 
description  is  based  largely  on  an  account  of  the  structure  of 
the  gland  given  by  Flint. 

The  whole  gland  is  surrounded  by  a  capsule  (Fig.  106), 
which  is  composed  largely  of  reticulum.  Elastic  Obres  and 
smooth  muscle  cells  are  also  present. 

The  cwtex  may  be  divided  into  three  layers:  1,  the  zona 
glomerulosa;  2,  the  zona  fasciculata ;  and  3,  the  zona  reticu- 
laris (Figs.  105-107). 

1,  The  zona  glotnerulosa  is  made  up  of  cylindrical  epithelial 


Zona  gtomenJoBa 
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cell?  arranged  in  more  or  less  coiled  columns  separated  by 
strands  of  connective  tissue  derived  from  the  capsule  (Figs.  106, 
107).  The  nuclei  are  sitiuited  in  the  middle  part  of  the  cell 
bodies.     They  are  oval  or  round,  and  stain  deeply. 

2.  The  zona  fasciculala  consists  of  snialler  polygonal  cells 
arranged  in  anastomosing  columns  whose  long  axes  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  surfjice  of  the  capsule.     The  columns  are  sepa- 
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»ted  by  blood  capillaries.  The  cells  possess  a  granular  proU)- 
plaiim  which  otten  contains  fat  droplets.  The  nuclei  are  placed 
ceotrally,  and  are  vesicular  in  character. 

3.  The  zona  reticularis  is  composed  of  cells  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  those  of  ibe  zona  fnsciculut;i.  They  are  arranged  in 
columns  which  form  a  distinct  networii,  as  shown  in  Figs.  105 
,  and  107.     They  occupy  the  meshes  of  a  fine  capillary  plexus. 


Tlje    medulla    consists    of    polygonal     cells    with    lightly 

lining    protoplasm    and    deeply-staining    nuclei.      They  are 

■ouped  togellier  into  ronnd  or  oval  masses,  which  are  sur- 

vunded  by  numerous  blood-vessels  and  separated  by  .septa  of 

«ticulura.      The  cells  often  surround  a  blood-vessel  like  the 

pithelial  cells  of  a  gland  duct. 
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According  to  Flint,  lymphoid  nodules  with  germinal 
centres  are  found  sometimes  in  the  medulla  of  the  adrenal,  and 
scattered  groups  of  lymphoid  cells  also  in  the  eoi^^ex. 

Blood-vessels  of  the  Adrenal. — These,  as  they  occur  in  the 
dog,  have  been  described  in  detail  by  Flint.  In  the  capsule 
the  suprarenal  arteries  form  a  poorly  defined  plexus  from 
which-  the  whole  gland  is  supplied.  Three  systems  of  arteries 
are  derived  from  this  plexus,  supplying  the  capsule,  cortex,  and 
medulla,  respectively.  The  arterice  capsulce  form  a  network  of 
capillaries  in  the  capsule,  which  empty  into  the  capsular  venous 
plexus,  which  lies  just  beneath  the  arterial  plexus.  The 
artericB  corticis  break  up  into  a  capillary  plexus  surrounding 
the  cell  columns  of  the  zona  glomerulosa,  from  which  the  blood 
flows  into  the  parallel  capillaries  of  the  zona  fasciculata,  and 
thence  into  the  network  of  the  zona  reticularis.  These  capil- 
laries empty  into  five  veins  which  join  to  form  the  larger 
trunks  of  the  medulla.  "The  arterioe  medullce  which  run  from 
the  capsule  entirely  through  the  cortex  without  anastomosing 
break  up  into  a  capillary  plexus  in  the  medulla."  The  blood 
flows  from  this  plexus  into  the  fine  veins  of  the  medulla,  and 
finally  into  the  vena  centralis.  Usually  two  large  venous 
trunks  are  present  in  the  medulla,  one  draining  the  anterior 
and  one  the  posterior  lobe.  These  receive  branches  on  all  sides 
from  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  medulla.  The  relations  of 
these  vessels  can  be  made  out  in  Fig.  108.  Lymph-vessels 
form  capillary  networks  around  the  cell  columns. 

The  framework  of  the  adrenal  has  been  described  by  Flint. 
According  to  him,  it  consists  of  reticulum.  That  of  the  zona 
glomerulosa  consists  of  septa  derived  from  the  capsule.  These 
separate  the  coiled  columns  of  cells  making  up  this  zone.  The 
framework  of  the  zona  fasciculata  is  made  up  of  parallel  strands 
of  reticulum  running  at  right  angles  to  the  capsule.  These 
pass  over  into  the  framework  of  the  zona  reticularis,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  spongy  network  of  fibrils.  The  medulla 
is  supported  by  strands  of  reticulum  which  surround  the  cell 
groups. 

Development  of  the  Adrenal, — It  has  been  stated  that  the 
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cortex  and  the  medulla  of  the  adrenal  have  different  origins. 
According  to  Mitsukuri,  the  cortex  is  deriv^  from  the  meso- 
blast,  while  the  medulla  arises  from  the  periphei^al  part  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system.  Gottsehau  believes  that  the 
medulla  is  derived  from  the  cortex,  and  that  the  nervous  system 
takes  no  part  in  its  formation.  This  latter  view  is  supported 
by  JanSsik,  Minot,  and  Inaba.  Flint  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  medulla  is  formed  separately  and  grows  into  the  cortex 
subsequently.  From  his  description  it  appears  that  the  adrenal 
in  a  pig's  embryo  3J  cm.  long  consists  entirely  of  cortex  sur- 
rounded by  a  delicate  capsule.  In  its  centre  is  a  vein  toward 
which  capillaries  converge.  By  its  medial  surface  the  capsule 
is  attached  to  the  sympathetic  plexus.  Beneath  the  capsule 
there  appear  small  groups  of  cells,  which  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  cortical  cells,  and  form  the  beginning  of  the  medulla. 
These  receive  their  blood  supply  from  the  capsular  vessels,  and 
grow  into  the  interior  of  the  gland  until  they  reach  the  central 
vein.  At  this  stage  no  differentiation  into  layers  is  visible  in 
the  cortex.  In  embryo  pigs  10  cm.  long  the  zona  glomerulosa 
is  first  seen.  The  arrangement  of  the  cells  into  definite  columns 
does  not  take  place  until  after  birth.  On  account  of  peculiari- 
ties of  this  development  certain  variations  from  the  normal  are 
observed  in  the  adrenal.  Islands  of  cortical  substance  may  be 
found  in  the  medulla,  and  similarly  small  groups  of  medullary 
cells  sometimes  are  seen  in  the  cortex.  The  medulla  in  certain 
places  may  extend  out  to  the  capsule;  and  in  other  places  the 
cortex  is  found  adjacent  to  the  central  vein. 

It  is  still  uncertain  what  the  exact  origin  of  the  medullary 
cells  is.  They  develop  after  the  cortical  cells  are  laid  down 
and  grow  in  from  the  periphery  of  the  cortex.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  sympathetic  nervous  system, 
although  the  relation  of  the  gland  to  this  system  is  intimate, 
and  there  are  often  found  large  numbers  of  ganglion  cells 
included  in  the  cortex  and  medulla. 

Non-meduUated  nerve  fibres  penetrate  the  capsule  and 
extend  in  large  numbers  through  the  cortex  and  medulla.  In 
the  cortex  they  give  off  fine  branches  which  end  on  the  sur- 
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faces  of  the  cells.  In  the  meiUilla  the  network  of  nerves  is 
much  richer.  A  part  of  the  brandies  from  this  end  in  the 
vessel  walls,  while  the  greater  number  surround  the  glaud  cells 
and  form  fine  plexuses  around  theui. 

7.  HYFOPHTSIS  CEBEBEI  (PITtnTABY  BODY). 
The  pituiliiry  body  in  adult  animals  consists  of  two  lobes,  a 
posterior  and  an  anterior.  The  posterior  lobe  is  made  up  mainly 
of  neuroglia  elements.  There  are,  however,  in  this  region  other 
cells  which  are  considered  by  some  to  be  nerve  cells.  Their 
nature  is  uncertain.  Tlie  anterior  lobe  consists,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  solid  glandular  masses  separated  by  connective-tissue 
septa  and  capillary  networks  (Fig.  109|.     This  glandular  tissue 


of  (he  hypophysis  cervbrl  ol 


coneiets  of  ejnthelial  cells,  concerning  whose  glandular  nature 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  round  or  polyhedral,  and, 
uccording  to  some  autliors,  are  of  two  types.  One  kind  of  cell 
is  of  dark  appearance,  large  and  granular,  and  has  a  marked 
affinity  for  staining  fluids.  These  are  called  chromophile  cells. 
The  other  kind  is  small  and  clear.  The  two  types  are  about 
equally  dislributed.  Other  authors  regard  the  differences  in 
appearance  between  the  two  kinds  of  cells  to  he  due  to  post- 
mortem or  functional  changes. 

In  the  posterior  part  of  the  anterior  lobe  there  are  found 
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alveoli  which,  like  those  of  the  thyroid,  are  filled  with  a  colloid 
sobstance.  Sometimes  these  alveoli  are  lined  with  ciliated 
epithelium. 

There  is  a  close  relation  between  the  glandular  elements  and 

the  blood  capillaries.     A  dense  network  of  vessels  surrounds 

all  the  gland  alveoli.      The  glandular  nature  of  the  organ 

lias  been  further  proved  by  physiological  experiments.     The 

Ixiternal  secretion  seems  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the 

organism  as  a  whole. 

8.     OABOTID  OLAND  (OLOliUS  CABOTICUM). 

The  carotid  gland  is  a  structure  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
^3orn,  situated,  in  man,  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common 
<»rotid  artery.  It  is  associated  closely  with  the  vessel  wall, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  connective-tissue  capsule  which  sends 
strands  of  tissue  into  the  organ.  The  organ  thus  is  divided  by 
three  connective-tissue  septa  into  follicles,  which  are  usually 
small  round  masses  of  cells,  the  so-called  cell  balls  (Zellballen) 
of  Schaper.  These  follicles,  or  cell  balls,  are  made  up  of  cdls 
containing  much  protoplasm  and  resembling  epithelial  cells. 
They  are  polyhedral  or  round,  and  seem  to  be  associated  closely 
with  the  blood  capillaries.  They  are  apparently  of  connective- 
tissue  origin,  and  are  arranged  in  small  groups  in  the  meshes 
of  a  connective-tissue  network.  The  true  nature  of  this  con- 
nective tissue  has  never  been  determined.  In  all  probability 
it  is  largely  true  reticulum.  In  advanced  age  the  cell  groups 
break  up,  and  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  connective 
tissue  and  blood-vessels  (Schaper). 

The  carotid  gland  is  supplied  very  richly  with  blood-vessels. 
A  branch  from  the  carotid  artery  enters  the  gland  and  breaks 
up  into  many  small  branches,  each  of  which  supplies  one 
follicle.  The  capillaries  formed  by  division  in  the  follicle 
anastomose  and  make  up  a  dense  plexus,  which  is  connected  at 
the  periphery  of  the  follicle  with  small  veins.  These  join  with 
veins  from  other  follicles,  and  form  on  the  surface  of  the  gland 
a  venous  plexus. 

Numerous  medullated  and  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  are 
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present  in  the  gland,  and  run  as  fine  branches  into  the  fol- 
licles.    Ganglion  cells  are  rarely  found. 

9.     COOCYOEAL  OLANB  (OLOMUS  COOOYOEUM). 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  arteria  sacralis  media.  Its 
general  structure  resembles  that  of  the  carotid  gland.  The 
same  polygonal  epithelioid  cells  are  found,  and  these  stand  in 
the  same  close  relation  to  the  blood-vessels.  Small  branches 
of  the  median  sacral  artery  enter  the  gland  and  break  up  into 
a  capillary  network.  In  the  capillaries  that  make  this  up  there 
are  peculiar  dilatations  mainly  situated  on  the  venous  side  of 
the  network. 

All  the  glands  that  have  been  described  in  this  section  must 
be  considered  as  made  up  primarily  of  two  parts,  namely,  a 
connective- tissue  framework,  and  a  cellular  part  contained  in 
the  meshes  of  this  framework.  The  cellular  part  is  divided  in 
each  case  into  masses  of  cells  (follicles  or  lobules),  which  have  a 
similar  and  complete  structure  of  their  own.  By  the  repetition 
of  these  follicles  the  organ  is  built  up.  The  connective- tissue 
framework  of  the  gland  is  in  every  case  closely  connected  with 
the  blood  supply.  The  vessels  follow,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
course  of  the  trabeculse  and  connective-tissue  strands,  which 
divide  the  organ  into  units.  The  cellular  units  (follicles  or 
lobules)  correspond  often  to  blood  vascular  units,  in  which  the 
artery  usually  enters  the  centre  of  the  follicle  and  breaks  up 
into  capillaries  which  join  with  the  veins  at  the  periphery  of 
the  follicle.  The  arteries  and  veins  are  always  as  far  apart  in 
the  follicle  as  possible.  All  these  glands,  then,  are  composite 
structures,  so  that  in  their  study  we  should  consider  not  only 
the  units  themselves,  but  also  the  relation  of  these  units  to  one 
another  and  to  the  framework. 

II.    DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM  (ALIMENTAKY  TRACT). 

The  whole  alimentarv  tract  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane. 
This  is  a  soft  nieml^rane  consisting  of  epithelium,  glands,  and 
connective   tissue.     The  epithelium   consists   of  one  or   more 
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layers.  When  there  are  many  layers  the  superficial  cells  are 
flattened,  as  in  stratified  epithelium.  Under  the  epithelium 
there  is  a  connective-tissue  layer,  the  tunica  propria  or  stratum 
praprium.  Under  this  is  a  firm  connective-tissue  coat,  the  tela 
submucosa  or  stratum  submv^osum.  This  combines  the  mucosa 
with  the  underlying  parts. 

A.     MOUTH  CAVITY. 

1.    Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Mouth  Cavity. 

The  epithelium  of  the  moutli  cavity  is  a  stratified  pave- 
ment-epithelium. It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  corneous,  and  tlie 
stratum  granulosum  and  stratum  lucidum  are  usually  absent. 

The  tuni/^a  propria  consists  of  interlacing  bundles  of  con- 
nective-tissue fibres,  among  which  are  many  elastic  fibres.  On 
the  surface  the  tunica  propria  forms  so-called  papillcBy  of  which 
the  highest  are  found  in  the  red  border  of  the  lips  and  in  the 
gums  (Plate  VIII.).  At  the  border  of  the  lips  we  find  seba- 
ceous glands,  but  these  are  absent  elsewhere  in  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Everywhere  in  the  tunica  propria  we  find  the  ducts  of 
mucous  glands  (glandula?  buccales,  palatinae,  et  labiales),  whose 
bodies  lie  in  the  submucosa.  These  are  branched  tubular 
glands  whose  ducts  are  lined  usually  with  stratified  epithelium. 
The  details  of  their  structure  will  be  discussed  with  the  larger 
glands  of  the  mouth  cavity. 

The  tela  subiuurosa  is  a  firm  connective-tissue  layer  pos- 
sessing only  very  few  elastic  fibres.  On  the  gums  the  mucosa 
is  attached  firmly  to  the  underlying  structures.  Elsewhere  it 
is  more  loosely  connected  with  the  submucosa.  The  blood- 
vessels form  two  plexuses  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  sur- 
face. The  deeper,  which  consists  of  larger  vessels  and  wider 
meshes,  lies  in  the  submucosa ;  the  upper  is  made  up  of  a  fine 
meshwork  of  small  vessels  which  are  derived  from  the  deeper 
layer  and  is  situated  in  tli(»  tunica  propria.  From  these  net- 
works fine  branches  ])roco('(l  to  the  papilhu,  where  a  capillary 
plexus    is    formed.     The   Ij/mph-vcssels   follow   a   course*   very 
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Bimilar  to  tbat  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  gentory  tienie$  end 
in  the  mucous  membrane  in  two  ways:  on  the  papill»  as 
ICrause's  end  bulbs,  and  in  the  epithelium  as  fine  intra-epithelial 
nerve-endings  (see  under  Nerve-endings). 

2.    The  Teeth. 

The  teeth  in  man  and  the  higher  animals  are  hard  struct- 
ures, of  which  one  part  is  sunk:  in  the  alveolus  of  the  jaw 
{root)  and  the  other  part  projects  to  the  outside,  and  is  called 
the  crown  of  the  tooth.  The  place  of  junction  of  the  two  parts 
is  called  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  and  this  part  is  covered  by  the 
gum. 

The  teeth  consist  of  three  bard  substances:  1,  enamel;  % 
dentine;   3,  cement.     These  substances  surround  a  cavity    in 
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the  centre  of  the  tooth  known  as  the  pulp-  or  tooth-cavity. 
This  cavity  extends  into  tlie  root  of  the  tootb  as  the  rooi- 
eanal,  through  which  vessels  anil  nerves  enter  the  pulp  from 
below. 

The  tooth  jyvlp  consists  of  a  finely  filirous  cellular  con- 
nective tissue,  and  is  cliaracterized  l)y  its  richness  in  nerves  and 
blood-vessels.     On  the  surface  of  the  pul|)  there  are  large  cells 
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— the  odontoblasts — forming  a  continuous  layer  (Fig.  111). 
These  are  long  cylindrical  cells  with  the  nucleus  in  the  inner 
half  of  the  cell.  They  each  send  one  process,  seldom  more, 
into  the  dentine  toward  the  outside.  These  processes  form  the 
fibres  in  the  dentine.  There  are  other  processes  sent  out  by 
the  odontoblasts  in  the  direction  of  the  pulp.  These  branch 
and  surround  the  pulp  elements.  The  whole  pulp  is  sur- 
roonded  by  dentine,  which  forms  the  main  mass  of  the  tooth. 
The  dentine  itself  is  covered  entirely  by  two  other  coats,  on 
the  crown  of  the  tooth  by  the  enamel,  and  on  the  root  by  the 
cement.     These  two  coats  meet  at  the  neck. 

The  dentine  (substantia  eburnea)  is  a  kind  of  bone  which  is 
distinguished  from  ordinary  bone  by  the  fact  that  its  cells  are 
not  situated  in  cavities  of  the  ground  substance.  The  cell 
bodies  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  pulp  close  to  the  dentine,  so 
that  the  dentine  itself  contains  only  their  processes,  the  so- 
called  dental  fibres^  which  lie  in  the  dental  canah.  These 
canals  begin  at  the  pulp  surface  of  the  dentine,  and  run  radially 
toward  its  outer  surface  in  a  slightly  curved  direction,  like  the 
letter  S.  At  their  beginning  the  canals  are  2.5-5  a  in  diam- 
eter, but  become  narrower  as  they  proceed  outward,  on  account 
of  division.  At  the  outer  surface  of  the  dentine  they  measure 
only  0.6  (i.  They  give  off  throughout  their  course  fine  side- 
branches  in  every  direction,  thus  joining  with  neighboring 
canals.  These  side-branches  are  usually  0.3-0.6  fi  in  diam- 
eter. A  section  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  canals 
shows  their  relation  to  the  side-branches.  Fig.  112  shows  that 
they  join  not  only  canals  near  one  another,  but  also  those  at 
some  distance  from  one  another. 

The  relation  of  the  main  dental  canals,  as  well  as  of  the 
side-branches,  is  characteristic  for  different  parts  of  the  tooth 
(Plates  IX.,  X.,  XL).  In  the  part  near  the  pulp  the  lateral 
branches  leave  the  canals  at  almost  a  right  angle.  In  the  more 
peripheral  parts  of  the  dentine,  on  the  contrary,  the  anirle  is 
acute.  In  the  former  position  the  side-cimals  are  les5=?  numerous 
than  in  the  peripheral  parts. 

In  the  crown  of  the  tooth  the  main  canals  t^ike  a  fairly 
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straight  course  and  do  not  often  branch  to  form  canals  of  the 
same  calibre.  In  the  neck  they  are  slightly  wavy.  In  the 
root  they  are  more  uneven,  and  branch  frequently  to  form 
equal-sized  canals  (Szymonowicz).  The  peripheral  ends  of 
the  main  canals  are  dilTerent  according  to  their  surroundings. 
In  the  crown  just  under  the  enamel  they  break  up  into  finger- 
like branches  (Plate  IX.),  some  of  which  run  past  the 
boundary  line  between  the    enamel  and  dentine  for  10-40  (i 


From  a  grouod-scctioD  tbrougb  tbe  jiarts  of 
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into  the  cement  sulwtance  joining  the  enamel  prisms  (Fig.  117). 
Dilatations  are  observed  often  at  the  ends  of  these  branches. 
Most  of  the  main  ciiiials,  however,  end  blindly  at  the  border  of 
the  enamel. 

In  tlie  lower  part  of  the  tooth  the  main  canals  do  not  leave 
the  dentine,  but  end  blindly  at  the  border  of  the  cement — i.  e., 
at  Tomes'  jiranular  sheath.  They  often  reach  as  far  as  the 
spaces  of  the  sheath,  which  are  filled  witli  uncalcified  ground 
substance  (Fig.  110).  Rarely  they  arch  over  and  form  with 
neighboring  canals  a  kind  of  loop. 

The  part  of  the  ground  substance  immediately  surrounding 
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the  canals  is  harder  and  more  resistant  than  the  rest,  and  is 
knowo  as  Neumann's  dental  sheath. 

The  ground  substance  itself  has  a  structure  finely  fibrous, 
like  that  of  ordinary  bone.  The  fibrils  are  joined  to  form 
bundles,  which  run  mainly  in  the  long  axis  of  the  tooth. 

In  the  dentine  of  the  crown  there  is,  near  the  outer  enamel 
BDiface,  a  layer  of  so-called  interglobular  spaces.  These  are 
large  or  small  spaces  of  irregular  shape,  situated  in  the  calcified 
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ground  substance  and  filled  with  a  soft  substance  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  uncalcified  substance  of  the  dentine  (Plate 
IX.).  The  dental  canals  pass  through  these  spaces  without  inter- 
ruption. These  spaces  are  an  indication  of  the  unequal  and 
incomplete  calcification  of  the  dentine. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  tooth  we  find  in  the  outer  part  of 
the  dentine  the  eo-called  Tomes'  granular  sheath,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  layer  of  small  interglobular  spaces  (Fig. 
116). 
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The  enamel  {substantia  adamantina),  which  is  the  hardest  of 
all  aaimal  tissues,  contains  only  3-5  per  cent,  of  organic  sub- 
stance. It  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids  without  residue.  It  con- 
sists uf  the  so-called  enamel  Jihres,  which  appear  in  the  form  of 
hexagonal  prisms,  and  are  on  this  account  known  as  enamel 
prumis.     These  extend  from  the  surface  of  the  dentine  to  the 

Fio.  117. 
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free  surface  of  the  enamel,  and  are  thicker  at  the  outer  end 
than  near  the  dentine.  They  usually  appear  to  be  structure- 
less, but  under  ilie  influence  of  certain  reagents  they  acquire  a 
striated  appearanee.  They  usually  run  radially  and  their 
aiurw  IP  slightly  wavy.  Tliey  lie  pressed  together,  and  joined 
with  one  another  bv  a  small  amount  of  cement  substance.    The 
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enamel  prisms  are  iii  general  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  but 
there  may  also  be  bundles  of  prisms  running  diagonally  and  at 
angles  to  one  another  (Fig.  117). 

The  surface  of  the  enamel  is  covered  by  a  very  thin  (about 
1  (i  thick)  structureless  membrane,  the  cutiaila  dentis. 

The  cement  {substantia  ossea)  (Fig.  116)  is  a  true  bony  tissue, 
which  in  young  teeth  as  a  rule  possesses  Haversian  systems  and 
bone  lacunae.  These  lacunse  are  wanting  in  the  neck  of  the 
tooth.  The  lamellated  structure  is  seldom  observed.  Large 
numbers  of  Sharpey's  fibres  are  present. 

Blood-vessels  and  nerves  reach  the  tooth  through  the  pulp 
cavity.  Small  arteries  enter  the  pulp  and  break  up  into 
numerous  branches.  These  form  a  network  with  oblong 
meshes  which  extend  up  to  the  odontoblast  layer  as  a  capil- 
lary plexus  (Lepkowski). 

Lymph-vessels  are  not  known  in  the  pulp  of  the  tooth. 

The  nerves  enter  the  pulp  in  several  bundles,  which  run 
mainly  in  the  centre,  giving  out  numerous  branches.  These 
fibres  form  a  network  which  runs  toward  the  periphery.  The 
fibres  lose  their  medullary  sheath  and  extend  as  fine  non-medul- 
lated  fibres  between  the  odontoblasts,  to  end  freely  in  small 
swellings  (Retzius). 

Development  of  Teeth. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  week  of  foetal  life  the  epi- 
thelium covering  the  edge  of  the  jaw  grows  into  the  deeper- 
lying  connective  tissue  in  the  form  of  a  ridge — the  so-called 
dentral  ridge.  In  the  third  month  round  thickenings  occur  on 
the  labial  side  of  this  ridge,  which  form  the  beginnings  of  the 
milk  teeth  (Fig.  118).  At  the  same  time  certain  changes  take 
place  in  the  connective  tissue.  It  projects  into  the  lower  side 
of  the  thickenings  in  the  dental  ridge,  and  forms  in  each  thick- 
ening a  dental  papilla  or  tooth  germ.  In  consequence  of  this 
invagination  the  epithelium  forms  a  sort  of  mantle  for  the 
dental  papilla.  The  epithelial  covering  forms  the  starting-point 
for  the  enamel,  and^is  known  as  the  enamel  organ.     It  later 

separates  off  from  the  dental  ridge  by  a  gradual  narrowing  of 
11 
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its  connection  with  it.  The  place  of  junction  which  remains  is 
called  the  neck  of  the  enamel  organ  (Fig.  119).  In  the  region 
of  the  neck  the  dental  ridge  grows  downward  into  the  connec- 
tive tissue  on  the  lingual  side  of  the  milk  tooth,  and  forms 
:another  ridge,  in  which  thickenings  occur.  Into  these  the 
^papillee  of  the  permanent  teeth  grow,  so  that  in  the  fifth  month 
'of  fcetal  life  there  are  present  the  beginnings  of  both  milk  and 
permanent  teeth  (Fig.  119f. 

Certain  changes  take  place  in  the  enamel  organ.     The  cells 
bordering  on  tlie  tooth  papilla,  the  so-called  inner  enamel  cells. 


a  early  stBRO  in  (lie  dcTelopm«iit  of  a  tooth  in  a  pig's  embiyo.    X  210. 


become  higher,  while  the  outermast  layer  of  cells,  the  ouUr 
enamel  cells,  become  more  flat.  The  cells  between  these  two 
layers  form  the  ejiamel  pulp  (Fig.  119).  In  the  latter  region 
the  intercellular  substance  increases  in  amount;  the  cells  become 
stellate  and  annstomose  with  one  another.  As  growth  goes  on, 
the  enamel  j'ulp  becomes  gradually  less  in  quantity,  and  finally 
vanishe.s  almost  entirely.  Meanwhile  the  connective  tissue 
aroun<I  the  tootli  forms  a  capsule,  the  so-called  tooth  sac.  The 
development  of  the  hard  tissues  of  the  tooth  begins  with  the 
dentine.  This  is  a  product  of  the  connective-tissue  cells  which 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  dental  papilla,  and  are  known  as  odon- 
toblasts. Tiit'se  are  coUimiuir  cells  arranged  in  a  layer.  The 
dentine  begins  as  a  thin  liomogeneous  membrane,  the  membrana 
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prcefonnativa,  winch  lies  between  the  odontoblasts  aud  the  inner 
enamel  cells.  This  membrane  is  converted  into  dentine  and  in 
the  beginning  is  a  uon-jibrillar  structure.  The  development  of 
dentine  starts  at  the  apex  of  the  tooth  papilla.  The  odonto- 
blasts send  processes  out  into  the  fine  canals  which  are  formed 
in   ihe  dentine,  and  these  processes  become  the  dental  fibres. 


UL-eil  stage  ii 


Calcium  sails  are  laid  down  in  the  fibrillar  groujid  substance 
in  layers.  Numerous  small  areiiH  where  calcification  is  incom- 
plete or  absent  form  the  interglobular  spaces. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  dentine  formation  the  tievel- 
opnieiit  of  lite  pmime/ starts.     In  the  region  of  the  future  crown 
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of  the  tooth  the  inner  enamel  c^ells  (levehip  a  cut  it- If -like  btjr^ 
iler.  Toward  the  dentine  the  BO-calle<i  Toinee'  processes  an 
went  out,  which  give  rise  to  the  enamel  pruniui.  Finully,  cntcit 
tieation  takes  place  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  btith  in 
tlie  prisms  and  in  tlie  cement  substance  joining  them.  Tb 
enamel  cells  disappear,  the  cuticle  is  pushed  to  the  surface  an^ 
forms  the  dental  cuticle. 

The  developmejtt  of  tlie  cement,  which  is  a  product  of  t 
inner  wall  of  the  tooth  sac,  takei*  place  later  as  a  sort  of  peri<4 
osteal  bone  formation. 

3.    The  Tongue. 

The    tongue    is    an    organ    consisting    largely    of  strlatetT 

muscle.      Its  mucous  membrane,  which  is  a  continuation  of 

that  lining  the  mouth  csivity,  is  differentiated  in  certain  places 


Two  fliffonn  pftpillc  ftom  thv  ■nteriar  putt  of  tbe  bunwn  luDgne.     •'  Ml. 

in  a  characteristic  fashion.  In  most  animals  certain  pai-ts  of  i 
possess  a  diptinct  corneous  layer,  hut  the  most  essential  struct 
ures  are  the  so-called /)ff/H7/fF.  In  man  there  are  three  kin<l8| 
of  these : 
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Papillae  filifbrnies ; 

Papillffi  fungiformes; 

Papillffi  circiimvallatffi. 
The  papilla  Jili/orvies  (Fig.  120)  are  0.7-3  mm.  in  length, 
round  or  pointed,  and  covered  by  a  layer  of  cornified  flat 
stratified  epithelium.  This  in  Bome  animals  (e.  g.,  cats)  forms 
a  sharp,  pointed  projection  of  hard  epithelial  cells.  The  tunica 
propria  uuder  the  epithelium  shows  several  (five  to  twenty) 
small  papillee,  the  secondary  papillm,  which  correspond  with 
the  vascular  papillse  of  the  skin.  The  filiform  p:ipillpe  are 
distributed  over  the  entire  upper  surface  of  the  tongue. 

The  papilla  fungiformes  (Fig.   121)  are  0.7-1.8    n:^.   in 
length,  and  have  a  round  form  which  suggests  that  of  a  small 


Perpendicular  section  through  a  papilla  fu 


mushroom.  They  are  present  mainly  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tongue,  aud  are  distinguished  easily  from  the  other  papilla 
by  their  red  color,  which  is  due  to  their  thin  epithelial  coverinjj 
and  rich  blood  supply.  They  are  covered  with  epithelium 
aimilar  to  that  of  the  mouth  cavity,  and  show  many  secondary 
papillfe. 


Il66 
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Tlif  papilla'    valhtt<F   or   rirmtmvallalm   (Fig.    122)  are 
f  uamcd  on  Hccount  of  being  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  trench, 
riiey  are  about  nine  or  ten  in  number  in  man,  and  are  armngeil 
in  two  lines  which  diverge  forward  from  the  foramen  cn^cum 
the  back  of  the  tongue.     They  thus  form  a  V-ahaped  line,  with 
the  apex  behind  and  the  armc  forward.     Tliey  resemble  the 


eh.  ^fl 
at  ^ 


PDrpcodleuIar  tMtiai  Ibrontcb  •  iwtrilli  vallata  af  th*  humMi  tenitDC'    >z.lB«te 
liudx.    >  37. 

papillffi  fungiformes  somewhat  in  general  form,  but  are  coneid- 
erably  larger  than  these,  usually  raejisuring  1-2  mm.  in  diam- 
eter and  1  mm.  in  height.  They  are  usually  sunken  in  the 
mucous  membrane  and  surrounded  by  a  groove  and  a  wall. 
The  latter  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  papilla.  Only  the  up|ier 
surface  possesses  secondary  pajtiilie ;  the  side  walls  remain  free 
from  them.  The  latter,  however,  show  the  end  apparatus  of  , 
the  nerves  of  taste,  the  so-called  taste  buUm.  These  are  some-  1 
times  found  also  in  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  trench.] 
Their  intimate  structure  is  described  in  the  section  on  Sensel 
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Organs.     Into  the  trench  numerous  serous  glands  (v.  Ebner's) 
open  (Fig.  122). 

At  the  side  of  the  tongue  of  some  animals  (mainly  the 
rabbit)  there  is  found  another  kind  of  papilla,  the  papilla 
foliata.  There  is  in  the  rabbit  a  white  area  about  1  em.  long, 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue.  It  is 
made  up  of  many  papillae  foliatse  somewhat  resembling  the 
circumvallate  papillae,  separated  from  one  another  by  trenches 
or  furrows.  They  are  covered  with  stratified  epithelium,  and 
on  their  adjacent  sides  are  many  taste  bulbs  (see  under  Organs 
of  Taste). 

The  svhmucosa  of  the  tongue  is  firm  at  the  tip  and  along 
its  dorsal  surface,  but  looser  elsewhere. 

The  muscles  of  the  tongue  are  cross-striated.  Their  arrange- 
ment will  be  found  in  works  on  gross  anatomy.  In  the  frog 
the  muscle  fibres  are  frequently  seen  to  branch.  Between  the 
muscle  bundles  there  are  glands,  fat,  and  intramuscular  con- 
nective tissue.  The  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  tongue  is  spoken 
^f  under  "  Lingual  tonsils." 

The  blood-vessels  are  spread  out  in  a  capillary  network 
under  the  epithelium,  which  is  especially  well  developed  in  the 
papillae.  The  lymphatics  have  a  similar  course.  The  nerves 
end  in  part  freely  between  the  epithelial  cells,  and  partly  in 
various  terminal  end  organs  (Krause's  end  bulbs,  Meissner's 
taste  corpuscles  and  taste  buds). 

4.    The  Tonsils. 

The  adenoid  tissue  is  well  developed  around  the  borders 
of  the  mouth  cavity,  forming  an  organ  which  Waldeyer  has 
called  the  lymphatic  pharyngeal  ring.  This  tissue  may  be 
divided  into  three  main  masses,  that  which  is  in  the  tongue 
(lingual  tonsils),  that  associated  with  the  palate  (palatine 
tonsils)y  and  that  situated  in  the  pharynx  (pharyngeal  tonsils). 

The  lingual  tonsils  {folUculi  Unguales)  are  situated  in  that 
part  of  the  tongue  between  the  circumvallate  papilUe  and  the 
epiglottis.  They  are  round  masses  of  adenoid  tissue  lying  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tunica  propria,  easily  visible  to  the  naked 
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eye,  and  slightly  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the  mueot 
In  the  cetitre  of  these  massei:  ir<  a  deep  ilepre^iun.  known  i 


the  crypi.  This  is-  a  blind  ciinal  liued,  like  the  surface  of^ 
the  tongue,  with  stratified  ei)ithelium  (Fig.  1*23|.  It  is  dis-  " 
tinguialied    from    the  epitlieliuni  of  tlie  tonsiie,  however,  by 


tjveafSleM  iniurfi-iii.(i_^ 


ma&i!^ii&slSi&.S;iM^ 


the    presence  of  places  where  the  iymphooyl&i  have  pushed 
their    way  between    the  epithelial    cells  to  reach  the  surface 
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mg.  124).      The  lymphocytes  which  escape  at  these  places 

?o^Krm  the  salivary  corpuscles  of  the  saliva.     Tlie  adenoid  tissue 

MXider  the  epithelium  is  divided  into  follicles  which  resemble 

tViose  of  the  lymph  glands,  possessing  a  germinal  centre  and  a 

Olense  periphery. 

The  ducts  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  root  of  the  tongue 
often  open  into  the  crypts. 

The  palatine  tonsils  have  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the 
lingual  tonsils,  with  the  exception  of  being  much  larger  and 
possessing  ten  to  twenty  follicles  and  a  number  of  crypto 
(Plate  XII.,  Fig.  125).  The  follicles  are  situated  at  about  the 
same  level  as  the  tunica  propria  and  possess  usually  very  dis- 
tinct germinal  centres.  The  epithelium  covering  them  is  in 
many  places  pierced  partly  or  completely  by  an  encroachment 
of  the  adenoid  tissue.  The  crypts  always  contain  a  number  of 
lymphocytes  and  may  be  branched. 

The  tonsils  can  easily  be  seen  at  the  pillars  of  the  fautjes, 
and  when  inflamed  may  become  so  large  that  they  almost  or 
quite  meet  in  the  median  line. 

The  pharyngeal  tonsils  lie  at  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
mainly  in  the  naso-pharynx.  Their  structure  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  palatine  tonsils.  The  crypts  are  clothed 
often  with  ciliated  epithelium,  and  are  five  or  six  in  number. 
Into  these  open  the  mixed  glands,  which  form  a  distinct  layer 
under  the  follicles.  There  is  here  also  a  migration  of  lympho- 
cytes through  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  organ.  It  is  these 
tonsils  which  on  hypertrophy  form  the  so-called  adenoids  which 
often  are  found  in  children. 

Development  of  Tonsils. 

The  development  of.  lingual  tonsils  begins,  according  to 
Stohr,  in  the  eighth  month  of  foetal  liffe.  Leucocytes  wande^r 
out  from  the  veins  of  the  tunica  propria  and  infiltrate  the  loose 
connective  tissue  around  the  ducts  of  the  mucous  glands.  The 
further  growth  of  the  adenoid  tissue  thus  formed  takes  place 
by  the  continued  migration  of  leucocytes  and  by  mitotic  divi- 
sion of  these.     The  wandering  of  leucocytes  from  the  lingual 
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tonsils  into  the  moiitb  cavity  through  the  epitlielium  begins 
early.  It  may  be  noticed  in  the  eighth  month  of  fcetal  life, 
and  increases  after  this. 

The  palatine  lorislk  arise,  according  to  Hia,  in  a  depression 
which  represents  the  space  between  the  second  and  third  bran- 
chial arches.  This  is  clothed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  cavity.  The  crypts  are  formed  by  the  do%vnward  growth 
of  solid  masses  of  cells  from  the  epithelium  (StohrJ,  a  process 
which  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  in  the  life  of  the 
human  fcetus,  and  continues  throughout  the  entire  fcetal  life  and 
for  the  first  year  or  two  after  birth.  Tlie  solid  masses  of  cells 
later  on  become  hollow  and  give  rise  to  the  blind  canals  or 
crypts  of  the  adult  organ.  In  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mucous  membrane  leucocytes  begin  to  gather  from  the  blood- 
vessels during  the  third  month.  This  continues  up  to  the  time 
of  birth,  and  it  is  only  during  the  first  year  after  birth  tliat 
deflbite  follicles  witli  gerniina!  centres  are  to  be  found. 

5.     Qlands  of  the  Mouth  Cavity. 

Under  this  heading  are  to  be  discussed  the  large  salivary 
glands  wliose  ducts  open  into  the  mouth  cavity — i.  e.,  the 
parotid,  ^'ub^laxillary,  and  sublingual  glands,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  glands  which  are  named  according  to  their  situation. 
AH  the  glands  of  the  mouth  may  be  divided,  according  to  their 
products,  into;  1,  Strmis  glands,  which  secrete  an  albuminous 
serous  fluid  ;  2,  Mucous  ghnds,  which  i>roduce  a  niucin-con- 
laining  secretion;  and  3,  Mixed  glands,  which  simultaneously 
secrete  both  kinds  of  fluid. 

All  these  glands  are  tubular.  The  smaller  are  simple 
branched  inbular,  while  the  larger  are  compound  tubular 
glands.  The  latter  are  capable  of  division  into  larger  and 
smaller  lobules,  which  are  separated  by  connective  tissue  (Fig. 
126).  Each  lobule  contains  ducts  which  divide  in  its  interior. 
The  aniall  lobules  correspond  with  simple  branched  tubular 
glands. 

The  ducts  in  the  loliules  are  more  or  less  curved,  so  that 
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in  a  section  they  are  cut  at  various  angles.  The  main  duett, 
which  open  into  the  mouth  cavity,  are  covered  by  one  or  two 
layers  of  cylindrical  epithelium.  In  the  connective  tissue 
which  makes  up  their  outer  sheath,  we  often  (submaxillary 
duct)  find  smooth  muscle  fibres  running  longitudinally.  Tlie 
main  duct  divides  into  many  smaller  branches  {interlobular 
ducts),  which  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  cubical  or  cylin- 
drical epithelium.  Cach  of  these  smaller  ducts  passes  over  into 
a  galivary  duct  {intralobular  duct),  which  is  made  up  of  cylin- 
drical epithelium,  whose  cells  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that 


•-T 


FToM  k  section  through  a  dog'a  parotid  ginnd.    Rcr^ral  lobnlp; 

their  basal  ends  are  plainly  striated.  This  striation  is  due  to 
small  granules  in  the  protojilasm,  which  are  arranged  in  rows 
(Figs.  127  and  130).  While  the  interlobular  ducts  are  always 
present  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the  lobules,  the  salivary 
ducts  or  intralobular  ducts  are  in  the  lobule  itself  The  intra- 
lobular divides  in  the  lobule,  and  each  division  passes  over  into 
a  so-called  intercalary  part,  or  intermediate  duct,  which  is  a 
tube  lined  with  low  cubical  epithelium  (Figs.  129  and  130;  Fig. 
127).  Many  authors  have  ascribed  to  the  intralobular  ducts 
secretory  functions,  while  the  interlobular  ducts  conduct  the 
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secretion.  The  same  eecretory  function  has  been  supposed  to  l>e 
poBsessed  by  the  intercalary  part.  The  intercalary  part  finally 
passes  over  into  the  main  glandular  tubes.  The  latter  are  blind 
tubes,  consisting  of  a  glandular  epithelium  limited  on  the  out- 
side by  a  fibrillar  inembrana  propria,  on  whose  inner  aurfHce 
there  are  branched  cells  surrounding  the  epithelia  cells.  These 
are  of  doubtful  oiigin,  and  are  known  as  bmket  celU. 

The  gland  cells  >^i  a  serous  tubule  at  rest  possess  a  proto- 
plasm filled  with  higlily  refractive  granules.  The  nucleus  is 
small,  slirunkeu,  and  irregular  in  outline.     During  secretion 


From  aaenltoii  thi 


the  cells  decrease  in  size,  and  the  protoplasm,  especially  in  the 
part  ne-ar  the  membrana  propria,  becomes  free  from  granules. 
At  the  inner  side  the  cells  still  contain  a  few  granules,  while 
the  outer  part  has  a  plainly  reticular  structure.  The  nucleus 
becomes  round  and  shows  a  distinct  chromatin  network 
(Fig.  130). 

The  mucous  cells  have  an  appearance  varying  with  the  con- 
dition of  their  functional  activity.  The  empty  cells— i.  e,,  those 
which  have  been  active  and  have  begun  to  rest — are  small  and 
contain  a  granular  protoplasmic  network.  The  round  or  oval 
nucleus  lies  near  the  membrana  propria  and  possesses  a  well- 
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marked  chroniatia  uetwork.  During  the  formation  of  mucus 
the  granules  increase  in  size,  and  finally  are  converted  into 
fluid  material.  The  meshes  of  the  protoplasmic  network 
become  wider  as  the  mucus  fills  them.  The  cell  grows  in  size 
and  has  a  clear,  trauspareut  appearance.  The  nucleus  becomes 
irregular  and  is  pressed  into  a  corner  of  the  cell  or  against  the 
membrana  propria.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
nucleus  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  unchanged  protoplasm. 
During  active  secretion  the  miicus  escapes  from  the  cell,  and  the 
granular  protoplasm  near  the  nucleus  increases  in  amount.    The 
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nucleus  becomes  oval  and  the  chromatin  framework  more  distinct, 
and  we  have  again  the  appearance  of  an  empty  cell  (Fig.  128). 
A  mucous  cell  which  has  just  emptied  out  its  secretion,  and 
a  serous  cell  are  very  similar  in  appearance.  Usually  cells  in 
the  same  tubule  are  found  in  different  stages  of  secretion,  so 
that  tbeir  appearance  is  very  different.  Sometimes  a  whole 
tubule  is  made  up  of  one  kind  of  cell,  but  in  a  great  many 
glands  both  serons  and  mucous  cells  are  present  in  the  same 
tubule,  and  we  have  then  to  deal  with  mixed  glands.  Tlie 
parotid  in  all  animals  is  a  purely  serous  gland ;  also  the  sub- 
maxillary of  rabbits,  and  tlie  small  glands  in  the  region  of  the 
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Ir.  .r  .K-  ,  ^'.s^iy  'uh  f:hA  arrangem^rnt  in  bijili  54 
.n.,!'.'."'  ^'..i.'.  ■'  «-:  •:,-%.:  ^T^/fiTi'i'rr  trial  i^i'a  typical 
r.  •.v.i^r.  '..'..v.r.z..,>.ry.  iri  whif.-li  r^^tJi  are  jireseci.  A  c 
/  't...:.  >.  i  <:.  :  \.'.  ^riv^rij  ill  Fig.  llil*.  Here  one  can 
^r.v-.-.v.K.-.x.v    r.-^rr   •,!    tfi<-    tiir^-  entering  in   «jne   place 

*..'/..-•'      .;.    I.-- ■•/•;. <:r    Mii^-^r   it   enter-  a  niiiei.iUrf  tubule 
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''/■^/,';.«''  '.,r;. r/^-'-'i  ;i*  rrje  eu'l  of  .-erou?-  cell>.  To  the  r 
U,'-  '.,A'9T>.':,  ."  ':r*  ir*T/ifn#-rliaie  ^liicl  entering  a  niueour 
»;..':;.  «•'.  .'  •/.!.'.':.'/.  At  ilie  *'n<l  of  tlii.s  there  is  a  < 
r/</i<^  '/.'  ''..•'  ;* -'riiNiin''  .-<-roiJ.-  cells.  In  section  tliev  li 
f'/;?;,  '/?'  :;  u>A\'U\u*i\\,  arj'l  are  known  as  the  demili 
fjtffftifv/.i.  I  n"  -i;.Miificarie«'  of  these  cells  is  doubtfu 
*'Jit*\\u'/  JO  ll.  Ilei*l<rili;jin,  llj<y  are  young  gland  cells 
\uVj'  tlie  \t\.i''i-  of  niiH'oiiH  rr*||s  which  have  <iisintegrate 
i'\\tU'Ut'i'  ',1'  mirofi/'  or  amitotic  division  has  ever  been  o 
ill  i)ji..»  ^-^l^.  <>tji<'r  authors  r<'gar<i  them  us  entirely  « 
jMCKtiii''  i'i'\\^,  Aliirji  have  nothinii;  to  do  with  the  mucoi 
whiN'  ;-ofi,<*  tjiirik  tlwv  ar<*  mrrelv  mucous  cells  wliic 
di;-«h:ii;'<d  th'ir  r-«'cr<'tioM.  Ther**  arc  sometimes  to  be  o 
ill  ih«>«  <-i-j).-  th<'  Ho-c;ill<'d  sccnforj/  nffto/fi  or  capillaries 
an*  :i  f  oiiiiiMiaiioM  of  the  lumcii  of  the  tuhule  between 
hf)Mn;.'.  «<llr.  'i'lii'V  an*  found  often  in  serous  tubules, 
.^'*iiM  iiiiH  >  much  JManchrd.  I'hey  possess  no  wall  of  tb^ 
.Old  :ii<-  d^'iiioiiHiniird  most  cMsilv  hv  ( Jo! i::i's  method,  ii 
ih«  whoh*  hiiiicn  is  filled  with  the  hlack  precipitate. 
hi,^dilv  piohiihlc  ih:il  (he  demilunes  of  (iianuzzi  have  th< 
«d  :-<'eii-iiii«i  nil  alhuminous  lluid  :  and  if  this  is  the 
I-  ii«r«-.:iii  V  In  eniisider  :ill  those  mucous  glands  which 
\\n'.'f  nllri  ji     mixed  glands  [M.  Kl'MUseV 

The  -aliNMi  V  I'JamIs  Avr  ri^'hly  supplii'd  with  blood" 
Till*  l.ii'Ti  M-  ;i|',  run  in  the  connective  tissue  betw 
l"l»id«  ll«ie  ilh'N  *Me;d;  no  ini'*  tine  branches,  er 
l«»l'iil.    .  .md     nil. Mind   ilir  lulMiii s  w itii  a  thick  capilh 
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circum vallate  papillae  of  the  tongue  are  serous  glauds.  The 
pure  mucous  glands  are  usually  small  and  scattered  throughout 
the  mouth  cavity.  The  submaxillary  and  sublingual  belong  to 
the  mixed  glands. 

In  order  to  study  the  cell  arrangement  in  both  serous  and 
mucous  glands,  we  shall  consider  that  of  a  typical  mixed  gland, 
human  submaxillary,  in  which  l>oth  are  present.  A  diagram 
of  such  a  gland  is  given  in  Fig.  129.  Here  one  can  see  an 
intermediate  part  of  the  tube  entering  in  one  place  serous 
tubules;  in  another  place  it  enters  a  mucous  tubule,  which 
becomes  composed  at  the  end  of  serous  cells.  To  the  right  of 
the  diagram  is  an  intermediate  duct  entering  a  mucous  tubule 
which  ends  blindly.  At  tlie  end  of  this  there  is  a  cap-like 
mass  of  cells  resembling  serous  cells.  In  section  they  have  the 
form  of  a  half-moon,  and  are  known  as  the  demilunes  of 
GianuzzL  The  significance  of  these  cells  is  doubtful.  Ac- 
cording to  R.  Heidenhain,  they  are  young  gland  cells  which 
take  the  place  of  mucous  cells  which  have  disintegrated.  No 
evidence  of  mitotic  or  amitotic  division  has  ever  been  observed 
in  these  cells.  Other  authors  regard  them  as  entirely  separate 
secreting  cells,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mucous  cells; 
while  some  think  they  are  merely  mucous  cells  which  have 
discharged  their  secretion.  There  are  sometimes  to  be  observed 
in  these  cells  the  so-called  seci^etory  canah  or  capillarieSy  which 
are  a  continuation  of  the  lumen  of  the  tubule  between  neigh- 
boring cells.  They  are  found  often  in  serous  tubules,  and  are 
sometimes  much  branched.  They  possess  no  wall  of  their  own, 
and  are  demonstrated  most  easily  by  Golgi's  method,  in  which 
the  whole  lumen  is  filled  with  the  black  precipitate.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  demilunes  of  Gianuzzi  have  the  power 
of  secreting  an  albuminous  fluid ;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  all  those  mucous  glands  which  contain 
these  cells  as  mixed  glands  (R.  Krause). 

The  salivary  glands  are  richly  supplied  with  blood- vessc^ls. 
The  larger  vessels  run  in  the  connective  tissue  between  the 
lobules.  Here  they  break  up  into  fine  branches,  enter  the 
lobules,  and  surround  the  tubules  with  a  thick  capillary  net- 
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work,  which  is  separated  from  the  gland  cells  by  a  thin  mem- 
braua  ^propria. 

Non-meduUated  nerve  fibres  form  a  network  at  the  mem- 
brana  propria,  which  is  pierced  by  the  small  branches.  They 
become  thickened  in  a  varicose  manner  around  the  surfaces 
of  the  gland  cells. 

Having  described  briefly  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  cavity,  a  few  words  will  be  of  aid  con- 
cerning the  peculiarities  of  each  of  these  glands. 

The  parotid  is  a  purely  serous  gland  in  man  and  in  most 
animals  (Figs.  126  and  127).  The  secretory  capillaries  are 
seen  very  plainly  between  the  gland  cells. 

The  s^ubmaxillary  is  in  man  and  in  the  majority  of  animals 
a  mixed  gland.  In  the  rabbit  it  is  purely  serous.  In  man  it 
contains  more  serous  than  mucous  tubules  (Fig.  130).  The 
main  duct  has  in  the  connective  tissue  a  number  of  longitud- 
inally disposed  smooth  muscle  fibres.  The  framework  of  ihe 
submaxillary  gland  consists  of  a  well-marked  capsule  with 
strands  of  connective  tissue  extending  from  it  into  the  gland, 
dividing  it  into  lobules.  Each  acinus  is  surrounded  by  a  deli- 
cate basement  membrane  which  has  a  distinctly  fibrillar  struct- 
ure (Flint).  These  basement  membranes  are  continuous  with 
a  delicate  fibrillar  membrane  enclosing  each  lobule.  Elastic 
fibres  have  been  found  surrounding  the  acini  of  the  mucous 
type.     These  are  absent  in  serous  alveoli. 

The  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  have  been  studied  by  Flint 
by  means  of  the  corro^^ive  methods.  In  general  the  ducts 
divide  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.  The  intralobular  ducts  lie 
in  the  centre  of  the  lobule.  These  pass  on  into  the  intercalary 
ducts,  into  which  the  acini  empty.  The  lumen  of  the  acinus 
has  a  dilated  appearance,  like  an  ampulla,  at  the  end  of  the 
intercalary  duct  (Fig.  132).  From  three  to  six  ampullse  empty 
into  each  intercalary  duct. 

Development  of  the  Sitbmaxillary , — The  gland  appears  at  a 
fairly  early  date  as  a  mass  of  large  epithelial  cells  arranged 
partly  in  columns  which  represent  the  developing  ducts  and 
alveoli.     At  the  ends  of   these  columns  there  are  knob-like 
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swellings  showing  numerous  karyokinetic  figures.  A  capillary 
plexus  of  blood-vessels  develops  around  the  masses  of  epithe- 
lial cells.  The  columns  of  cells  divide  many  times,  and  a 
lumen  is  formed  in  them  continuous  with  that  of  the  duct. 
The  interlobular  connective  tissue  develops  in  connection  with 
the  ingrowing  blood-vessels. 

The  nerves  in  the  submaxillary  are  numerous.  Some  end 
in  Pacinian  corpuscles  (Krause);  some  supply  the  blood-vessels; 
while  most  of  them  terminate  in  the  secreting  alveoli.  These 
latter  pierce  the  basement  membrane  and  form  a  rich  arbores- 
cence  around  the  alveolar  cells  (Berkley). 

Fig.  132. 


CorroHiuii  Hpecimeu  of  ducts  of  HubmnxilUry  gland  of  dog.     (Flini.;     The  docte  werr 
injected  with  celloidin  ii^jection  mass,  and  the  tissue  dissolved  away. 

The  sublingual  gland  contains  no  entirely  serous  tubules. 
It  is  a  mixed  gland,  but  in  man  is  in  large  part  mucous.  The 
cells  of  the  intralobular  ducts  are  not  striated,  as  in  some  of  the 
other  glands.  The  intercalary  ducts  are  narrow,  and  are  lined 
with  a  low  cubical  epithelium.  The  main  ducts  are  clothed 
with  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  break  into  many  small 
branches  whose  walls  are  made  up  of  cubical  cells.  These  lead 
to  still  smaller  branches,  which  end  at  the  demilunes  of  Gianuzzi 
in  secretory  capillaries  (Fig.  128). 

The  small  glands^  which  are  distributed  widely  over  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  are  tubular  and  branched,  sometimes  simple, 
and  sometimes  compound.  The  body  of  the  gland  is  situated 
jilways  in  the  submucosa,  often  extending  down  between  the 
muscles. 

According  to  their  location,  we  have:  glandulae  labiales, 
l)uccales,  palatinie,  linguales,  etc.     According  to  their  products, 
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we  may  distinguish  serous,  mucous,  and  mixed  glands.  They 
possess  neither  intercalary  nor  intralobular  ducts.  The  ducts 
often  are  covered  at  their  mouths  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

Serous  glands  are  found  only  in  the  tongue,  in  the  region  of 
the  circumvallate  papillse.  These  are  called  v.  Ebner's  glands. 
The  ducts  open  in  the  furrows  surrounding  the  circumvallate 
papillae.  In  these  glands  also  secretory  capillaries  may  be 
present. 

Small  mixed  glands  have  the  structures  described  for  the 
sublingual  gland.  Secretory  capillaries  are  plainly  to  be  made 
out.  To  these  belong  the  labial  and  buccal  glands,  and  those 
glands  at  the  under  side  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  described  by 
Blandin  and  Nuhn. 

The  palatine  glands  and  the  glands  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue  are  purely  raucous. 

B.   PHABTNX. 

The  mucoiLS  membrane  of  the  pharynx  resembles  that  of 
the  mouth  cavity.  We  find  here  also  a  stratified  epithelium 
and  a  tunica  propria  with  papillse.  The  stratified  epithelium 
of  the  nasopharynx  is  converted  in  the  region  of  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties into  a  many-layered  ciliated  epithelium,  which  is  continu- 
ous above  with  the  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane. 

The  tunica  propria  of  the  pharynx  is  supplied  richly  with 
adenoid  tissue,  which  in  places  is  collected  to  form  the  pharyn- 
geal tonsils.  Under  the  tunica  propria  there  is  a  layer  of  elastic 
fibres  running  longitudinally,  the  elastic  limiting  layer,  which 
is  continued  down  to  the  oesophagus,  where  it  gradually  disap- 
pears. It  lies,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pharyngeal  muscles,  and  sends  strong  bands  of  elastic  fibres 
into  the  intermuscular  septa  (J.  Schaffer).  In  these  places 
the  submucosa  is  wanting,  and  the  mucous  glands  extend 
down  and  branch  between  the  muscle  bundles.  In  the  larvn- 
geal  part  the  elastic  limiting  layer  is  separated  from  the  mus- 
cle, and  here  there  is  a  distinct  submucosa,  in  which  the 
glands  lie. 

12 
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The  ouliT  iiuiecle  layer  (the  constrictors  of  the  pharyit] 
coneieta  of  striated  muscle. 

C.    CESOPHAaUS. 

Id  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus  can  be  distinguished  :  muo 
gubtuucosa,  Qiuscularic;,  and  tunica  adventitia. 

The  mucosa  is  similar  in  structure  to  tliat  of  the  moud 
cavity.  It  possesses,  however,  a  thin  layer  not  found  id  the 
oral  mucous  membrane,  the  so-called  mmeularU  ntucma:  This 
lies  at  the  edge  of  the  tunioi  propria,  between  it  and  the  8ub- 
mucosa,  and  consists  of  longitudinally  disposed  smooth  muscle 
cells.  Only  in  rhe  lower  half  of  the  ossophague  is  it 
complete  layer. 


■sufllBEIISofu'lng. 


The  tubmucosa  consisis  of  firm  connective  tissue  couUiiuin 
blood-vcfjsels,  nerves,  and  mucous  glands.  The  latter  do  nd 
differ  from  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth  cavity.  Thflj 
occur  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cesophagus.  Tl* 
duets  pass  ihrougli  the  muscularis  mucoste,  and  are  lined  fdj 
a  short  distance  from  tlieir  mouths  with  stratified  cuboid«il 
epithelium.  Under  the  muscularis  mucosfe  there  ia  usually  a 
considerable  dilatation  of  the  lumina  of  the  duets.     In   tJie 
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tunica   propria  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  adenoid 
tissue  surrounding  the  ducU. 

In  the  mucosa  superficial  to  the  muscularis  mucosffi  there 
are  other  glands  distinct  froni  the  mucous  glands.  These 
occnr  in  small  groups  situated  mainly  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
oesophagus  and  near  the  junction  of  the  stomach  and  oesoph- 
agus. They  have  been  described  by  Riidinger,  and  later  by 
Schaifer.  The  subject  has  recently  been  worked  over  by 
A.  W.  Hewlett,  who  applied  the  term  superficial  glands  to 
these  structures.  According  to  him,  the  glands  are  of  the 
branched  tubular  type.  The  tubules  show  in  many  places 
cystic  dilatations.  The  duct  is  lined  with  high  columnar 
epitiielial  cells  with  oval  nuclei.  In  the  acini  the  cells  are 
lower  and  the  nuclei  are  more  spherical  and  situated  nearer  the 
base  of  the  cell.  Besides  these  cells,  there  are  in  the  acini  cells 
identical  with  the  parietal  cells  of  the  stomach.  These  vary 
considerably  in  number.  The  cystic  dilatations  are  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  mucous  glands.  According  to  Hewlett,  the 
suj>erficial  gland.s  differ  from  the  oesophageal  raucous  glands  in 
the  following  particulars:  They  are  sui)erficial  to  the  muscu- 
laris mucosae,  and  tend  to  occur  in  groups  in  certain  places  in 
the  oesophagus.  The  ducts  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of 
columnar  cells,  and  have  no  lymphoid  tissue  about  them. 
They  frequently  contain  parietal  cells  and  do  not  stain  deeply 
in  the  dyes  used  for  mucin. 

The  musrularis  consists  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus 
of  striated  muscle;  in  the  lower  parts,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  two  layers  of  smooth  muscle.  Of  these,  the  inner  is  cir- 
cular and  the  outer  longitudinal.  The  striated  muscle  in  the 
upper  part  is  continuous  with  the  inferior  constrictor  of  tlie 
pharynx.  It  ia  found  often  extending  down  to  the  lower  third 
of  the  oesophagus,  where  it  is  replaced  gradually  by  smooth 
muscle. 

The  (miica  adventilia  consists  of  loose  connective  tissue 
binding  the  oesophagus  to  the  surrounding  structures. 

The  blood-vessels  are  arranged  like  those  of  the  mouth 
cavity,  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  being  situated  in  the  sub- 
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mucosa,  with  branches  upward  to  the  mucosa  and  down  to  the 
muscle. 

The  nerves  are  like  those  of  the  intestine,  forming  two  large 
plexuses  of  sympathetic  fibres,  one  between  the  muscle  coats 
and  one  in  the  submucosa.  The  latter  is  derived  from  branches 
of  the  former,  and  from  both  plexuses  finer  branches  are  sent 
out  to  various  parts  of  the  wall.  Meduilated  nerve  fibres  end 
in  the  striated  muscles  in  motor  end  plates. 

D.     8T0HA0H. 

The  stomach  wall  is  made  up  of  mucosa,  submuc<»a,  mus- 
cularis,  and  serosa  (Fig.  134). 


Section  th rough  the 


The  gjistriu  nuiL-osa  has  in  the  recent  stitte  a  gray  or 
grayish-red  color.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  possesses  certain 
i«mall  depressions,  tlie  foveoffe  (fantricfz,  into  which  the  gas- 
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trie  glands  open.  In  the  region  of  the  pylorus  there  are  small 
folds,  called  the  plicce  villoscB.  Further,  the  whole  surface  often 
is  divided  by  furrows  into  polygonal  fields,  which  condition 
is  known  as  the  status  mamillaris.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to 
an  unequal  development  of  the  gastric  glands.  The  mucosa 
consists,  as  in  the  oesophagus,  of  epithelium,  tunica  propria, 
and  muscularis  mucosae. 

The  epithelium  covering  the  surface  of  the  mucosa  is  a 
single  layer  of  cylindrical  cells.  The  protoplasm  of  that  half 
of  the  cell  toward  the  surface  usually  is  clear  or  contains  very 
fine  granules,  while  that  of  the  half  next  the  membrana  pro- 
pria is  made  up  of  large,  coarse  granules.  The  oval  or  round 
nucleus  lies  generally  in  the  coarsely  granular  part  of  the 
cell.  The  cells  only  exceptionally  possess  a  cuticle  as  in  the 
intestine. 

At  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  the  single  layer  of 
cylindrical  cells  passes  abruptly  over  into  the  epithelium  of 
the  oesophagus. 

Under  the  epithelium  is  the  tunica  propria^  which  is  a  loose 
connective-tissue  layer  containing  a  considerable  number  of 
leucocytes.  The  lymphocytes  form  in  some  places  groups 
similar  to  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  intestine.  In  the  tunica 
propria  are  situated  all  the  gastric  glands,  of  which  we  distin- 
guish three  kinds : 

Most  widely  distributed  are  the  true  gastric  glands  ( gl.  gas- 
tricce  proprice).  These  are  known  also  as  fundus  glands  or 
peptic  glands.  They  are  distributed  over  the  whole  fundus 
and  body  of  the  stomach,  and  appear  as  simple  tubular  glands 
(Fig.  135).  These  often  branch,  take  a  slightly  curved  course, 
and  traverse  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tunica  propria  as  far  as 
the  muscularis  mucosse.  Usually  many  of  these  open  into  one 
foveola,  which  is  as  deep  as  one-third  the  thickness  of  the 
mucosa,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  gland  duct.  In 
the  glands  one  can  distinguish  a  neck  and  a  body.  The  latter 
ends  blindly,  and  the  lumen  of  the  gland  is  everywhere  quite 
narrow. 

The  epithelium  lining  the  true  gastric  glands  is  made  up  of 
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two  kinds  of  cells,  the  chief  cells  and  the  parietal  cellt  (R 
Heidenhain). 

The  chief  cells,  also  called  adelomorphoug  cells  (Rollett), 
form  the  largest  part  of  the  gland.  These  are  round  or 
cubical,  the  form  and  size  depending  on  their  functional 
activity.  During  a  period  of  fasting  and  at  the  beginning  of 
digestion  they  are  large,  while  after  digestion  has  proceeded  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  they  become  much  smaller.  In  the 
fresh  condition  they  contain  numerous  highly  refractive  gran- 
ules, which,  as  iu  other  glands  (pancreas,  parotid,  etc.),  disa]> 
pear  in  the  outer  zone  of  the  cell  during  secretion.  These 
granules  are  supposed  by  most  authorities  to  consist  of  a  sub- 
stance, pq^sinogen,  which  is  converted  into  pepsin. 

The  parietal  cells  (delomorphous),  also  known  as  oxyntic 
cells,  are  larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  the  chief  cells. 


nr^laaftti  frnm  thr  fundus  of  a 


They  are  not  regularly  arranged  in  the  gland  tubule-s,  but  are 
scattered  here  and  there  in  tlie  rows  of  chief  cells.  In  the  neck 
of  the -gland  they  are  usually  very  numerous,  and  may  lie  in 
rows  like  the  chief  cells.  They  are  generally  only  sparingly 
present  in  tlie  gland  body.  Here  they  are  pressed  out  by  the 
chief  cells  against  the  membrana  propria,  so  that  they  seem  to 
h%  at  the  [wripliery  of  tlie  tubule.  A  pro8.*i-seetion  of  the 
tubules  gives  im  accurate  idea  of  the  relation  of  these  cells  to 
one   another    (Fig.    136).      The   parietal    cells    are   round    or 


polygonal,  finely  granular  cells,  containiDg  one  or  two  spher- 
ical nuclei.  They  are  smallest  iu  fasting  and  increase  in  size 
during  digestion.  In  the  fresh  state  they  are  clearer  than  the 
chief  cells,  while  in  fixed  preparations  they  are  much  darker 
and  less  clear  than  these.  They  show  a  special  affinity  for 
such  staiuB  as  eosin,  Congo-red,  neutral  carmine,  etc. 

Those  parietal  cells  which  are  not  situated  directly  on  the 
glaud  lumen  are  connected  with  it  by  a  secretory  duct,  which 
breaks  up  into  a  number  of  secretory  capillaries.  These  sur- 
round the  cells  like  a  basket-work,  and  also  project  into  its 
interior.  The  cells  which  are  situated  along  the  edge  of  the 
gland  lumen  do  not  possess  a  duct,  as  their  secretory  capillaries 
empty  directly   into  the  gland   lumen  (Figs.  137  and  138). 
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Golgi's  method  is  of  special  service  in  the  investigation  of 
these  capillaries.  During  digestion  they  are  wider,  being  filled 
with  secretion. 

It  is  supposed  generally  that  the  parietal  cells  have  the 
property  of  secreting  the  acid  contained  in  the  gastric  juice. 

The  pyloric  glttnds  ( gl.  pyloricm)  are  distinguished  from  the 
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fundus  glands  by  the  facts  that  they  branch  more  frequently ; 
that  they  take  a  more  curved  course;  and  that  the  foveolae  into 
which  they  open  are  very  deep.  Besides  these  things,  they 
consist  entirely  of  chief  cells.  Between  the  fundus  and  the 
pylorus  there  is  a  traimtion  zone  or  intermediate  zone  in  which 
both  forms  of  glands  are  present.  This  is  not  definite,  for  the 
parietal  cells  are  found  frequently  in  man  even  in  the  region 
immediately  around  the  pylorus.  In  many  cases  no  part  of 
the  stomach  is  free  from  them. 

The  so-called  cardiac  glands  are  present  in  that  region  of 
the  stomach  around  the  oesophageal  orifice.  They  are  com- 
pound tubular  glands,  whose  elements  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  pyloric  glands.  Parietal  cells  seldom  are  found.  In  this 
region,  as  well  as  in  the  pyloric  area,  there  are  found  not  infre- 
quently cells  resembling  those  of  the  intestine — L  e.,  cells  with 
a  striated  cuticle,  and  also  goblet  cells.  These  tubules,  resem- 
bling Lieberkuhn's  glands,  do  not  extend  so  deeply  in  the 
tunica  propria  as  the  cardiac  glands. 

The  membrana  propria  which  limits  the  epithelial  layer  of 
the  mucosa,  is  a  thin  membrane  on  whose  inner  surface  there 
are  often  to  be  observed  flat  branched  cells.  Where  the  glands 
lie  close  to  one  another  the  tunica  propria  is  very  inconspicuous. 

Under  the  tunica  propria  is  the  museularis  mucosce,  which 
consists  of  smooth  muscle  cells  crossing  one  another,  but 
arranged  usually  in  two  or  three  layers  parallel  to  the  surface. 

The  -tunica  mbmucosa  consists  of  fine  connective  tisisue 
which  contains  a  considerable  number  of  elastic  fibres.  Fnt 
cells,  blood-vessels,  and  ganglion  cells  are  seen  also.  The  latter 
belong  to  the  so-called  Meissner's  plexus,  which  is  present 
throughout  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  true  muscle  coat  of  the  stomach,  the  muscularis,  con- 
sists of  three  layers.  The  fibres  of  the  innermost  sheath  run 
obliquely ;  the  middle  coat  is  circular,  while  the  outermost 
layer  is  disposed  longitudinally.  A  thickening  of  the  inner 
and  middle  layers  forms  the  sph meter  pylori. 

The  serosa  consists  of  a  thin  laver  of  connective  tissue  cov- 
ered  by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells  (see  Peritoneum). 
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E.    INTESTINE. 

In  the  intestine  we  can  distinguish  the  same  number  of 
coats  as  in  the  stomach  (Fig.  140),  namely,  mucosa,  submu- 
cosa,  muscular  is,  and  serosa. 

The  surface  of  the  mucosa  is  nowhere  in  the  intestine 
smooth.  It  possesses  two  kinds  of  inequalities,  whose  function  is 
to  increase  the  area  of  the  surface.  There  are  ring-like  folds  of 
the  whole  mucous  membrane,  the  so-called  vahmke  coTinivenies 
(plicae  conniventes  Kerkringii),  which  are  developed  especially 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
villi,  which  are  folds  simply  of  the  epithelial  layer  and  the 
tunica  propria,  the  muscularis  mucosa  continuing  in  a  straight 
line  below  them.  These  are  found  only  in  the  small  intestine 
(Plate  XVII.).  They  reach  a  height  of  0.2-1  mm.,  and  vary 
considerably  in  form  according  to  the  region  of  the  small  intes- 
tine in  which  they  occur.  In  the  duodenum  they  are  leaf-like; 
in  the  jejunum  and  ileum  cylindrical  and  somewhat  thickened 
at  the  end.  They  lie  more  closely  together  in  the  duodenum 
than  elsewhere. 

We  find  also,  in  the  intestine,  cavities  in  the  form  of  simple 
tubular  glands  {Liebe^^kuhrC s  glands)  which  enter  the  depths 
of  the  tunica  propria  at  the  bases  of  the  villi.  These  are  longer 
in  the  large,  than  in  the  small,  intestine. 

The  mucosa  of  the  whole  intestine  consists  of  a  sinde  laver 
of  epithelium,  a  tunica  propria,  and  a  muscularis  mucosse.  The 
cells  of  the  epithelial  layer  (Figs.  131  and  143)  are  cylindrical 
with  a  finely  granular  protoplasm,  often  containing  many  kinds 
of  granular  inclusions.  The  nucleus  of  each  cell  is  oval  and 
lies  usually  in  the  lower  half.  The  sides  of  the  cell  show  no 
definite  cell  membrane,  while  at  its  free  surface  it  shows  a  char- 
acteristic finely  striated  border.  These  are  known  as  border 
cells.  The  opposite  end  of  the  cell  often  runs  to  a  point,  and 
is  separated  from  the  underlying  tissues  by  a  thin  homogeneous 
basal  membrane. 

The  epithelium  of  the  glands  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  villi.  The  cells  are  somewhat  lower  and  the 
striated  border  is  not  so  well  marked.     Among  these  epithelial 
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cells  we  find  both  on  the  villi  and  in  the  glands  mucus-pro- 
ducing cells,  the  so-called  goblet  cells  (see  under  Epithelium). 
The  cells  full  of  secretion  possess  no  true  cell  membrane,  but 
only  a  thickened  ectoplasm,  which  undergoes  no  mucoid  change 
and  corresponds  with  the  crusta  of  F.  Schulze  (Fig.  131). 
These  goblet  cells  are  unevenly  distributed,  but  are  especially 
abundant  in  the  large  intestine. 

It  is  not  fully  understood  whether  the  goblet  cells  are  a 
different  kind  of  cell  or  a  modified  form  of  the  cylindrical 
cells.  Some  authors  claim  that  every  young  cylindrical  cell 
has  the  power  of  changing  into  a  goblet  cell,  and  that  a  cylin- 
drical cell  is  really  a  resting  goblet  cell.  Most  writers,  how- 
ever, believe  that  the  two  kinds  of  cells  are  separate  and 
distinct,  and  that  there  is  only  a  superficial  resemblance 
between  the  resting  goblet  cell  and  the  cylindrical  cell.  Many 
hold  that  mucus  can  be  produced  by  any  of  these  cells.  In 
fasting,  the  number  of  goblet  cells  increases ;  likewise  during 
active  digestion,  as  also  in  poisoning  with  pilocarpine,  they 
become  more  numerous.  In  connection  with  the  regeneration 
of  these  cells,  Bizzozero  has  observed  that  many  karyokinetic 
figures  are  found  in  the  glands,  and  almost  none  on  the  villi. 
Thus  Lieberkiihn's  glands  seem  to  be  a  place  of  regeneration 
for  epithelium  which  has  been  destroyed  by  oversecretion. 
Bizzozero  claims  that  these  new  cells  are  pushed  up  to  the  villi 
from  the  glands,  and  the  differences  in  form  of  the  cells  is 
due  to  their  age.  On  this  theory  may  be  explained  the  great 
abundance  of  goblet  cells  in  the  large  intestine.  Those  on  the 
villi  are  destroyed  quickly,  and  must  be  replaced  by  cells 
formed  in  the  glands.  This  condition  is  not  present  in  the 
large  intestine,  owing  to  the  lack  of  villi  there,  and  the  goblet 
cells  accumulate. 

The  epithelial  cells  are  joined  together  by  protoplasmic 
bridges,  which  are  best  seen  in  horizontal  sections  of  the 
epithelial  layer — /.  e.^  cross-sections  of  the  cells.  Between  the 
bridges  are  spaces  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  treatment 
with  silver  nitrate.  They  are  filled  with  the  so-called  cement 
substance.     The  main  function  of  the  intestinal  epithelium  is 
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that  o(  aisorption,  which  can  best  be  observed  in  the  digestion 
of  &t.  By  treatment  with  osmic  acid  preparations  can  be  made 
which  show  all  stages  of  thie  process.  In  what  form  the  fat 
enters  the  cells  is  unkuown,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  not  as 
an  emulsion,  but  as  fatty  acids  formed  by  combination  with  the 
bile  salts.  In  the  epithelial  cells  the  fatty  acids  are  converted 
again  into  neutral  fats.     It  then  appears  in  the  intercellular 
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spaces  in  the  form  of  fine  globules  which  pass  through  the 
basal  membrane.  From  here  it  reaches  the  lymph  spaces  of 
the  parenchyma  of  the  villus,  and  finally  enters  the  central 
chyle  vessel  or  lacteal.  This  power  of  fat  absorption  is  not 
passessed  by  the  epithelium  of  tbe  large  intestine. 

The  second  important  function  of  the  intestinal  epithelium, 
namely,  that  of  secretion,  is  carried  out  in  great  pari  by  the 
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goblet  cells  which  produce  mucus.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  other  cells  of  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn  secrete  a  spe- 
cific substance  which  is  a  constituent  of  the  succus  entericus. 

The  tunica  propria  consists  of  a  reticular  connective  tissue 
which  contains  a  varying  number  of  lymphocytes  and  other 
leucocytes.  These  are  in  some  places  collected  in  masses 
1-2  mm.  in  diameter,  which  lie  either  singly  {solitary 
follicles)  or  are  grouped  together  {Peyer's  patches  or  affmin- 
ated  follicles).  The  solitary  follicles  are  distributed  through- 
out the  whole  alimentary  canal,  but  are  found  especially  in  the 
intestine.  Their  development  begins  always  in  the  tunica 
propria  and  extends  through  the  whole  mucosa  down  to  the 
muscularis  mucosae.  They  often  cause  a  bulging  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  epithelium,  and  not  infrequently  break  through  the 
muscularis  mucosae  to  enter  the  submucosa.  The  villi  and 
glands  usually  are  distorted  in  these  regions.  In  the  submu- 
cosa there  is  a  smaller  resistance  to  the  growth  of  the  follicle, 
and  it  comes  therefore  to  have  a  flask-like  form,  with  the  large 
end  in  the  submucosa  and  the  neck  in  the  mucosa.  The  struct- 
ure of  the  solitary  follicles  is  similar  to  that  of  the  follicles  of  a 
lymph  gland.  A  germinal  centre  is  always  present,  and  the 
newly  formed  lymphocytes  proceed  from  this  place  out  to  the 
periphery  of  the  follicle.  There  they  enter  the  lymphatics  or 
at  the  surface  escape  between  the  epithelial  cells  into  the  lumen 
of  the  intestine. 

The  Peyer's  patches  (Fig.  144)  are  met  with  in  the  ileum, 
more  particularly  near  its  junction  with  the  jejunum.  These 
are  oval,  and  sometimes  several  centimetres  in  length.  They 
may  consist  of  as  many  as  sixty  follicles  lying  so  close  to  one 
another  that  they  usually  are  compressed  and  deformed. 
Often  adjacent  follicles  coalesce,  so  that  the  follicle  thus 
formed  seems  to  have  two  or  more  germinal  centres,  as  is  seen 
in  the  appendix  verniifomiis.  The  follicles  reach  the  surface 
of  the  intestine  and  are  covered  by  the  columnar  epithelium, 
but  there  are  j^eUlom  found  villi  immediatelv  on  them. 

ft' 

The  submucosa  is  separated  from  the  tunica  propria  by  the 
muscularis  mucosae,  which  is  a  thin  laver  of  smooth  muscle 


fibres,  the  innermost  of  which  run  circularly,  while  the  outer 
fibres  take  a  longitudinal  course.  From  the  inner  layer  muscle 
fibres    run    between    the  LieberkUhn's  glands   into    the  villi. 
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These  are  supposed  on  coutractiou  to  shorten  the  villi  and  to 
aid  in  forcing  the  chyle,  etc.,  from  the  villi  to  the  large  lymph- 
atic vessels. 

The  submticosa  consists  of  firm  connective  tissue,  with  glands 
only  in  the  region  of  the  duodenum.  These  are  the  so-called 
Brunner'a  glands  (Figs.  140  and  142).  They  are  branclied 
tubular  glands  whose  entire  bodies  are  situated  in  the  sub- 
mucosa,  and  whose  ducts  pierce  the  muscularis  mucosas  and 
open  between,  or  into  Lieberkuhn's  glands.  These  are  occasion- 
ally found,  not  only  in  the  duodenum,  but  also  in  the  pyloric 
end  of  the  stomach,  just  as  pyloric  glands  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  duodenum.  The  Brunner's  glands  are  recDgnized  easily 
by  the  fact  that  they  break  through  the  muscularis  mucoj-a;  and 
into  the  submucosa.     The  cells  of  Brunner's  glands  are  cylin- 
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drical,  finely  granular,  and  much  like  those  of  the  pyloric 
glands.  During  secretion  they  are  smaller  and  less  clear  than 
when  no  food  is  being  digested.  The  blind  ends  of  the 
gland  tubules  are  dilated  often  like  those  of  alveolar  glands. 
Around  the  tubules  there  is  to  be  seen  a  structureless  basement 
membrane. 

The  muscularis  consists  of  an  inner  circular  and  an  outer 
longitudinal  layer  of  smooth  muscle  fibres.  In  the  large  intes- 
tine the  outer  layer  is  very  thin  in  general,  but  is  thickened  in 
three  strong  flat  bands,  which  are  called  the  tcenice  coli.  In 
certain  places  the  circular  layer  is  thickened  also,  especially  at 
the  opening  of  the  rectum,  where  it  forms  a  strong  circular 
band,  the  musculus  sphincter  ani  internus. 

The  different  regions  of  the  intestine  are  distinguished  easily 
from  one  another  microscopically.  The  duodenum  is  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  Brunner's  glands  and  leaf-like  villi ; 
the  jejunum  and  ileum,  by  the  absence  of  these  and  the  presence 
of  columnar  villi.  The  ileum  can  usually  be  distinguished 
from  the  jejunum  by  the  greater  abundance  of  lymphoid 
tissue.  The  large  intestine  is  characterized  by  the  complete 
absence  of  villi,  the  abundance  of  goblet-cells,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  external  muscle  coat. 

Blood-vessels,  L3rmph-vessels,  and  Nerves  of  the   Stomach  and 

Intestine. 

The  arrangement  and  relation  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
stomach  and  large  intestine  are  so  similar  that  they  may  be 
described  together.  In  the  small  intestine  the  presence  of  villi 
causes  a  considerable  difference. 

The  arteries  enter  the  intestinal  wall  from  the  outside  and  pass 
through  the  outer  layers  to  the  submucosa.  On  the  way  small 
branches  are  given  off  to  the  peritoneum  and  the  muscularis, 
to  form  capillary  networks  in  these  regions.  In  the  submucosa 
the  arteries  break  up  to  form  a  network  of  large  vessels  parallel 
to  the  surface.  From  these  arteries  branches  pierce  the  muscu- 
laris mucosae  and  form  a  second  finer  network  in  the  tunica 
propria,  which  gives  off  branches  to  make  up  a  capillary  plexus 
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which  surrounds  the  gland  tubules,  and  passes  over  into  a 
venous  network  which  is  situated  in  the  tunica  propria.  From 
here  the  veins  enter  the  submucosa,  where  they  join  to  form 
large  veasels  which  leave  the  intestine  by  paths  similar  to  that 
taken  by  the  arteries  in  entering.  From  the  submucosa  also 
other  branches  from  the  large  arteries  pass  downward  into  the 
muscular  coats.  The  relations  of  the  vessels  of  the  stomach  ns 
demonstrated  by  F.  P.  Mall  are  shown  in  Figs.  145  and  146. 

In  the  small  intestine  there  are  small  arteries  proceeding 
from  the  subglandular  network  to  enter  the  villi.  One  or 
sometimes  two  arteries  run  in  the  centre  of  the  villus  to  its  end, 
giving  out  on  the  way  side  branches  which  form  a  capillary 
network.  The  branches  of  this  network  join  near  the  per- 
iphery of  the  villus  to  form  veins,  which  descend  to  join  the 
subglandular  plexus  of  veins. 

The  Brunner's  glands  are  surrounded  by  a  network  of  capil- 
laries derived  from  the  submucous  branches.  The  lymph  folli- 
cles gain  their  blood  supply  partly  from  the  submucous 
branches  and  partly  from  the  plexus  in  the  tunica  propria. 

The  beginning  of  the  chyle  vessels  is  between  the  glands  in 
the  stomach  and  large  intestine,  and  in  the  axis  of  the  villi  in 
the  small  intestine.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  villus  the  lymph- 
vessels  end  blindly  and  show  a  certain  degree  of  anastomosis. 
These  join  to  form  the  central  chyle  vessel  or  lacteal.  Around 
the  Lieberkiihn's  glands  there  are  numerous  lymphatics,  which 
form  a  thick  network  below.  This  is  in  combination  with  a 
second  coarser  network  in  the  submucosa.  The  efferent  vessels 
pass  through  the  muscularis,  collecting  the  fluid  from  numerous 
lymphatics  in  the  muscle  and  from  a  lymphatic  plexus  between 
tlie  muscle  layers.  The  lymph-vessels  leave  the  intestine 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  mesentery.  Around  the  follicles 
the  lymph-vessels  form  a  network  with  sinus-like  dilatations. 

The  nerves  of  the  alimentary  canal  arise  mainly  from  the 
sympathetic  system.  The  non-medullated  fibres  enter  at  the 
mesenteric  border,  pierce  the  external  muscle  layer,  and  form  a 
peculiar  plexus  between  this  and  the  internal  muscle  coat.  This 
is  called  the  plexus  myentericus  or  Auerbach^s  plexus.     Where 
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the  flbre»  making  up  ilii^  large  metfhymrk  come  together,  there 
are  enlargeraeiilA  eousUtiiig  uf  niatij  multipolar  gangliou  cells, 
from  which  new  non-me<lul)ateci  Ghrm  proceed.  These  cells  are 
to  l>e  obfwrved  id  neetiouit  from  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
tm  largK  CflU  with  much  protoplai<m  staining  brightly  in  eoein, 
and  u  larg'^  vfMiculur  nuclcuM  with  well-marked  nucleolus. 

From  this  plexus  branches  ar«  tiK-nt  into  the  ttubniiicoea,  where 
they  form  a  Kccond  network,  liner  and  more  delicate  than  the 
fiwt,  known  as  MeUmcr »  phxut.  In  this  the  raeshci*  are 
umaller,  the  fibre  bnndlcn  more  delicate,  anri  the  cell  groups  not 
nearly  tto  large.  From  thin  plexun  fibres  run  throughout  the 
HubnuKvjHH,  and  cnil  also  in  the  niuscularis  muost?  and  the 
mucoHa.  Thtry  extend  into  the  villi  aud  end  under  the  epi- 
thelium in  small  ^wullingi^. 

F.  PANOBEAS. 
Tlie  panci'eiD^  it?,  like  tlii'  sulivury  glandi^,  a  compound  acino- 
tuliuliir  gland  divided  by  cunnoclivu-tissue  septa  into  lobules. 
Two  du<^lH,  the  duel  of  Wir*u7iy  (ductus  paiiereaticus)  and  the 
diwt  of  Sanlorini  (ductus  j)ancreaticus  accessorius),  conduct  the 
exicriial  secretion  to  tli«  interline.  These  are  lined  with  a 
single  hiyer  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  which  is  surrounded  by 
conncclivn  tit«sue  contaitiing  small  niucoun  glands.  The  inter- 
lobular ducts  pass  ilircctly  into  narrow  inierinediate  ducli 
(Fig.  147)  lined  witli  flal  e))itlielial  cells.  The  latter  pass  over 
into  the  fipcreling  end  tubules  <}f  the  gland. 
'  Tli("  glandular  ci-lls  of  ibcso  end  tubules  resenible  those  of 
the  scroUH  tubules,  as,  for  example,  in  the  [mrutid  gland.  They 
lire  rounded  crlls  with  highly  n-fraclile  granules  ou  the  side 
toward  tin-  luiiicu  of  the  tubule.  These  are  cjilled  zymogen 
ffrantifrg.  The  nucleus  lies  in  the  outer  non-granular  part  of 
tliu  cell.  Tilt;  number  of  zymogen  gninules,  as  well  as  the 
rolminii  lu'lween  the  inner  granular  zone  aud  the  outer  clear 
purl  of  the  cell,  varlca  according  to  the  condition  of  the  gland. 
During  digculiou  the  grntiules  gradually  vanish  and  the  cell 
becomes  cluar.  In  footing,  the  granules,  oi\  the  contrary, 
'"Wniise  in    numl»er,  and   tlie  granular    inner  zone  takes  up 


more  than  half  of  the  cell.  The  granuIeB  thus  seem  to  be  a 
stage  in  the  formation  of  the  secretion.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
serous  glands,  secretory  capillaries  are  present. 

In  the  secreting  cell  a  structure  has  been  described  by 
M.  Nussbaum,  in  amphibians,  as  the  Nebenkem  (paranucleus). 
This  is  a  small  body  lying  between  the  nucleus  and  membrana 
propria  in  the  non-granular  part  of  the  cell.  It  is  oval  or 
twisted  in  form,  and  is  stained  easily.  In  animals  that  have 
&sted  for  some  time  it  seldom  is  found.  The  function  and 
significance  of  this  structure  are  entirely  unknown. 


In  the  centre  of  the  end  tubules  one  often  finds  flat  cells, 
the  so-called  centro-acinar  cells  (Langerhans).  These  must  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  inter- 
calary ducts  into  the  lumen  of  the  gland  tubules  (Fig.  148). 

The  tubules  are  surrounded  by  a  membrana  propria,  which 
contains  basket  cells.  The  processes  of  these  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  gland  cells. 

In  the  centre  of  each  lobule  there  can  be  observed  with  low 
powers  of  the  microscope  light-staining  areas.  These  were 
described  first  by  Langerhans,  and  are  known  generally  as  the 
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islands  of  Langerhana.  Their  structure  has  been  described  by 
E.  L.  Opie.  According  to  him,  they  are  most  numerous  in 
the  splenic  end  of  the  pancreas.  He  describes  them  as  **  com- 
posed of  cells  having  the  same  origin  as  those  of  the  glandular 
acini,"  and  richly  supplied  with  blood  capillaries.  In  injected 
specimens  the  capillaries  stand  out  from  the  surrounding  tissues 
like  a  glomerulus.  It  has  been  shown  fairly  conclusively  that 
the  islands  of  Langerhans  have  to  do  with  the  internal  secre- 
tion of  the  gland  and  the  control  of  the  storing  up  and 
excretion  of  sugar  (Opie). 

The  framework  of  the  pancreas  consists  of  a  network  of  white 
and  elastic  connective-tissue  fibres.  The  interlobular  septa 
contain  blood-vessels  and  ducts,  which,  however,  do  not  run 
side  by  side,  as  in  the  salivary  glands,  but  enter  the  gland  and 
the  lobules  at  different  points  (Flint).  The  lobules  are  marked 
off  by  interlacing  connective-tissue  fibrils,  and  with  these  the 
basement  membranes  surrounding  the  acini  are  continuous. 
The  lobules  are  polyhedral  in  shape,  but  do  not  possess  a 
hilus,  as  in  the  salivary  glands.  The  framework  of  the 
islands  of  Langerhans  is  made  up  of  fine  interlacing  fibrils 
supporting  the  groups  of  cells  and  the  capillaries.  This 
structure  is  shown  in  a  drawing  by  Flint  (Fig.  149). 

The  nerves  of  the  pancreas  are  almost  entirely  non-medul- 
lated.  They  enter  the  gland  with  the  arteries  and  ramify 
between  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  alveoli.  Small  ganglia  have 
been  observed  in  their  course. 

a.    LIVER. 

The  liver  is  a  compound  tubular  gland  in  which  the  tubules 
are  joined  by  numerous  anastomoses.  It  consists  of  many 
lobules,  which  are  separated  by  a  continuation  into  the  gland  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  which  surrounds 
the  whole  organ.  This  is  known  as  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue.  The  lobules  have  the  form  of  rounded  or  polygonal 
prisms,  and  in  section  appear  usually  as  polygonal  fields,  which 
in  some  animals  (pig,  camel)  are  marked  off  very  definitely  by 
a  strongly  developed  connective- tissue  framework  (Fig.  150). 
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The  lobnles  are  usually  to  be  seen  plainly  on  the  surface  of  the 
liTer.  Each  lobule  shows  a  radial  arrangement  of  the  liver 
cells.  These  columns  of  liver  cells  radiate  from  the  central 
vein  in  the  middle  of  the  lobule,  and  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  blood  capillaries.  Both  the  capillaries  and  the 
columns  of  cells  anastomose  frequently  with  one  another. 

The  gland  cells  of  the  liver  are  polyhedral,  raembraneless 
structures,  whose  protoplasm  is  fibrillar  and  contains  fine  gran- 
ules. In  the  periphery  of  the  cell  the  protoplasmic  network  is 
dense  and  possesses  small  meshes,  while  near  the  centre  the 
meshwork  becomes  looser  and  more  open.    The  protoplasm  often 
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contains  fat  and  bile  droplets,  glycogen,  and  pigment  granules. 
The  cells  contain  usually  one,  but  often  two,  round  nuclei. 

Between  the  liver  cells  run  the  btk  capillaries  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  touch  always  two  or  more  cells  {Fig.  151). 
There  is  thus  always  a  part  of  a  cell  between  each  bile  capillary 
and  the  nearest  blood  capillary.  When  many  cells  surround 
a  bile  capillary,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  lumen  of  a  sali- 
vary gland  tubule.  When  the  capillary  is  between  only  two 
cells,  it  appears  as  a  small  groove  in  each  cell  (Fig.  151). 
When  more  than  two  cells  touch  the  capillary,  the  latter  is 
situated  at  the  angles  of  the  cells. 

The  bile  capillaries  possess  no  distinct  wall  of  their  own, 
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except  that  formed  by  the  liver  cells  between  which  they  are 
situated.  It  seems  that  the  bile  capillaries  begin  in  the  interior 
of  the  cell  in  canals  like  those  of  the  secretory  capillaries  in 
the  parietal  cells  of  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  (Fig.  152). 
According  to  Browicz,  the  begimiing  is  in  the  nucleus,  for  he 
succeeded  in  finding  bile  droplets  there.  In  favor  of  the  intra- 
protoplasniic  origin  of  secretory  capillaries  is  the  fact  that 
secretory  vacuoles  in  the  protoplasm  are  in  connection  with  the 
bile  capillaries. 


By  means  of  Golgi's  method,  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate 
the  course  of  the  bile  capillaries  and  the  presence  of  secretory 
vacuoles.  The  latter  begin  ii.s  small  droplets  of  bile  in  the  cell, 
which  on  reaching  a  certain  size  become  discharged  into  the 
bile  capillaries  between  the  cells.  They  represeut  only  transi- 
tory structures  depending  on  the  activity  of  the  cell.  Others 
hold  that  these  are  stable  intracellular  bile  paths,  which  often 
contain  bile  and  sometimes  Jo  not  (Browicz). 

In  mammals  the  bile  capillaries  anastomose  with  one 
another,  forming  a  network  in  which  (he  liver  cells  lie.     The 


latter  are  surrounded  by  the  capillaries,  for  these  run  along 
many  surfaces  of  the  cells.  These  capillaries  join  to  form 
interlobular  bile  ducts,  which  are  lined  with  low  cubical  epithelial 
cells  possessing  a  refraetile  cuticular  border.  At  the  outside  of 
these  there  is  a  homogeneous  membraua  propria.  The  wall  of 
the  lat^e  bile  ducts  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical 
epithelium  and  a  connective- tissue  capsule. 


a  centralis  in  ths  ■ 


The  interlobular  connective  tissue  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
continuatioil  inward  of  the  fibrous  capsule  of  Glisson,  which 
consists  of  fibrous  and  elastic  connective  tissue.  Only  a  very 
little  of  this  tissue  enters  the  lobule  itself.  Here  the  framework 
is  made  up  of  the  so-called  "  Gitterfasern  "  of  Oppel.  These  are 
fiue  radially  arranged  fibrils  surrounding  the  blood  capillaries, 
and  are  entirely  identical  with  the  true  reticulum  described 
by  Mall. 

The  liver  contains  blood-vessels  from  two  sources  (Fig.  156). 
The  arterial  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery  forms  only  a  small  part 
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of  the  circulation.  The  larger  part  is  venous  blood  entering 
the  liver  from  the  vena  portse.  This  blood  not  only  brings  the 
materials  to  be  stored  up  in  the  liver,  but  also  nourishes  those 
parts  of  the  liver  not  reached  bjr  the  arteries. 
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The  vena  porim  (Fig.  155)  divides  in  the  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue  into  branches — interlobular  veins — wliich  form 
at  the  periphery  of  the  liver  iobule  a  capillary  network,  in  the 
s  of  which  lie  the  columns  of  liver  cells.     The  capillaries 


Liver  cell  with  t 


proceed  from  all  sides  of  the  lobule  toward  the  central  or  intra- 
lobular vein.  The  central  veins  in  turn  open  into  the  sublobu- 
lar  veins,  which  run  along  the  bases  of  the  lobules.     Many 


of  these  sublobular  veins  unite  to  form  the  hepatic  veins  which 
carry  the  blood  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  (Fig.  156). 

The  arterial  blood  supply  of  the  liver  is  much  smaller. 


Liver  cell  Crom  a  dog.  In  the  nucleuH  a  hcemoKlobiD  crystal  is  to  be  seen  ;  in  the 
Vftcuoles  or  the  cell  body  brown  neudle-liku  crystals  of  methnmoglabin  are  foand.  The 
Inttei  are  due  to  the  eatrauc«  of  fluid  liaiinoxlobiD  into  the  liver  cells  after  intravenous 
hetuioglobin  irtjectioD.    (Preparation  by  Browici.)    x  TOO. 

Tlie  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  break  up  in  the  interlobular 
connective  tissue,  and  there  form  small  networks  around  the 
larger  bile  ducts  and  enter  the  liver  lobule  in  a  direction  similar 
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Bile  caplllarieB  in  the  liver  lobale  of  a  rabbit.    (Cbrome-iilver  method.)     x  SO. 

to  that  taken  by  the  venous  capillaries.  Some  of  these  enter 
tlie  venous  capillaries  and  some  proceed  as  far  a.s  the  centre  of 
the  lobule  to  empty  into  the  central  vein.     The  capillary  net- 
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work  surrounding  the  bile  ducts  in  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue  forms  veins  which  enter  the  interlobular  veins. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  descriptions  that  there  are  in 
the  liver  two  units,  a  secretory  and  a  blood  vascular  unit.  The 
former  is  quite  definite,  and  has  for  its  centre  one  of  the  small 
interlobular  connective-tissue  spaces  in  which  an  interlobular 
bile  duct  is  present.  In  these  spaces  there  is  also  usually  an 
artery  and  one  or  more  veins.  The  periphery  of  the  secretory 
unit  varies  considerably  in  outline,  but  can  always  be  marked 
by  lines  drawn  between  all  the  nearest  central  veins.  It  thus 
takes  in  parts  of  at  least  three  and  sometimes  several  liver 
lobules.  The  bile  capillaries  of  these  lobules  ran  in  different 
directions  toward  the  ducts  into  which  they  empty,  so  that  those 
of  one  liver  lobule  may  belong  to  many  secretory  units.  Tlie 
blood  vascular  unit  is  less  definite,  for  the  organ  is  built  up 
around  the  venous  system  more  than  the  arterial.  Taking  the 
arterial  system  as  a  centre,  the  vascular  unit  would  be  much 
like  that  described  for  the  biliary  system.  With  the  veins, 
however,  a  much  more  definite  unit  is  formed,  which  can  be 
taken  in  two  ways  according  as  we  consider  the  entry  or  the 
exit  of  the  blood.  Taking  the  interlobular  veins  as  a  central 
point,  units  can  be  mapped  off  which  include  parts  of  various 
liver  lobules,  as  in  the  secretory  unit.  If,  however,  the  central 
vein  be  considered  as  the  centre,  the  unit  would  correspond 
exactly  with  what  is  known  generally  as  the  liver  lobule.  This 
is  shown  in  Figs.  155  and  156.  The  liver  lobule  itself  is  a 
unit  formed  by  the  division  of  the  organ  by  connective-tissue 
septa.  The  framework  of  the  liver  includes  the  parenchyma 
in  the  form  shown  by  these  lobules. 

As  shown  in  Fig.  153,  the  blood  pigments  contained  by  the 
body  and  nucleus  of  the  liver  cell  may,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, become  crystallized. 

In  connection  with  the  walls  of  the  intralobular  blood  capil- 
laries may  here  be  mentioned  the  stellate  cells  of  v.  Kupffer. 
At  first  these  were  considered  as  perivascular  connective-tissue 
cells,  but  in  later  years  it  has  been  determined  that  they  belong 
to  the  endothelial  coating  of  the  intralobular  blood  capillaries. 
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They  are  large,  finely  granular  cells,  possessing  phagocytic 
properties.  They  are  found  containing  foreign  materials,  and 
red  and  white  blood-corpuscles. 

The  lymph'Vessels  form  a  thick  plexus  in  the  capsule  of  the 
liver,  which  sends  branches  into  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue.  From  between  the  lobules  fine  lymph-vessels  proceed 
along  the  intralobular  capillaries,  not  as  closed  channels,  but  as 
perivascular  lymph  spaces.  These  surround  the  blood  capil- 
laries and  stand  in  close  relation  with  them. 

The  relations  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver  have  been 
studied  by  F.  P.  Mall,  upon  whose  description  the  following 
account  is  based :  The  forcing  of  a  colored  fluid  into  the  bile 
duct  causes  an  injection  of  the  liver  lymphatics.  This  is 
accomplished  through  the  perivascular  lymph  spaces  sur- 
rounding the  blood  capillaries.  The  walls  of  the  blood  capil- 
laries consist  of  a  layer  of  interlacing  reticulum  fibrils,  upon 
which  is  placed  an  incomplete  layer  of  the  endothelial  cells  of 
V.  Kupffer.  The  capillary  walls  are  thus  quite  porous,  and 
there  is  but  little  resistance  to  the  passage  of  fluids  from  the 
capillaries  into  the  perivascular  spaces.  By  filling  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  liver  with  a  colored  injection  mass,  an  injection 
of  the  perivascular  spaces  and  lymphatics  is  also  brought  about. 
The  perivascular  space  communicates  directly  with  what  Mall 
terms  the  perilobular  space  which  exists  between  the  liver  cells 
at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  and  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue.  The  perilobular  space  in  turn  communicates  with  the 
lymph  radicals  by  means  of  the  interlobular  connective-tissue 
spaces.  "  There  are  no  direct  channels  connecting  the  peri- 
vascular and  perilobular  spaces  with  the  lymphatics  proper 
other  than  the  ordinary  spaces  between  the  connective-tissue 
fibrils  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson  "  (Mall). 

The  nerves  of  the  liver  are  in  large  part  non-medullated. 
They  form  plexuses  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue 
around  the  blood-vessels  and  bile  passages.  Some  of  the 
branches  from  these  networks  end  in  the  interlobular  struct- 
ures, while  others  enter   the  lobules,  to  accompany   the  bile 
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capillaries  and  end  between  the  Hver  cells.     At  their  extreme 
ends  the  nerve  filaments  show  varicosities  (Berkley). 

The  hepatic,  cystic,  and  comTnon  bile  ducts  are  the  larger 
channels  concerned  in  the  conduction  of  the  bile  to  the  intes- 
tine. They  consist  of  a  mucosa,  submucosa,  and  muscularis. 
The  mucosa  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epitheiiiim 
and  a  tunica  propria  which  contains  small  saccular  mucous 
glands  and  a  few  smooth  muscle  fibres.  The  submucosa  is  a 
tliin  connective- tissue  layer.  The  muscularis  has  been  studied 
in  the  whole  extra- hepatic  biliary  system  by  Hendrickson. 
According  to  him,  all  these  ducts  possess  a  distinct  transverse 
longitudinal  and  diagonal  layer  of  smooth  muscle  arranged  in 
a  somewhat  plexiform  manner.  In  the  folds  of  the  cystic  duct 
known  as  the  Heisterian  valve,  muscle  is  also  present.  The 
transverse  fibres  of  the  cystic  duct  run  in  a  circular  direction 
in  the  valve,  as  though  the  wall  at  this  level  had  been  invagin- 
ated.  Most  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  continue  down  tlie  duct, 
but  a  few  turn  into  the  valve  almost  at  right  angles.  The 
diagonal  fibres  do  not  at  all  enter  the  valve.     At  the  entrance 


Uacenlcd  duodroal  portion  of  the  common  bile  duct  of  man.    All  of  the  iDteatiiul  coali^ 
have  be*^n  removed.     ^,  sphincter  fibres.     (HcndrickBOD.)     x  5. 

of  the  common  bile  duet  into  the  intestine  at  the  duodenal 
papilla  an  accumulation  of  the  smooth  muscle  takes  place,  to 
form  a  sphiiicter.  Fig.  157,  taken  from  Hendrickson's  work, 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  muscle  fibres  in  the  sphincter.  At 
the  junction  of  the  duct  of  Wirsnng  {W)  and  the  common  bile 
duct  {B)  there  is  a  circular  disposition  of  the  fibres  forming  the 
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sphincter  (8).  From  this,  certain  fibres  (X)  run  down  along 
the  sides  of  the  intestine.  Others  (K)  run  from  one  side  of 
the  common  bile  duct  to  the  other  surrounding  the  duct  of 
Wirsung. 

Oall  Bladder. 

The  gall  bladder  has  been  studied  recently  by  M.  T.  Sudler, 
and  the  following  account  is  based  largely  on  the  description 
given  by  him.  The  wall  consists  of  the  following  coats: 
mucous,  fibro-muscular,  subserous,  and  serous. 

The  7nucou8  coat  is  somew^hat  corrugated  on  its  surface,  the 
folds  corresponding  with  ridges  in  tlie  underlying  fibro-muscu- 
lar coat.  They  are  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epi- 
thelial cells.  No  goblet  cells  are  present.  Fat  droplets  have 
been  observed  in  these  cells  after  chyle  absorption.  A  few 
mucous  glands  are  found  in  the  tunica  propria  of  the  mucosa. 

The  Jlbro-muscular  coat  is  composed  of  a  framework  of  con- 
nective tissue  in  which  bands  of  smooth  muscle  are  laid  down. 
According  to  Hendrickson,  there  are  no  definite  layers  of 
muscle  in  the  gall  bladder.  Others  have  described  three 
indefinite  layers,  of  which  the  thickest  runs  transversely.  The 
portion  of  the  fibro-muscular  coat  just  beneath  the  mucosa  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  connective  tissue.  It  corresponds 
with  the  submucosa  of  many  organs.  In  it  there  are  solitary 
lymph  follicles  and  many  blood-  and  lymph-vessels. 

The  subserous  coat  is  made  up  of  interlacing  bands  of  elas- 
tic tissue  fibrils.  The  serous  coat  is  the  reflection  of  the  perito- 
neum on  the  surface  of  the  gall  bladder. 

The  blood-vessek  penetrate  the  bladder  wall  and  divide  in 
the  fibro-muscular  coat  near  the  subserous  layer.  Arterial 
branches  are  given  off  to  the  mucosa,  in  which  there  is  formed 
a  fine  network.  Fine  branches  run  also  to  the  subserous  and 
serous  coats.     The  veins  collect  in  the  fibro-muscular  coat. 

Over  the  surface  of  the  gall  bladder  run  large  lymphatics, 
which  are  derived  from  the  liver  and  from  the  coats  of  the  gall 
bladder.  In  the  subserous  layer  there  is  a  network  of  irregu- 
lar lymph  channels  which  receive  the  lymph  from  a  plexus  of 
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smaller  lymphatics  in  the  submucous  tissue  (Sudler).     These 
are  shown  in  Fig.  158. 

The  nerves  of  the  gall  bladder  are  both  meduUated  and  non- 
medullated.  Sympathetic  fibres,  according  to  Huber,  supply 
the  blood-vessels  and  smooth  muscle  oi"  the  wail.     Dogiel  has 
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described  ganglion  cells  in  this  situation.  According  to  Huber, 
medullated  sensory  fibre-s  are  found  near  the  large  arteries  and 
distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  development  of  the  various  structures  in  the  liver  has 
not  been  worked  out  thoroughly.  The  lobule  is  formed  late  in 
the  growth  of  the  embryo.  Tlie  portal  and  hepatic  veins  are 
at  first  at  opposite  ends  of  the  organ,  and  the  regions  of  tissue 
around  them  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another.  Later  on, 
by  a  shifting  of  some  sort,  nnd  a  new  formation  of  vessels,  they 
come  to  have  the  intimate  relation  seen  in  the  adult  liver. 
Much  of  tliis  change  has  taken  place  already  in  the  human 
embryo  by  the  fourtli  week. 

As  the  diverticulii  grow  out  from  the  raid-gut  of  the  embryo 
to  form  the  fir.>;t  rudiments  of  the  liver  a  primitive  bile  duct  is 
established,  \^y  a  branching  of  this  tlie  large  ducts  of  the 
organ  are  formed,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  bile  eapil- 
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laries  are  formed  from  these  or  have  a  separate  origin  and  later 
become  connected  with  them.  This  subject  was  worked  over 
by  Hendrickson.  According  to  this  author,  the  capillaries 
cannot  be  demonstrated  by  the  Golgi  method  in  pigs'  embryos 
less  than  5  cm.  in  length.  In  these  only  a  few  appear  imme- 
diately around  the  large  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  In 
human  embryos  5  cm.  in  length  the  network  of  capillaries  is 
considerably  more  extensive.  In  older  embryos  the  main  capil- 
laries gain  side  branches,  and  those  encircling  different  portal 
branches  finally  meet.  The  meshes  of  the  network  in  the  places 
where  it  first  appears  are  smaller  than  where  they  are  subse- 
quently formed.  This  is  due  to  the  division  of  the  older  meshes 
by  side  branches.  In  some  of  the  older  embryos  the  capillaries 
are  seen  to  be  continuous  with  a  larger  vessel  in  the  region  of 
the  interlobular  vein,  which  probably  represents  the  interlobu- 
lar bile  duct. 

H.    PERITONEUM. 

The  peritoneum  lines  the  whole  abdominal  cavity  and  is 
reflected  over  the  organs  contained  therein.  As  it  passes  out  to 
the  organs  {e.  ^.,  the  intestine)  it  forms  a  double  layer,  known 
as  the  mesentery,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  organs  themselves 
it  is  spoken  of  as  the  tunica  serosa. 

The  peritoneum  is  a  thin  membrane  consisting  of  a  connec- 
tive-tissue layer  and  a  single  layer  of  flat  endothelial  cells. 
The  latter  cover  the  free  surface,  and  are  usually  polygonal  in 
outline.  The  cement  lines  between  the  cells  can  be  made  out 
readily  in  specimens  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver;  and  by 
special  methods,  especially  that  proposed  by  Kolossow,  struct- 
ures which  generally  are  understood  to  be  protoplasmic  bridges 
can  be  demonstrated.  The  outlines  of  the  cells  are  often  wavy 
or  quite  irregular. 

The  connective-tissue  layer  consists  of  interlacing  connec- 
tive-tissue bundles,  containing  numerous  elastic  fibres  and  con- 
nective-tissue cells.  The  peritoneum  is  bound  to  the  underlying 
parts  by  means  of  a  connective  tissue  rich  in  fat  and  elastic 
fibres.  The  so-called  subserous  connective  tissue  is  developed 
more  strongly  in  some  places  than  in  others.    In  the  intestine  and 
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liver  it  is  so  scarce  that  one  cannot  distinguish  it  as  a  separate 
layer,  and  the  serosa  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  organ  upon 
which  it  lies. 

The  blood  supply  of  the  peritoneum  is  made  up  of  an 
extensive  capillary  network.  The  lymph-vessels  can  be  seen 
especially  well  in  the  mesentery  of  an  animal  which  has 
recently  had  a  fatty  meal.  Here  they  stand  out  as  a  white  net- 
work of  anastomosing  vessels.  The  nerves  are  non-medullated, 
and  end  either  freely  or  in  the  form  of  Pacinian  corpuscles 
(see  Nerve-endings). 

m.    RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 
A.    LABYNX  AND  TRACHEA. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  like  that  of  the  tra- 
chea, consists  of  a  ciliated  epithelium,  whose  cilia  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity.  In  the  true  vocal  cords 
and  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis  is  found  a  strati- 
fied pavement  epithelium.  In  these  places  the  tunica  propria 
forms  no  papilloe. 

The  tunica  propria  is  a  connective- tissue  sheath,  containing 
elastic  fibres  and  leucocytes,  which  vary  in  quantity  in  different 
places.  Solitary  follicles  are  not  often  seen.  At  the  border  of 
the  epithelial  cells  is  a  basement  membrane  (niembrana  proi)ria). 
This  represents  a  thickening  of  the  subepithelial  connective 
tissue.  In  the  tunica  propria  there  are  many  smooth  muscle 
cells,  which  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tracheal  wall  are 
strongly  developed  and  join  together  the  ends  of  the  C-shuped 
cartilage  ringrs.  The  snbmiicosa  contains  a  number  of  bnmched 
tubular  mucous  glands,  which  are  largest  in  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  trachea,  and  here  often  penetrate  into  the  muscle  layer. 

The  cartilaginous  framework  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  is 
made  up  of  hyaline  cartilage,  with  the  exception  of  the  carti- 
lage of  Wrisberg  and  Santorini,  and  the  median  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  which  are  made  up  of  elastic  cartilage. 

The  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  form  wide  networks  parallel 
to  the  surface.     The  nerves  show  small  ganglia  in  their  course. 
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and  end  partly  under  and  partly  in  the  epithelium.  On  the 
lower  surface  of  the  epiglottis  there  are  small  taste  buds 
present. 

B.    BRONCHI  AND  LUNGS. 

The  trachea  divides  to  form  the  bronchi,  of  which  the 
largest  are  quite  similar  in  structure  to  the  trachea. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds,  and 
covered  on  the  surface  with  a  many-layered  ciliated  epithelium 
containing  a  considerable  number  of  goblet  cells  (Fig.  159). 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  smaller  bronchial  branches  con- 
sists of  a  single  layer  of  ciliated  epithelium.  The  tunica  pro- 
pria consists  of  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres  and  leuco- 
cytes. The  smooth  muscle  cells  here  form  a  circular  layer. 
The  mucous  glands  break  through  this  muscle  layer,  and  are 
first  absent  in  bronchial  twigs  as  small  as  1  mm.  in  diameter. 
This  is  also  about  the  place  where  cartilage  ceases  to  exist  in  the 
bronchi.  In  larger  bronchi  the  cartilage  has  the  form  of  half 
rings,  while  in  smaller  branches  it  usually  appears  as  irregular 
plates  which  are  arranged  on  all  sides  of  the  wall.  Toward  the 
outside  the  cartilage  masses  are  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane which  contains  elastic  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves. 

In  bronchioli  0.5  mm.  in  diameter  the  cartilage  and 
mucous  glands  are  absent,  and  the  mucous  membrane  consivsts 
of  a  single  layer  of  ciliated  epithelial  cells,  among  which  are 
mingled  many  goblet  cells.  The  muscle  layer  surrounds  these 
bronchioles  as  a  circular  sheath,  and  during  contraction  throws 
the  surface  into  longitudinal  folds. 

By  a  division  of  tlie  bronchioles  there  are  formed  the  respi- 
ratory bronchioles,  from  which  thin-walled  diverticula,  the 
alveoli^  are  developed  (Fig.  160).  These  are  covered  by  the  so- 
called  respiratory  epithelium.  The  epithelium  at  the  beginning 
of  the  respiratory  bronchioles  is  ciliated,  and  becomes  gradually 
cubical  and  then  flat.  The  respiratory  epithelium,  which  con- 
sists of  flat  non-nucleated  cells,  begins  in  the  form  of  small 
islands  among  the  low  cubical  epithelium  of  the  respiratory 
bronchioles. 

W.  S.  Miller  has  given  us  a  new  conception  of  the  lobule 
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of  the  lung  and  its  relation  to  the  blood-vessels.  The  following 
notes  are  based  on  his  work.  He  speaks  of  the  last  division  of 
the  bronchus  before  it  breaks  up  into  the  lung  purenchyraa  as 
the  terminal  bronchus.     From  this  a  number  of  other  passages 


through  the  lung  of  a  cat.    TTic  respiratory  bronchiole  divide*  U>  form  ti 


lead,  wliich  are  connected  by  a  central  chamber,  known  as  the 
vestibvlum  (Fig.  161).  These  passages  open  into  the  atria, 
which  communicate  by  means  of  the  air-sa/;  passages  with  the 
various  air  sacs.  Around  the  periphery  of  the  air  sacs  are  the 
air  cells.     This  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  161. 

The  terminal  bronchus  (average  diameter,  0,4  mm.)  con- 
tains smooth  muscle  cells  in  its  walls.  It  is  lined  with 
columnar   epithelium.      Between    this    and    the  atria  are  tlie 
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vestibula,  which  are  0.2  uim.  in  diameter.  Three  to  six  of 
these  arise  irom  the  end  of  each  terminal  bronchus.  8mootii 
muscle  fibres  do  not  extend  beyond  the  vestibule,  but  are  found 
aurrouoding  it  like  a  sphincter.  Several  atria  communicate  with 
each  vestibule.  These  are  thin-walled  chambers  resembling 
the  air  sacs  in  their  possession  of  a  network  of  blood  capillaries. 
Opening  from  each  atrium  are  two  or  more  air-sac  passages, 
which  average  0.143  ram.  in  diameter.  The  atria  and  air-sac 
passages  contain  no  muscle  cells.  The  air  sacs  are  irregular  in 
shape,  with  an  average  size  of  0.511  mm.  by  0.313  mm.     The 


TenoiluJ  bronchos  of  a  nnmiUHliHii  Iting.  iMIIIprJ    S.  uir  bw:;  A,  atrium:  B.  Mnninal 
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walls  are  thin,  and  are  made  up  of  capillaries  and  a  little  con- 
nective tissue  covered  by  flat  epithelium.  Irregular,  thin- 
walled  diverticula  from  the  air  sacs  are  the  air  cells.  These 
are  lined  with  cells  of  two  kinds :  delicate  irregular  cells  lying 
over  the  blood-vessels,  and  small  flat  polygonal  cells  over  the 
meshes  of  the  capillary  network.  Similar  air  cells  may  arise 
from  the  bronchus  and  from  the  atriuro.  Those  on  the  bronchi 
have  an  average  diameter  of  0.047  mm.,  and  those  on  the 
atrium  and  air  sac  0.113  mm. 

The  respiratory  bronchiole  of  some  authors  leads  into  two 
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or  mure  terminal  bronchi,  which  are  the  same  as  the  alveolar 
ducts.  The  alveolar  sacs  or  iofundibula  correspond  with  MillerV 
air  sacs.  The  term  alveolus  ts  applied  to  the  air  cells  (Schulze, 
KoUiker). 

The  interlobular  connective  tissue  contains  many  elastic 
fibres,  and  oflen  a  considerable  amount  of  pigment,  such  as 
coal-dust  breathed  into  the  lungs.  These  foreign  particles  are 
carried  away  by  the  lymphatics  to  the  lymph  glands  at  the 
base  of  the  bronchi,  where  usually  they  are  retained. 

The  ^feuree  consist  of  connective  tissue  containing  a  good 
deal  of  elastic  tissue,  and  are  covered  on  their  free  surface  by 
flat  endothelial  cells. 

The  pulmonary  artery,  carrying  venous  blood  to  the  lung>j, 
breaks  up  into  many  branches,  which  accompany  the  bronchi. 


The  arterial  end  twigs  form  a  capillary  network  which  sur- 
rounds the  alveoli  (Fig.  102).  One  terminal  twig  usually 
i^upplies  several  alveoli.  From  this  capillary  network  venous 
branches  proceed  to  the  bsises  of  the  bronchi  and  carry  out  the 
arterial  blood  to  the  jyiilmouanj  vein.  During  itt*  passage 
through  tlie  capillary  network  i^urrounding  the  alveoli  the 
venous  blood  iibsorl®  the  oxygen  of  the  air  through  the  walls 
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f  the  alveoli,  and  gives  out  in  turn  gases  which  are  to  be 

liminated.     The  gases  pass  through  the  vascular  epithelium, 

"he  connective  tissue  between  the  vessels  and  the  wall,  the  basal 

embrane,  and  the  respiratory  epithelium. 

The  arterial  blood  supply  to  the  lung  is  accomplished  by 

mhe  bronchial  arteries.     These  break  up  into  small  branches, 

'which  supply  the  bronchi,  the  interlobular  connective  tissue, 

^nd  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.     There  are  numerous 

anastomoses  between  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  systems  of 

blood-vessels.     A  part  of  the  blood  of  the  bronchial  arteries 

thus  leaves  the  lungs  through  the  bronchial  veins,  and  a  part 

through  the  pulmonary  veins. 

The  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  follow  the  bronchus 
to  a  point  beyond  the  terminal  bronchus.  As  has  been 
described  by  W.  S.  Miller,  the  branches  at  this  point  divide 
to  send  twigs  to  each  atrium.  From  these  a  capillary  network 
is  formed,  which  surrounds  the  air  sacs  and  air  cells.  On  the 
peripheral  side  of  the  air  sacs  and  air  cells  the  capillaries 
gather  to  form  the  veins,  which  remain  at  the  outside  of  the 
lobule,  as  shown  schematically  in  Fig.  161.  The  network 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  162  is  the  richest  capillary  plexus  in 
the  body.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  lobule  of  the  lung  forms 
also  a  blood  vascular  unit,  with  the  artery  in  the  centre  and 
the  veins  at  the  periphery.  An  exception  to  this  is  formed  by 
two  small  veins  arising  from  near  the  end  of  the  terminal 
bronchus. 

Lymphatics  in  the  lung  and  bronchi  have  been  studied  by 
Miller.  In  the  bronchus  the  lymph- vessels  form  a  network 
which  extends  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  terminal  bronchus. 
Here  branches  are  sent  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  the  two 
small  veins  in  this  region,  and  to  the  veins  that  run  to  the 
pleura. 

Nerves, — Nerve  fibres  follow  the  bronchi  into  the  lung  sub- 
stance. These  consist  of  both  medullated  and  non-medullated 
fibres.  The  sympathetic  fibres  show  small  ganglia  in  their 
course.  These  nerves  innervate  the  muscles  and  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  bronchi,  and  also  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 
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No  nerve-endings  have  been  found  in  the  walls  of  the  air  sacs. 
Berkley  has  described  arborizations  of  fine  fibrils  upon  and 
between  the  cells  of  the  alveoli. 

IV.    URINABY  SYSTEM. 
A.    KIDNEYS. 

The  kidney  is  a  comiunind  tubular  gland;  but  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  alveolotubular  structure,  since  the  urinary 
tubules  are  dilated  at  their  ends  to  form  the  capsules  of  Bow- 
man. There  can  be  distinguished  in  this  organ  a  medullary 
and  a  cortical  substance,  a  marked  difference  existing  between 
the  two  parts,  in  the  course  and  structure  of  their  tubules 
(Figs.  163  and  164). 

The  medullary  substance  consists  of  a  number  of  cone-like 
divisions,  the  so-called  Malpighmn  pyramids^  whose  apices 
extend  down  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  as  papillae.  In  man 
the  number  of  these  pyramids  varies  from  seven  to  twenty.  In 
many  other  mammals  there  is  only  a  single  pyramid  and  one 
papilla.  These  pyramids  are  made  up  of  straight  tubules 
extending  radially  from  the  apex  of  each  papilla  to  the  border 
of  the  cortex.  From  the  medulla  the  straight  tubules  extend 
up  into  the  cortex  in  conical  masses,  known  as  the  pyramidB  of 
Ferrein,  or  medullary  rays.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Mal- 
pighian  pyramids  are  many  times  as  large  as  the  pyramids  of 
Ferrein,  that  their  apices  point  in  different  directions,  and  that 
their  bases  are  approximated.  Further,  the  pyramids  of  Fer- 
rein are  situated  in  the  cortical  region,  while  the  Malpighian 
pyramids  make  up  the  medulla. 

Each  tubule  has  its  origin  in  the  cortex  in  the  region 
between  the  medullary  rays,  in  a  sac,  the  capsule  of  Bowman, 
into  which  is  pushed  a  mass  of  blood  capillaries,  the  glomerulus. 
The  capsule  of  Bowman  with  the  tubule  may  be  compared 
with  a  rubber  tube  possessing  at  the  end  a  bulb,  the  wall  of 
which  has  been  invaginated  from  the  outside  by  a  body  repre- 
senting the  glomerulus.  The  space  in  the  invaginated  sac  is 
the  beginning  of  the  lumen  of  the  urinary  tubule.  The  por- 
tion of  the  tubule  next  to  the  Bowman's  capsule  is  known  as  the 
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convoluted  tubule  of  tlie  first  order.  At  the  beginuing  of  this 
there  is  a  slight  constriction.  After  taking  a  very  tortuous 
course  between  the  medullary  rays,  and  forming  what  is  called 
the  labyrinth  of  the  kidney,  these  convoluted  tubules  become 
much  narrower  and  enter  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein.  Here  they 
take  a  straight  course  as  far  as  the  border  of  the  medulla,  and 
then  turn  abruptly  on  themselves,  become  considerably  thicker 
again,  and  proceed  upward  toward  the  surface  of  the  kidney, 
always  remaining,  however,  in  the  medullary  rays.  This 
straight  tubule  is  known  as  Henle\  loop^  of  which  there  are  the 
descetiding  and  the  ascending  arms  (ramus  descendens  et 
ascendens).  The  ascending  arm  of  Henle's  loop  passes  over 
into  the  intermediate  tubule  or  convoluted  tuhule  of  the  second 
ordei',  which  leaves  the  medullary  ray  and  takes  a  tortuous 
course  in  the  labyrinth  similar  to  but  much  shorter  than  that 
pursued  by  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  first  order.  From 
the  labyrinth  the  canal  passes  back  into  the  medullary  ray  as 
the  connecting  tubule.  Similar  tubules  enter  the  pyramids  of 
Ferrein  from  all  sides  and  open  into  the  larger  collecting  tu- 
bules, which  run  down  through  the  medulla  and  join  near  the 
apex  of  the  Malpighian  pyramid  to  form  the  so-called  papil- 
lary ducts,  which  open  out  in  the  area  c7%brosa  of  the  papilla 
in  from  ten  to  twenty  orifices. 

Each  of  these  different  parts  of  the  urinary  canal  has  a 
characteristic  structure.  Everywhere  there  is  a  single  row  of 
epithelium  with  a  fine  structureless  membrane,  the  membrana 
propria. 

The  capsule  of  Bowman  is  related  to  the  glomerulus  in  such 
a  way  that  the  latter  is  covered  closely  by  the  inner  wall  of  the 
capsule,  while  the  outer  wall  passes  over  into  the  wall  of  the 
convoluted  tubule  of  the  first  order  (Fig.  166).  The  walls  of 
the  capsule  are  made  up  of  a  layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells  with 
a  membrana  propria  composed  of  reticulum  (Mall).  The  cap- 
sule of  Bowman,  together  with  the  glomerulus,  forms  what  is 
known  as  the  Malpighian  corpuscle,  which  has  a  diameter  of 
from  130  to  220  /i.  A  reconstruction  of  the  glomerulus  of  a 
human  kidney  has  been  made  by  W.  B.  Johnston  by  the  Born 
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wax-plute  iiietboj.  In  tbis  he  found  that  the  affereui  vesaell 
breaks  up  into  live  branuheH.  These  furra  a  network  wf  capU^ 
laries  which  aiiaatuiiiuHe  in  such  a  manner  tliat  three  inairf 
groups  are  formed :  a  mevlian  and  two  lateial  groups.  CapilJ 
laries  from  these  in  leaving  tlie  glomerulus  form  two  maiq 
branches,  which  join  to  make  up  the  efferent  veisscl. 


The  convoluted  tubule  of  the  first  order  (38—42  fi  in  diam-l 
eter)  is  lined  with  cubical  epithelial  cells.  Near  the  capsule  oF 
Bowman  we  find  a  transition  from  flat  cells  to  the  cubical  typeq^ 
The  protoplasm  of  llie  cubical  cells  ia  finely  granular,  and 
shows  in  the  part  of  the  cell  toward  the  lumen  a  definitely 
striated  appearance.  In  the  rest  of  the  cell  the  granules  are 
arranged  radially  in  rows.  The  borders  between  the  epitheliai 
cells  usually  cannot  be  made  out  (Fig.  167). 


The  part  these  cells  take  in  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  them  during  this  process,  have  not 
definitely  been  made  out.  In  secretion  the  cells  become  tower 
and  the  lumen  of  the  tubule  wider  than  during  rest.  Secretory 
capillaries  have  not  been  demonstrated. 

The  descending  arm  of  Henle's  loop  is  a  thin-walled  tube 
made  up  of  flat  epithelial  cells,  whose  nuclei  bulge  out  into  the 
lumen.  The  cells  are  so  arranged  in  the  tubule  that  in  a  lon- 
gitudinal section  they  alternate  on  the  two  sides — that  is,  two 
cells  are  never  opposite  one  another.  In  cross-section  the  canal 
is  not  unlike  a  blood  capillary.    The  merabrana  propria  usually 


Cnaawetlon  of  ft  eouvoluted  tubals  timn  the  kidney  of  a  mbbit.  Th«  bonniUrlea  of 
the  upitbelial  c«lls  okunot  be  seen.  Only  three  nnclei  are  Bhowu.  The  rod-like  structure 
ia  pUiDly  vicdble.     X  1100. 

is  seen  distinctly,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the  canal  is  from 
9  to  15  fi. 

The  ascending  arm  of  the  loop  of  Henle  is  considerably 
thicker,  being  25  ft  in  diameter.  The  epithelial  cells  are  cub- 
ical, and  the  size  of  the  lumen  narrow  in  relation  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls.  The  transition  from  the  flat  cells  to  the 
cubical  takes  place  usually  in  the  lower  part  of  the  descending 
arm  of  the  loop.  The  cubical  cells  show  the  striation  spoken 
of  in  the  convoluted  tubules. 

The  convoluted  tubules  of  the  second  order  are  much 
shorter  and  have  a  wider  lumen  than  those  of  the  first  order. 
The  canals  are  S9-AGfi  in  diameter.  The  epitlielial  cells  are 
low,  and  show  a  finely  granular  and  striated  appearance. 
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The  connectiug  tubules,  collectiug  tubules,  and  the  ductus 
(japillarea  have  clear,  transparent  cells,  showing  no  striated 
structure.  In  the  beginning  they  are  cubical,  but  a»  the 
canal  widens  into  the  papillary  ducts  they  become  columnar 
(Fig.   168).     The   nucleus  is  always  spherical,  and  sharply 


.  iDtentitlal  conuMti' 


marked  off.  The  diameter  of  the  papillary  ducts  is  as  much 
a.s  100  ». 

Zimmerinann  found  in  the  cells  of  all  regions  of  the  canal 
a  double  centrosome  lying  near  the  free  surface  of  the  cell. 

The  cortical  sul)stance  may  be  divided  into  kidney  lobules. 
These  consist  of  all  those  Xfalpighian  corpuscles  and  tubules 
which  go  to  form  one  medullary  ray.  At  the  boundaries  of 
each  lobule  there  run  the  interlobular  vessels.  This  is  the 
secretory  unit,  and  its  peri|>hery  i«  formed  by  the  beginnings — 
/.  f.,  the  capsules  of  Bowman — of  all  the  tuhulft^  which  empty 
finally  into  the  collecting  ducts  that  run  in  the  medullary  rays 
(Fig.  1G5).  There  is  more  or  less  overlapping  in  this  lobular 
division,  and  there  is  no  definite  separation  of  the  lobules. 
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Besides  this  secretory  unit,  there  is  a  blood  vascular  unit,  which 
is  made  up  of  all  those  glomeruli  and  vessels  which  are  con- 
nected with  each  interlobular  artery  and  vein  (Fig.  165). 

The  connective  tissue  of  the  kidney  is  not  abundant,  but  is 
found  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  papillie.  It  surrounds  the 
niembranse  proprise  of  the  urinary  tubules  and  the  capsules  of 
Bowman,  and  carries  with  it  the  blood-vessels.  The  whole 
kidney  is  surrounded  by  the  tunica  albuginea,  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane containing  smooth  muscle.  Mall,  some  years  ago,  stated 
that  the  framework  of  the  kidney  is  made  up  of  interlacing 
connective-tissue  fibres,  which  are  differentiated  at  the  borders 
of  the  tubules  to  form  basement  membranes.  Such  membranes 
appear  in  ordinary  specimens  to  be  homogeneous,  but  by 
methods  of  digestion  (pancreatin)  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
fibrillar  in  structure.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  the  work 
of  Riihle,  Disse,  and  v.  Ebner.  A  later  publication  by  Mall 
shows  that  the  true  basement  membrane  is  destroyed  by  pan- 
creatin digestion.  This  leaves  only  a  framework  of  connective 
tissue,  as  stated  above.  Specimens  were  obtained  by  macerat- 
ing in  cold  saturated  sodium  bicarbonate  solution,  in  which  not 
only  this  framework,  but  also  a  membrane  closely  associated 
with  the  epithelial  cells  was  demonstrated.  These  membranes 
are  neither  elastic  tissue  nor  reticulum.  Mall  suggests  that 
they  are  possibly  identical  with  the  membranes  of  elastic  fibres. 


Blood-vessels  of  the  Kidney. 

The  kidney  derives  its  blood  supply  from  the  branches  of 
the  renal  artery.  The  relations  between  these  and  the  calyces 
and  pyramids  of  the  kidney  have  been  described  by  Brcidel. 
According  to  him,  about  three-fourths  of  the  blood  which 
enters  the  hilum  of  the  kidney  by  four  or  five  arterial 
branches,  flows  through  the  anterior  subdivisions  of  these 
branches,  while  one-fourth  is  carried  through  the  smaller  pos- 
terior divisions.  This  is  shown  in  Fis;.  171.  The  anterior 
branches  supply  the  anterior  pyramids  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  posterior  pyramids  ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  organ  is 
supplied  through  the  posterior  branches.     The  blood  supply 
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of  the  two  poles  of  the  kidney  is  deriveil  fi-om  the  main  arterj*. 
Single  arteries  run  to  each  pole  ami  break  up  into  thrt'e 
hninchea :  a  poBterior,  uii  anterior,  and  a  median  branch. 
Hetween  these  large  arteries  there  in  no  anaetomcBiB ;  and  U 
will  he  seen  that  at  one  place  between  the  anterior  ami  po8- 
terior  arterial  fields  tiiere  is  a  comparatively  non-vascular  zone, 
marked  by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  171.  Bnidel  has  pointed 
out  also  the  surgical  iiuimrtauce  of  this  fact. 

The  branches  of  these  arteries  run  to  the  kidney  substance 
liftween  the  pyramids  as  the  interlohar  arteries.  At  the 
boundary  between  the  medulla  and  cortex  these  bend  over  and 
run  for  a  short  distance  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  kidne; 
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(Figs.  165  and  170).  In  this  way  an  arterial  arch  is  formed, 
made  up  of  the  arcuate  arl^i-ies.  From  the  convex  side  of 
these  arteries  email  branches  proceed  radially  toward  the  kid- 
ney surface.  These  are  the  so-called  interlobular  arteriee. 
They  give  off  in  nil  directions  lalenil  twigs,  which  carry  blood 
to  the  Malpighian  corpnscjes  (Fig.  165).  These  arc  the  vaaa 
fiTentia,  which  enter  thi-  capsules  of  Howmiin  and  break  up 
into  many  branches  to  form  the  glomerulus  (see  above).  Tlie 
blood  is  carried  away  from  each  glomerulus  through  the  rag 
efferai».  Many  vasa  efferentia  tngetlier  break  up  to  form  a 
capillary  network  iu  the  region  of  the  meduMary  rays.  The 
tubules  of  the  medullary  rays  and  the  tubuli  contorti  lie  in  the 
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mesheB  of  this  network.  From  it  arise  small  veins  wliich  open 
into  the  interlobitlar  veins.  Tliese  run  parallel  with  the  inter- 
lobular arteries,  and  at  the  boundary  between  the  medulla  and 
cortex  open  into  the  arcuate  veins.     Into  the  most  peripheral 


Tho  reDkl  uiery  Hud  the  ilistributiuii  it(  ibi  liraucrhpH  id  rHutiou  to  the  polvla. 
(Briidel.)  Anterior  view  of  ■  luft  kidnE}-.  There  arc  six  mnio  bniuchKa  seen  eatering  the 
kidney  BUbAlaDci-.  Oaljr  one  of  these  (the  thirdl  paaHW  pn«l«<TJar  to  the  peWls  at  the 
hilum;  alBO  small  srtcrira  coniiiit!  froia  the  upper  and  lower  main  bninchcs  are  neun  to  pam 
[Kutarior  to  the  iilu'er  and  lower  o»lycea.  All  Iho  rest  of  the  arteries  pass  anUrior  to  the 
pelrla  and  its  valyces.  The  rmall  branahes  to  the  cortex  of  the  anterior  portion  of  tlm 
kidney  bav«  not  been  drawn,  in  order  tbst  the  large  bninebe«  and  the  pelvis  miilht  appPOr 
more  di>ti.nctly. 

{tart  of  the  interlobular  veina  there  run  small  veins  from  the 
surface.  These  possess  radial,  star-like  tributaries  on  ilie 
surface,  and  are  known  as  the  slellaie  veins  of  Verhei/n  IFi^. 
165). 

The  medullary  substance  is  supplied  partly  by  capillary 
branches  from  tlie  cortex,  and  partly  from  the  arteriolcE  recta. 
Tlie  latter  are  branches  partly  from  the  vaea  efierentia  of  tlie 
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more  deeply  lying  glomeruli,  and  partly  from  the  interlobular 
or  arcuate  arteries.  The  meshes  of  the  capillary  network 
which  arises  from  these  two  sources  and  supplies  ttie  medulla 
are  elongated  and  surround  the  collecting  tubules.  The  trapil- 
laries  collect  to  form  the  vetmlw  recim,  which  eud  in  the  arcuate 
veins.  It  must  be  noted  also  that  the  vessels  of  the  kidney 
parenchyma  are  in  communication  with  those  of  the  perirenal 
fat  by  means  of  the  vessels  of  the  kidney  capsule.     A  collateral 


Tmuvenu  utctiou  tbruii|;h  tbv  middle  of  tbe  auai:  kidutiy  i  Kig.  170),  seen  (rata  ubuvv. 
<llrudel.)  The  Hulerior  hraiii'h  of  the  arlerj  mipplliw  about  Ihrve-quarters  of  tbc  kidney 
fiulmtaucc.  while  tbe  posterior  bniui-b  suppliee  ODiy  one-quarter. 

circulation  is  thus  possible.  There  are  also  direct  conimuni- 
(-ations  between  the -arteries  and  veins  of  the  kidney  (Hoyer, 
Steinach,  etc.).  According  to  Brodel,  the  collecting  veins 
form  anastomoses  around  the  bases  of  the  i)yrainids  and  around 
the  necks  of  the  calyces. 

The  lympkatus  form  a  superficial  plexus  in  the  capsule  and 
a  deep  plexus,  the  vessels  of  wliich  leave  the  kidney  at  the 
hilum.  Anastomosing  lympliatic  spaces  have  been  observed 
connecting  the  two  plexuses. 

The  nei-vcs  accompany  the  blood-vessels  into  the  kidney, 
where  they  form  plexuses  around  the  uriniferoiis  tubule.«. 
According  to  Azouhiy  and  Berkley,  tliey  penetrate  the  mem- 
brana  propria,  and  end  by  knob-like  thickenings  on  the  sur- 
faces of  the  epithelial  cells. 
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B.    UBIHA&T  PASSAOES. 
(a)    Kidney  Oolyces,  and  Pelvis ;  Ureter  and  Urinary  Bladder. 

In  all  of  these  parts  of  the  apparatus  which  conducts 
urine  from  the  kidney  we  find  the  walls  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing layers:  1,  mucosa;  2,  submucosa;  3,  muscularis;  4, 
fibrosa. 

The  mucosa  consists  of  an  epithelium  and  a  tunica  propria. 
The  former  is  the  so-called  trayisitional  epithelium,  and  is  quite 
similar  in  all  parts  of  the  canal,  so  that  in  pathological  condi- 
tions of  the  tract  where  the  cells  appear  in  the  urine  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  from  what  part  these  cells  are  derived.  The  cells 
differ,  however,  in  the  various  layers.  The  uppermost  layer 
consists  of  large  cubical  ur  somewhat  flattened  cells  ;  the  middle 
layers  of  cylindrical,  pyriform,  spindle-shaped,  or  polygonal 
cells ;  and  the  deepest  layer  of  relatively  small  cubical  or  irreg- 
ularly oval  cells.  The  cells  of  the  first  two  layers  often  possess 
processes  which  extend  between  neighboring  cells.  Those  of 
the  outer  row  may  contain  more  than  one  nucleus  (Fig.  173). 


Prom  a  section  through  the  miicous  Diembraae  of  ku  hiw's  urinary  blnitiler.      ><  -'UK>, 

The  epithelial  layer  is  considerably  thinned  at  the  place  where 
the  calyces  of  the  kidney  pass  over  to  the  kidney  papillffi,  and 
usually  consists  of  only  a  single  layer  of  cubical  cells.  The 
mucosa  of  the  ureter  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds  (Fig. 
172).  In  the  bladder  also  the  surface  is  much  folded  in  many 
directions  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscularis  and 
submucosa.     In  the  distended  bladder  most  of  these  folds  iWa- 
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appear,  and  the  epithelial  sheath  itself  becomes  thinner  and  the 
cells  flatter.  The  tunica  propria  consists  of  fine  connective 
tissue  which  contains  leucocytes,  and  small  collections  of 
lymphocytes  which  sometimes  form  solitary  follicles.  This 
layer  passes  over  gradually  into  the  submucosa.  Here  glands 
are  wanting.  In  sections  infoldings  of  the  mucosa  are  some- 
times cut  across,  and  were  formerly  thought  to  be  glands  in  the 
submucosa. 

The  viuscularis  consists  of  two  layers  of  smooth  muscle  cells, 
one  longitudinal,  and  tlie  other  circular  (Fig.  172).  In  the 
lower  third  of  the  ureter  there  is  outside  the  circular  coat  a 
third  layer,  which  consists  of  bundles  of  muscle  fibres  running 
longitudinally.  In  the  calyces  of  the  kidney  there  is  no  longi- 
tudinal muscle  coat  whatever ;  the  circular  coat  forms  an  annu- 
lar muscle  around  the  base  of  each  papilla. 

In  the  urinary  bladder  of  man  we  can  distinguish  three 
layers  of  muscle,  of  which  the  inner  and  outer  are  longitudinal, 
and  the  middle  circular.  These  layers  cannot  be  separated  defi- 
nitely, for  there  is  a  manifold  anastomosis  between  the  bundles 
of  the  different  layers.  Two  fixed  points  of  the  bladder  give  a 
basis  for  the  study  of  the  musculature.  These  are  the  point  at 
which  the  urachus  is  attached,  and  the  triangle  formed  by  lines 
drawn  between  the  openings  of  the  ureters  and  the  urethra — 
i.  e,,  the  trigone.  Remembering  that  the  bladder  is  developed 
from  the  inner  third  of  the  allantois,  which  is  a  more  or  less 
tubular  structure,  these  two  points  represent  the  two  ends 
of  the  tube. 

The  jUrroxis  sheath  of  the  urinary  tract  consists  of  fine  con- 
nective tissue  in  which  many  blood-vessels  and  nerves  are 
found. 

The  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  form  a  capillary  network  in 
the  tunica  propria. 

The  nerves  are  spread  out  mainly  in  the  muscle  coat,  with 
a  certain  number  of  fibres  reaching  as  far  as  the  epithelium. 
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(b)    Urethra. 

(1)  Male. — ^The  urethra  consists  of  a  mucosa,  submucosa,  and 
muscularis,  somewhat  differently  arranged  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  canah  In  the  pars  prostatica  the  epithelium  is 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  bladder ;  in  the  pars  membranacea 
there  is  a  stratified  cylindrical  epithelium,  which  in  the  pars 
cavernosa  is  converted  into  two  rows  of  cylindrical  cells.  The 
last  segment,  the  fossa  navicularis,  is  lined  with  flat  stratified 
epithelium. 

The  tunica  propria  contains  numerous  elastic  fibres  and 
forms  papillae  in  close  contact  with  the  epithelium.  These  are 
developed  most  strongly  in  the  fossa  navicularis.  The  sub- 
mucosa  contains  a  rich  plexus  of  veins,  and  in  the  whole  canal 
there  are  here  present  branched  tubular  ghmds — glanduke 
urethrales  (Littr^) — which  are  more  numerous  in  the  posterior 
part.  They  are  lined  with  cylindrical  glandular  epithelium 
and  extend  into  the  submucosa. 

The  muscularis  in  the  prostatic  and  membranous  urethra 
shows  two  layers  of  smooth  muscle  fibres,  an  inner  longi- 
tudinal, and  an  outer  circular  coat.  The  circular  coat  is  want- 
ing in  the  pars  cavernosa,  and  the  longitudinal  layer  becomes 
very  thin. 

The  whole  urethra  is  highly  vascularized  (see  Corpus  cav- 
ernosum  urethrse).  The  nerves  form  networks  of  fibres, 
which  end  freely  or  in  various  end  organs  (see  Nerve-endings). 

(2)  Female, — In  the  female  the  urethra  is  considerably 
shorter  and  not  so  definitely  divided  into  sections.  We  can 
distinguish  a  wall  made  up  of  the  same  layers  as  in  the  male. 
The  epithelium  in  the  upper  part  is  like  that  of  the  bladder, 
but  lower  down  becomes  a  single  or  double  layer  of  columnar 
cells,  and  finally  passes  over  at  the  lower  end  into  a  stratified 
pavement  epithelium. 

The  tunica  propria  forms  papillae  at  its  junction  with  the 
epithelium.  These  are  highest  in  the  region  of  the  urethral 
opening.  Littr6's  urethral  glands  are  present  here  also,  but  are 
not  so  numerous  as  in  the  male.  The  muscularis  consists  of  an 
inner  longitudinal  and  an  outer  circular  coat  of  smooth  muscle 
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fibres,  separated  by  connective  tissue  containing  elastic  fibres. 
Outside  the  circular  coat,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
canal,  are  strands  of  striated  muscle  fibres,  forming  the  mus- 
cuius  compressor  urethrae.  The  mucosa  is  supplied  richly  with 
blood-vessels,  of  which  the  veins  form  a  thick  plexus  in  the 
submucosa. 

V.    GENERATIVE  (BEPRODUOTIVE)  SYSTEM. 

1.    MALE  SEXUAL  ORGANS. 

A.    Testes. 

The  testes  are  branched  tubular  glands.  The  whole  organ 
is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  the  so-called  tunica  albu- 
ginea  s.  fibrosa^  which  consists  of  firm  connective  tissue.  The 
outer  surface  of  this  is  attached  closely  to  the  visceral  layer  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  (tunica  adnata).  Both  the  visceral 
and  parietal  layers  form  a  process  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
enclose  between  them  a  space  which  is  a  part  of  the  body 
cavity.  They  are  thin  connective-tissue  membranes  with  a 
layer  of  flat  epithelium  covering  the  free  surface.  Between  the 
visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria  and  the  next  layer, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  communis,  there  is  a  layer  of  smooth  muscle 
cells  which  form  the  internal  cremaster  muscle  (Fig.  174). 

Toward  the  inside  the  tunica  albuginea  borders  on  a  sheath 
of  loose  connective  tissue,  which,  on  account  of  its  richness  in 
blood,  is  called  the  tunica  vasculosa.  Tliis  rests  directly  on  the 
parenchyma  of  the  testis. 

In  the  posterior  upper  part  of  the  testis  there  lies  a  collec- 
tion of  firm  connective  tissue  in  the  form  of  an  oval  hillock. 
This  is  the  so-called  mediastinum  testis  or  corpus  Highmori, 
From  it  there  are  sent,  in  a  radiating  direction,  into  the  organ 
many  bands  of  connective  tissue,  the  septula  testis.  These  pass 
through  the  testis  as  far  as  the  tunica  vasculosa,  and  at  the 
same  time  divide  the  organ  into  lobules  (lohuli  teMis),  which 
have  the  form  of  pyramids  with  their  bases  toward  the  outside 
and  their  apices  toward  the  centre  of  the  organ  (Fig.  174). 

The  whole  of  the  parenchyma  contained  in  a  lobule  consists 


of  caiials,  the  neminiferou^  tubules,  which,  on  account  of  the 
different  course  they  take  in  different  regions,  are  divided  iDto 
three  parts.  The  purt  lying  toward  the  periphery  of  the  orgiin 
forme  the  much-couvoluted  tubuli  contort!.  These  join  with 
one  another  and  make  up  the  tubuli  recti,  which  near  the 
mediastinum  break  up  to  form  a  network,  the  rete  testis  (Hal- 
leri). 

Fio.  174. 


id  n  hair  year  old  boy. 


The  tubuli  conforti  in  the  human  adult  are  very  long 
canals,  iibout  140-250  fi  in  diameter,  and  form  the  most 
important  part  of  the  testis  parenchyma,  inasmuch  as  they 
give  rise  to  tlie  spermatozoa.  At  tlie  periphery  of  the  testes 
many  of  the  tubules  anastomose  and  form  a  closed  system. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  begin  blindly.  The  walla  of  these 
convoluted  tubules  consist  of  several  layers  of  epithelial  cells, 
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a  niembrana  propria,  and  a  layer  of  connective  tissue.  The 
appearance  of  the  tubules,  especially  of  the  epithelial  layer, 
differs  markedly  according  to  the  condition  of  functional 
activity  (sperniatogeuesis). 

The  tubules  join  together,  decreasing  in  number,  and  finally 
pass  over  into  the  tuSuli  recti.  These  are  distinguished  from 
the  tubidi  coutorti  by  their  straight  sliort  course  and  by  their 
small  diameter  (20-50^).     Their  structure  is  simple,  the  walls 


From  atraniivcrse  tiection  ofa  bumsD  testis.     X  135. 

consisting  of  a  niembrana  propria  and  a  layer  of  low  cylin- 
drical epithelial  cells.  They  are  interposed  between  the  tubuli 
contorti  and  the  rete  testis. 

The  rete  testig,  wliich  is  contained  in  the  corpus  Highniori, 
consists  of  canals  of  an  unequal  tliickness,  lined  merely  witli  a 
single  layer  of  cubical  or  flat  epithelial  cells.  The  tubules  of 
the  rete  testis  pass  over  into  the  epididymis. 

Between  the  convohitions  of  the  tubuH  contorti  there  lies  a 
loose  connective   tissue  which   is  in    connection  with  that    of 
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the  septa.  This  interstitial  connective  tissue  is  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  numerous  large  cells,  known  as  interstitial 
cells  (Figs.  175  and  176).  They  are  rounded,  coarsely  granu- 
lar cells,  with  abundant  protoplasm,  containing  fat  droplets, 
pigment  granules,  or  crystalline  bodies.  They  lie  usually  in 
groups  or  columns  situated  in  the  spaces  between  at^acent  semi- 
niferous tubules.  The  origin  and  significance  of  these  cells  are 
not  known  definitely.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  they  are  of 
connective-tissue  origin.  A  few  authors  hold  that  they  are  de- 
rived from  epithelial  cells.  J.  Plato  ascribes  to  them  a  trophic 
function,  claiming  that  the  fat-like  inclusions  wander  through 
pores  in  the  membrana  propria  to  reach  the  cells  of  Sertoli, 
and  thus  serve  as  a  nourishment  for  the  spermatozoa  that  are 
in  process  of  formation. 

The  testes  are  supplied  with  blood  by  branches  of  the  inter- 
nal spermatic  artery,  which  enter  the  septa  partly  from  the 
mediastinum  and  partly  from  the  tunica  vasculosa.  They  form 
networks  of  capillaries  around  the  seminiferous  tubules,  and 
send  off  branches  to  the  interstitial  cell  group.  The  veins  col- 
lect in  the  interstitial  tissues  and  leave  the  organ  by  the  path 
taken  by  the  arteries  in  entering. 

The  lymph-vessels  run  partly  superficially  in  the  tunica 
albuginea,  and  partly  in  the  deeper  parts,  where  they  form 
plexuses  surrounding  the  seminiferous  tubules. 

The  nerves  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  and  send  fine 
branches  between  the  epithelial  cells,  where  they  end  in  small 
enlargements. 

The  semen  consists  of  a  fluid  part  produced  mainly  by 
the  accessory  sexual  glands  and  the  spermatozoa,  which  are  a 
product  of  the  testes  themselves.  There  are  about  60,000 
spermatozoa  in  1  cu.  mm.  of  semen. 

The  spermatozoon  of  man  may  be  divided  into  three  parts : 
the  head,  the  middle  piece,  and  the  tail  (Fig.  177).  The  head 
(Fig.  178,  A.  Sk.)  is  flattened,  3-5  ^  long,  and  2-3  jt/  wide.  Its 
flat  surface  is  oval,  and  shows  depressions  in  its  anterior  part. 
Seen  from  the  side,  it  is  pear-shaped.  The  whole  head  consists  of 
chromatin  substance  (nuclein),  and  represents  the  cell  nucleus. 
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Behind  the  head  is  the  connecting  part,  body,  or  middle 
piece  ( Vst)y  which  is  a  cylindrical  structure  of  about  the  same 
length  as  the  head,  and  1  (i  wide.  By  means  of  special  stains 
we  may  distinguish  in  it  an  axial  part  and  a  capsule  surround- 
ing it  {Hij  Sph.^  and  -ffn).  The  axis  has  a  fibrillar  structure 
{axial  threads),  and  begins  in  a  thickening,  the  so-called  termi- 
nal globule  {Ekn.).  According  to  Meves,  there  are  in  man  two 
such  bulbs  closely  connected  with  the  head.  Both  on  account 
of  staining  reactions,  and  from  histogenetic  reasons,  this  end 
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Spermatozoa  of  man.     (After  Retzius.)     At  the  left  a  surface  view  is  shown  ;  at  the  right,  a 
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bulb  is  believed  to  represent  the  centrosome  of  the  cell.  In  the 
process  of  fertilization  also  it  plays  this  role.  The  capsule  is 
applied  directly  to  the  axial  threads,  and  is  continued  along  the 
axis  (ffi)  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  tail.  In  many  animals  this 
capsule  has  a  spiral  form,  and  is  connected  behind  with  an  an- 
nular thickening  (Ss.),  The  outer  capsule  (Hu)  shows  in  one 
place  a  swelling  and  throughout  its  whole  length  a  spiral 
thickening  (Sph,). 

In  the  fail  we  may  distinguish  two  parts :  the  main  segment 
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{H8L)y  which  is  45-60  fc  long;  and  a  thinner  end  segment 
{JSsL),  6-10  fi  in  length.  The  axis  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  tail,  and  a  finely  fibrillar  structure  can  be  recog- 
nized throughout.  The  capsule  is  lacking  in  the  end  segment, 
but  is  considerably  thickened  in  the  rest  of  the  tail.  Sorae 
authors  have  described  an  undulating  membrane  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  tail.  In  many  animals  the  spermatozoon 
shows  a  much  more  complicated  structure  than  that  described. 

By  means  of  a  lashing,  waving  motion  of  the  tail,  the  sper- 
matozoa can  change  their  location  with  considerable  rapidity. 
They  are  quite  resistant  to  low  temperature,  although  their 
motility  becomes  very  slight  in  temperatures  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  body.  They  can,  however,  regain  their  activity 
even  after  a  considerable  period  of  cooling.  Alkaline  fluids 
tend  to  increase  the  motility,  while  acids  inhibit  the  activity 
and  finally  kill  the  spermatozoa. 

The  development  of  the  spermatozoa  is  fairly  well  known  in 
some  animals.  The  process  in  mammals  has  been  studied  especi- 
ally by  Ebner,  v.  Leuhoss^k,  Hermann,  Meves,  v.  La  Valette, 
and  others.  In  the  walls  of  the  seminiferous  tubules  there  are 
two  kinds  of  cell  elements :  the  essential  gland  celky  which  play 
a  direct  role  in  the  formation  of  the  spermatozoa,  and  the  so- 
called  supporting  cells  {cells  of  Sertoli).  The  latter  are  large 
raembraneless  cells,  which  lie  always  with  their  bases  on  the 
membrana  propria  and  processes  extending  inward  between  the 
essential  cells.  They  possess  a  large,  clear,  flattened  nucleus, 
which  is  somewhat  triangular  on  section.  They  are  supposed 
by  many  authors  to  assist  in  the  nourishment  of  the  developing 
spermatozoa  (v.  Ebner,  Benda,  Plato,  K.  Peter,  and  others). 

The  gland  cells,  which  finally  give  rise  to  the  spermatozoa, 
are  arranged  in  many  layers,  those  nearest  the  lumen  being  the 
youngest  and  most  nearly  related  to  the  spermatozoa  themselves 
(Fig.  176).  The  whole  process  of  spermatogenesis  begins  in 
the  most  peripherally  lying  cells,  the  so-called  spermatogonia. 
These  are  low  columnar  cells  lyinsr  on  the  basement  membrane. 
They  increase  in  number  by  mitotic  division,  and  give  rise  to 
new  spermatogonia,  which  become  situated  in  a  row  by  them- 
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selves,  not  touching  the  membrana  propria.  Such  modified 
spermatogonia  containing  much  protoplasm  are  known  as  sper- 
matocytes  of  the  first  order.  Mitotic  changes  occur  in  the 
nuclei  of  these,  and  a  double  division  takes  place.  By  the  first 
division  there  are  formed  the  spei*matocytes  of  the  second  order, 
and  by  the  second  division  the  spermatids  arise.  According  to 
many  authors,  there  is  a  short  resting  stage  between  these  two 
divisions.  The  first  is  spoken  of  (Flemming)  as  heterotypical, 
and  the  second  as  homotypical.  The  difference  between  the  two 
is  in  the  fact  that  in  the  diaster  stage  of  the  first  there  is  a 
repeated  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  chromosomes,  while  in 
the  homotypical  division  this  does  not  occur.  It  is  in  this 
period  of  division  that  the  reduction  of  chromosomes  takes 
place  (see  Fertilization). 

The  spermatids  are  small  cells  bordering  on  the  lumen  of 
the  tubule.  They  represent  the  last  generation  of  the  sexual  cell, 
and  are  converted  into  the  spermatozoa.  During  this  process 
of  changing,  the  cells  of  Sertoli  become  modified.  Their  proc- 
esses extend  into  the  lumen,  and  the  spermatids,  which  are  to 
be  converted  into  the  spermatozoa,  group  themselves  around 
each  process  to  form  what  are  known  as  the  spermatoblasts 
(v.  Ebner).  In  this  way  they  become  nourished,  and  after  a 
certain  time  the  combination  becomes  looser,  and  finally  the 
newly  formed  spermatozoa  move  away. 

Numerous  investigations  have  been  carried  on  in  late  years 
to  arrive  at  the  exact  method  of  transformation  of  the  sperma- 
tids into  the  spermatozoa,  but  the  entire  process  is  still  by  no 
means  clear.  Since  it  is  not  possible  here  to  discuss  the  various 
views  that  are  held  with  regard  to  this,  we  shall  confine  our 
description  to  the  process  as  it  occurs  in  man  and  the  other 
mammals,  and  follow  in  the  main  the  investigations  of  Meves. 
In  all  mammals  the  process  is  very  similar.  Observing  the 
parts  of  Fig.  178,  which  represents  the  transformation  of 
human  spermatids  into  spermatozoa,  we  notice  that  the  chro- 
matin matter  of  the  spermatid  nucleus  shows  a  progressive 
increase  in  density  and  a  more  and  more  homogeneous  appear- 
ance.   The  nucleus  is  originally  round  and  centrally  placed,  but 
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becomes  gradually  exeentric  and  assumes  a  long,  oval  form.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  change  the  spermatids  contain  two  cen- 
trosomes  which  have  a  quite  superficial  situation.  From  the 
more  superficial  (distal)  of  these  there  grows  out  from  the  cell 
a  delicate  thread  of  protoplasm,  which  is  the  very  beginning 
of  the  tail  (Fig.  178,  a).  The  centrosome  lying  nearer  the 
nucleus  (proximal)  becomes  rod-shaped,  while  the  one  outside 
assumes  a  conical  form.  Both  centrosomes  approach  the 
nucleus  and  the  proximal  one  unites  with  it  The  distal 
conical  centrosome  is  differentiated  into  two  structures,  a  bulb 
and  a  ring  (Fig.  178).  The  ring  moves  back  along  the  tail 
axis  until  it  reaches  the  periphery  of  the  cell.  This  divides 
the  middle  piece  from  the  chief  segment  of  the  tail  (Fig.  178, 
/and  ff).  The  significance  of  the  capsule  is  not  clear.  In  the 
middle  piece  it  probably  represents  the  remains  of  a  part  of  the 
cell  protoplasm.  From  this  last  stage  the  fully  formed  sper- 
matozoa may  readily  be  traced  (Fig.  178). 

B.    Spermatic  Ducts. 

From  the  rete  testis  proceed  the  ductuli  efferentes  testis^  or 
vasa  efferentiay  which  break  through  the  tunica  albuginea  and 
form  a  part  of  the  epididymis.  There  are  from  nine  to  fifteen 
of  these,  and  each  forms  by  its  tortuous  coui'se  a  lobule  sur- 
rounded by  connective  tissue  {lobuli  epididymis^  coni  vasculosi 
Halleri).  All  the  lobules  together  form  the  head  of  the  epi- 
didymis. The  vasa  efferentia  join  to  form  the  vas  epididynm, 
which  takes  a  very  complicated,  coiled  course  and  makes  up  the 
body  and  tail  of  the  epididymis,  finally  opening  into  the  vas 
deferens. 

The  vasa  efferentia  are  lined  with  two  kinds  of  epithelium, 
one  composed  of  high  columnar  ciliated  cells  containing  yellow 
granules,  and  the  other  made  up  of  cubical  non-ciliated  cells. 
These  are  arranged  in  rows  and  concentrated  in  groups.  The 
groups  of  cubical  cells  form  swellings  among  the  cylindrical 
cells,  and  have  the  appearance  of  intra-epithelial  alveolar 
glands.  Outside  the  membrana  propria  there  are  smooth 
muscle  cells  arranged  in  circular  layers.     Some  authors^  have 
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described  glandular  cells  among  the  non-ciliated  epithelium, 
and  have  observed  evidences  of  secretion  in  them. 

The  walls  of  the  vas  epididymis  are  lined  with  a  ciliated 
epithelium  in  a  single  row,  with,  however,  the  nuclei  at  differ- 
ent levels.  Outside  this  are  a  membrana  propria,  a  circular 
muscle  layer,  and  a  connective- tissue  coat  (Fig.   179).    The 


coils  of  tubules  of  the  vas  epididymis  and  vasa  efferentia  are 
joined  together  by  fine  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  vas  deferens  {Fig.  180)  is  lined  with  an  epithelium 
which  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds.  In  the  upper  ]»art 
the  epithelium  is  like  that  of  the  vas  epididymis,  but  lower 
down  passes  over  into  a  stratified  cylindiicsil  epithelium.  The 
tunica  propria  is  a  thin  fibrous  layer.  Outside  this  is  the  sub- 
mucosa,  which  consists  of  connective  tii^sue  with  blood-vessels, 
etc.  Three  coats  of  muscle  surround  the  tube,  a  very  thin 
longitudinal  layer  next  to  the  submucosa,  a  micldle  circular 
coat,  and  an  outer  longitudinal  layer.     Outside  thei^e  tlirrc  is  a 
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layer  (adventitia)  of  connective  tissue  containing  elastic  fibres 
and  longitudinal  smooth  muscle  cells  (ni.  cremaster  internus). 
The  terminal  part  of  the  vas  deferens  is  dilated  to  form  an 
ampulla,  which  is  lined  with  stratified  columnar  epithelium, 
containing  branched  gland  tubules  with  cubical  or  cylindrical 
epithelium. 


X 


The  structure  of  tlie  seminal  vesicles  (vesiculse  seminales)  is 
not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  ampulla.  These  are 
glandular  sacs,  and  may  be  considered  among  the  accessory 
sexual  glands. 

The  ejacidatory  duct  (ductus  ejaculatorius)  is  lined  with 
stratified  cylindrical  epithelium.  Like  the  vas  deferens,  its 
walls  sliow  two  main  coats  of  smooth  muscle,  as  well  as  a 
thinner  layer  inside. 

Certain  other  structures  must  be  mentioned,  which  are  only 
remains  of  oinbryonic  organs.  The  paradidymis  (organ  of 
Giralde),  whicli  consists  of  a  few  blind  tubules  lined  with  a 
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layer  of  ciliated  epithelium,  lies  between  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  spermatic  cord  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  testis.  In  the 
epididymis  we  distinguish  side  branches,  the  ductuli  aberrantes. 
These  are  spoken  of  as  the  ductulus  aberrans  Halleri  (which  is 
a  branch  of  the  vas  epididymis),  the  ductulus  aberrans  capitis 
epididymis,  and  the  ductulus  aberrans  in  the  rete  testis.  All 
these  end  blindly,  are  lined  with  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium, 
and  arise  from  the  Wolfl&an  body. 

The  appendix  testis  or  hydatid  of  Morgagniy  is  made  up 
usually  of  a  vascular  connective  tissue  and  lined  with  ciliated 
epithelium.  It  often  has  a  stalk  of  considerable  length,  and 
may  itself  be  a  large  sac  containing  fluid.  It  is  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  epididymis.  It  is  probably  a 
rudiment  of  Miiller's  duct.  The  appendix  epididymis  is  a 
somewhat  similar  structure  similarly  situated,  and  lined  with 
small  cubical  epithelial  cells.  It  is  usually  a  saccular  structure^ 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  vestige  of  the  Wolfiian  body. 

0.    Accessory  Olands  of  the  Male  Sexual  Organ. 

1.     Prostate. 

The  prostate  consists  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  branched  tubular 
glands  converging  toward  the  base  of  the  colliculus  seniinalis. 
Many  ducts  join  with  one  another  and  open  into  the  ureter  in 
the  region  of  the  colliculus  seminalis  by  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
orifices.  The  epithelium  lining  the  tubules  is  cubical,  and  only 
in  the  larger  ducts  do  we  meet  with  transitional  epithelium, 
such  as  is  present  in  the  prostatic  urethra.  The  secretion  of 
the  prostate — sn<^cus  prosfaiicus — is  a  serous  fluid  containing  no 
mucus.  In  old  individuals  the  gland  tubules  form  so-culled 
prostatic  stones,  round  concentrically  built-up  structures  about 
1  mm.  in  diameter,  very  hard,  and  often  calcified. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  |)rostate  is  formed  by  the  inter- 
stitial  tissue  between  the  glands.  This  is  made  up  of  a  firm 
connective  tissue  containing  many  bundles  of  smooth  muscle 
cells.  It  forms  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  organ  a  well-devel- 
oped capsule,  and  on  the  inner  surface  next  the  urethra  it  is 
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collected  into  a  thick  layer,  from  which  there  proceed  in  the 
region  of  the  colliculus  seminalis  strands  of  connective  tissue 
running  radially  toward  the  capsule.  The  interstitial  tissue 
increases  with  age,  while  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  the  gland 
tubules.  The  hypertrophied  prostates  of  old  age  are  due 
largely  to  increased  connective-tissue  growth. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus. 
Medullated  and  non-medullated  fibres,  with  ganglion  cells,  are 
present. 

Blood-vessels  of  the  Prostate. — ^The  prostate  gland  derives 
nearly  all  of  its  blood  supply  from  the  inferior  and  superior 
vesical  arteries.  These  vessels  also  anastomose  with  the  internal 
pudic.  Branches  of  the  arteries  enter  the  connective-tissue 
septa  between  the  lobules,  and  send  off  fine  twigs  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lobules.  Here  the  capillaries  are  associated  closely 
with  the  secreting  cells.  This  subject  has  been  worked  out 
carefully  by  G.  Walker,  from  whose  results  these  notes  have 
been  taken. 

The  prostate  contains  the  so-called  utriculus  prostaticus 
(vesicula  prostatica,  sinus  prosta-ticus,  uterus  masculinus)  in  the 
form  of  a  blind  sac  with  its  mucous  membrane  thrown  into 
folds.  It  represents  the  remains  of  the  caudal  end  of  the  fused 
ducts  of  Miiller,  and  is  lined  with  a  double-rowed  ciliated 
epithelium  containing  small  tubular  glands. 

2.     Comperes  Glands. 

Cowper's  glands  [glandulce  bulbo-urethr&les  Covrperi)  are 
compound  tubular  mucous  glands,  the  gland  tubules  of  which 
are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  cubical  epithelium,  and  the 
ducts  with  two  or  three  lavers  of  similar  cells. 

D.    The  Penis. 

The  main  part  of  the  penis  is  formed  of  erectile  tissue, 
which  is  collected  into  three  cylindrical  erectile  bodies,  the  two 
corpora  cavernosa  penis,  and  the  corpus  cavemosum  urethras,  or 
corpus  spongiosum. 
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The  erectile  tissue  (Fig.  181)  consists  of  couiiective-tissue 
strands  containing  many  elastic  fibres  and  smooth  muscle  cells, 
and  joined  with  one  another  to  form  a  network.  In  the 
meshes  of  this  network  there  are  spaces  which  form  an  anasto- 
mosing system,  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  epithelium. 
Contained  in  this  cavernous  system  is  venous  blood.  The 
erectile  tissue  of  each  corpus  cavernosum  is  surrounded  by  a 
fine  connective- tissue  sheath,  the  tunica  alhuginea. 
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Spopgy  (ereclile)  lisEue  [>f  Che  curpus  caverDosuni  uraii  aiie'x  peni.i.     x  :J00. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  peuis  are  supplied  with  blood  in  the 
following  way :  the  afierent  arteries,  branche.-;  of  the  arteria; 
profuudae  et  dorii^ales  penis,  pass  in  part  into  the  veins  by  means 
of  capillaries,  and  in  part  open  directly  into  venous  spaces.  In 
the  first  ease  the  capillaries  form  a  fine  cortical  network  under 
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the  tunica  albuginea,  which  passes  over  into  the  deeper-lying 
venous  cortical  network.  This  is  connected  in  turn  with  the 
large  central  venous  spaces  of  the  erectile  bodies.  In  the 
secotid  case  the  arteries  pass  directly  over  into  the  veins, 
opening  into  the  deep  venous  cortical  network  or  directly  into 
the  cavernous  venous  spaces. 

The  efferent  veins  {vence  emissarice)  collect  partly  from  the 
deep  cortical  network,  partly  from  the  central  cavernous 
spaces.  The  veins  from  the  interior  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 
pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  cortical  network.  This 
arrangement  is  of  great  importance  in  the  process  of  erection. 
When  the  cortical  network  is  well  filled,  the  venae  emissarise 
are  compressed,  so  that  the  exit  of  the  blood  cannot  keep  pace 
with  its  entry.  This  condition  is  increased  by  the  direct  con- 
nection of  some  of  the  arteries  with  the  cavernous  spaces.  The 
veins  pass  through  the  tunica  albuginea  and  join  to  form  the 
vena  dorsalis  and  the  vense  profundae  penis. 

In  the  corpus  cavernosum  urethrae  (c.  spongiosum),  which 
is  surrounded  also  by  a  thin  tunica  albuginea,  we  may  distin- 
guish two  regions.  The  deep  region  is  formed  by  a  rich 
development  of  venous  networks  in  the  submucosa  urethrse. 
The  peripheral  part  is  composed  of  erectile  tissue  which  is  like 
that  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  except  for  the  fact  that  its  meshes 
are  smaller  and  the  connective-tissue  strands  more  delicate. 
The  arteries  here  never  open  directly  into  the  venous  spaces, 
but  always  break  up  into  capillaries  before  reaching  the  veins. 

The  ff la ns  penis  consists  of  much-branched  and  convoluted 
veins,  which  are  held  together  by  an  abundance  of  firm  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  tunica  albuginea  of  the  cavernous  bodies  and  the  glans 
penis  are  supplied  richly  with  nerves  (see  Nerve-endings). 

2.    FEMALE  SEXUAL  ORGANS. 

A.    The  Ovaries. 

The  ovaries  are  alveolar  glands  possessing  no  ducts.  Their 
product — the   eirg   cell — is   secreted   in  a  special   way,   to  be 
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described  later.     In  the  ovary  we  can  distinguish  a  medulla 
and  a  cortex  (Fig.  182). 

Tlie  medulla,  also  called  the  zojia  vasculom,  is  characterized 
by  its  richness  in  blood-vessels.  It  consists  of  connective 
tissue,  which  contains  elastic  fibres,  strands  of  smooth  muscle 
ceils,  and  the  larger  vessels  of  the  ovary.  These  vessels  enter 
the  hilus  and  take  a  characteristic  much-convoluted  course. 


The  cortex  (wntains,  besides  the  connective  tissue,  the  essen- 
tial glandular  tissue,  which  is  present  in  the  form  of  so-called 
follicles.  In  these  there  are  present  the  egg  cells.  The  con- 
nective tissue  separating  the  gland  elements  is  directly  continu- 
ous with  that  of  the  medulla,  and  is  known  as  the  stroma.  It 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  cortex  a  compact  layer,  tlie  titnica 
dlbiighiea  of  the  ovary.  The  whole  surface  of  the  ovary — i.  e., 
tlie  wiiole  tunica  albuginea — is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of 


cubical  epithelium  {geimiinal  epithelium),  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  peritoneal  covering. 

The  stroma  of  the  cortex  consists  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue, 
which  in  young  individuals  is  rich  in  cells  whose  nuclei  have  a 
characteristic  appearance.  They  are  loog  and  oval,  with  a  dis- 
tinct nuclear  membrane  and  a  well-ninrked  chromatin  network. 
They  are  larger  than  the  ordinary  connective- tissue  nuclei,  and 
resemble  more  in  outline  those  of  smooth  muscle  (Fig.  183). 


imbrjo  io  the  thinl  month. 


The  structure  of  the  glandular  part  of  the  organ  and  the 
individual  egg  follicles  can  best  be  understood  by  a  study  of 
the  development  of  the  ovary.  The  egg  follicle  arises  from  the 
germinal  epithelium.  The  first  part  of  the  development  occurs 
in  embryonic  life,  while  the  ripening  of  the  egg  does  not  take 
pluce  until  puberty.  The  cells  of  the  germinal  epithelium 
increase  by  division,  and  some  of  them  develop  into  large  cells 
rich  in  protoplasm,  with  large  nuclei  and  nucleoli.  Tliese  are 
Ciilled  the  pnniordial  ova  {Fig.  183,  A).  The  germinal  epi- 
thelium grows  together  with  tlie  priniordiiil  ova  into  the  under- 
lying stroma  (Fig.  183,  B),  and  gives  rise  to  the  column-like 
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Structures,  tlie  Schldycke  of  Pfliiger.  The  primordial  ova  are 
thus  collected  into  groups,  called  egg  nesls  {Eibalkm). 

The  egg  nests  are  divided  into  smaller  cell  groups  by  the 
ingrowth  of  connective  tissue.  Id  each  of  these  primordial 
follicles  we  find  at  least  one  ovum,  and  often  three  or  four, 
which  are  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  germinal  epithelium  cells, 
the  follicular  cells.  Later,  each  primordial  follicle  contains 
only  one  ovum,  partly  because  the  others  disintegrate,  and 
partly  because  a  follicle  containing  more  than  one  ovum  is 
usually  split  up  by  connective  tissue  into  as  many  follicles  as 
there  are  ova.  The  follicular  cells  tend  to  increase  greatly  in 
number. 

Further  changes  which  usually  occur  in  post-embryonal 
life  consist  in  the  great  increase  in  the  follicular  cells  by  karyo- 
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kinesis  and  the  production  by  these  of  several  layers  around 
the  ovum  (Fig.  184).  In  the  layers  of  follicular  cells  there 
occur  during  the  growth  of  the  follicle  certain  clianges.  The 
ovum  increajies  in  size  and  there  is  developed  around  it  a  deli- 
cate membrane — the  zona  pelbtcida — which,  according  to  some, 
is  a  product  of  the  follicular  cells,  while  others  hold  that  it 
arises  from  the  ovum  itself     At  the  same  time  the  egg  prato- 


plasm  stores  up  in  itself  nourishing  inaterial  in  the  form  of 
granulHr  substance,  so  that  the  greater  part  is  converted  int 
the  so-called  deuloplmm.  Thin  Itiyers  around  the  nucleus  an^ 
at  the  periphery  of  tlie  ovum  remain  unchanged.  The  deuto 
plasm  and  protoplasm  together  form  the  yolk. 

The  excentrically  lying  nucleus  of  the  ovum  is  spherical 
clear,  and  vesicular,  and  possesses  a  distinct  nuclear  raembran 
with  a  double  contour.  On  account  of  this  structure,  th 
nucleus    is    known  also  aa  the  germinal  venicle  {vesicula  germ 
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inaliva).  In  the  chromatin  network  is  present  a  distinc 
nucleolus,  wliich  is  called  also  the  germinal  spot  {maculagerm 
iiiatira),  and  in  which  anicehoid  movements  have  been  observa 
(Xagel). 

At  the  same  time,  changes  take  place  in  the  follicle,  begin 
iiiiig  ill  !i  collection  of  serous  fluid  between  the  follicular  cell 
{Uijwir  foHicnli).  This  is  contained  in  a  cavity,  which  graduall; 
becomes  liirger,  and  is  known  as  the  antrum  follieuU.  Th 
fluid  is  due  partly  to  a  tran.sudation  from  the  vessels  surround 
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ing  the  follicle,  and  partly  to  a  liquefaction  of  certain  of  the 
follicular  cells.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  in  this  fluid  the 
ovum  is  pushed  to  one  side  (Fig.  185),  and  the  whole  Graajian 
follicle  (folliculus  oophorus  vesiculosus)  becomes  as  large  as 
5  mm.  in  diameter,  and  is  seen  bulging  from  the  surface  of  the 
ovary. 

The  follicular  epithelium  lining  the  interior  of  the  follicle 
in  many  layers  is  known  as  the  stratum  granulosuvi  (membrana 
granulosa).  At  one  place  it  forms  a  hill-like  mass,  which  con- 
tains the  ovum  (Fig.  18o),  and  is  known  as  the  cumulus 
oophorvs  or  discus  proligerus.  At  this  period  the  membrana 
pellucida  surrounding  the  ovum  becomes  thicker  and  shows  a 
radial  striation,  which  was  at  first  thought  to  be  due  to  a  system 
of  pores  running  through  the  membrane.  Later  investigators 
(Paladino  and  Retzius)  claim  that  the  striation  is  caused  by  the 
passage  of  fine  processes  of  the  follicular  cells  through  the  zona 
pellucida,  after  the  manner  of  protoplasmic  bridges.  In  this 
way  there  is  established  a  close  connection  between  the  ovum 
and  the  follicular  cells,  which  is  of  importance  in  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  egg  cell. 

Between  the  ovum  and  the  zona  pellucida  there  is  a  small 
space,  known  as  the  perivitelUne  space.  Thus  the  ovum  may 
turn  inside  the  zona  pellucida.  Sabotta  has  described  the  zona 
pellucida  in  the  mouse  as  a  quite  homogeneous  membrane  with- 
out any  striation  whatever,  and  disputes  also  the  existence  of  a 
perivitelline  space. 

Outside  the  zona  pellucida  there  is  a  layer  of  cylindrical  fol- 
licular cells  arranged  radially.  These  form  the  so-called  corona 
radiata.  The  whole  Graafian  follicle  is  surrounded  by  a  con- 
nective-tissue capsule,  the  theca  follicuU.  Between  this  and 
the  follicular  epithelium  there  is  a  structureless  basal  membrane 
(membrana  propria  folliculi,  Glashaut).  In  the  theca  folliculi 
there  are  to  be  distinguished  two  layers:  the  tunica  intcriia, 
consisting  of  round  or  spindle-shaped  cells;  and  the  tunica 
externa,  which  is  made  up  of  circularly  disposed  connective- 
tissue  fibres. 

The  formation  of  the  Graafian  follicle  begins  before  jniberty. 
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and  often  some  stages  are  found  to  have  been  completed  in  the 
newborn  and  in  foetuses.  Tlie  above-described  ovum,  however, 
is  not  yet  capable  of  being  fertilized.  In  order  to  reach  this 
stage,  it  must  undergo  the  ripening  processes,  which  consist  in 
the  so-called  reduction  of  chromosomes.  The  extrusion  of 
both  polar  bodies  in  lower  animals  has  been  discussed  in  treat- 
ing of  fertilization  in  general.  In  higher  animals  (including 
man)  the  ripening  takes  place  in  the  ovary.  The  second  polar 
body  is  extruded  shortly  before  the  bursting  of  the  follicle  and 
the  escape  of  the  ovum. 

The  theca  folliculi  come  in  contact  with  the  tunica  albuginea 
of  the  ovarv  as  the  follicle  moves  to  the  surface.  The  cover- 
ings  of  the  follicle  become  gradually  thinner,  but  the  true  reason 
for  the  rupture  of  the  follicle  is  not  clear.  It  is  probable  that 
many  forces  act  simultaneously.  The  increase  in  the  liquor 
folliculi,  the  marked  congestion  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
tissues  in  ovulation,  the  swelling  of  the  ovary,  and  possibly  the 
contraction  of  smooth  muscle  contained  in  the  stroma,  may 
help  in  this  process.  At  the  same  time  the  walls  of  the  follicle 
at  tlie  place  of  bursting  become  thin  and  atrophic  on  account 
of  the  obliteration  of  blood-vessels  by  pressure.  Meanwhile 
the  connection  between  the  ovum  and  the  cells  of  the  discus 
proligerus  and  membrana  granulosa  becomes  looser,  and  finally 
disappears,  so  that  the  ovum  comes  to  lie  in  the  liquor  fol- 
liculi. During  the  bursting  of  the  follicle  the  liquor  folliculi 
as  well  as  the  ovum  is  cast  out  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

After  the  ovum  has  escaped,  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  blood  which  fills  up  the  empty  follicle.  This 
becomes  a  closed  cavity  containing  a  blood-clot,  which  begins 
to  undergo  organization.  This  is  known  as  the  corpus  hasmor- 
rhagicHm,  The  organization  takes  place  by  a  formation  of 
fibrin,  and  the  ingrowth  of  the  so-called  lutein  cells  from 
the  periphery  of  the  follicle.  The  origin  of  the  lutein  cells 
is  not  clearly  understood.  They  were  described  first  in  1827 
by  V.  Baor,  who  considered  them  as  a  derivative  of  the  theca 

ft** 

interna  cells.  Later  on,  BischoflF  studied  this  subject,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  derived  from  the  fol- 
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licular  epithelium  making  up  the  membrana  granulosa — i.  e.y 
from  the  epithelium.  There  are  many  adherents  to  each  of 
these  views,  but  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  V.  Baer's  theory.  Other  theories  have  been  advanced,  but 
have  gradually  been  abandoned.  J.  G.  Clark  has  studied 
the  subject,  and  believes  that  the  lutein  cells  are  specialized 
connective-tissue  cells  derived  from  the  theca  interna.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  they  appear  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  follicle  wall 
when  a  differentiation  into  theca  interna  and  externa  is 
beginning. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  lutein  cells  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  corpus  hsemorrhagicum  is  invaded  on  all  sides  by  large 
yellow  cells  containing  fatty  granules  {lutein)  \^n A  that  by  this 
invasion  the  blood-clot  is  replaced  by  a  definite  cellular  tissue, 
the  whole  making  up  the  corpus  luteum  (Fig.  186).  The  lutein 
cells  give  to  the  body  a  yellowish  color,  and  often  there  are 
found  orange-red  hsematoidin  crystals,  which  are  the  remains 
of  the  blood-clot. 

According  to  Clark,  the  lutein  cells  in  the  growing  follicle 
increase  at  the  expense  of  the  cells  of  the  theca  interna,  and 
there  is  also  present  a  network  of  true  reticulum  stretching 
from  the  theca  externa  among  the  lutein  cells  and  collected  into 
a  membrane  next  the  tunica  granulosa  to  form  the  membrana 
propria  folliculi.  When  the  follicle  ruj)tures,  this  membrane  is 
broken  through  by  the  growth  of  lutein  cells  and  blood-vessels. 
As  soon  as  the  corpus  luteum  has  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment, certain  changes  take  })lace  in  the  cells  and  the  retro- 
gression begins.  Fatty  degeneration  in  the  lutein  cells  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  in  the  connective  tissue.  The  septa 
become  thicker  and  all  the  connective  tissue  of  the  corpus 
luteum  shrinks  to  form  a  firm,  compact  body,  which  is  known 
as  the  corpus  albicans  or  c,  Jibrosum.  This  becomes  always 
more  contracted,  like  scar  tissue,  and  finally  undergoes  hyaline 
degeneration  and  is  lost  in  the  ovarian  stroma. 

We  distinguish  corpora  lutea  vera  and  corpora  lidea  spuria 
according  to  whether  they  arise  from  follicles  whose  eggs  have 
become  fertilized  or  not.     There  is  no  difference  in  the  intimate 


structure  of  these,  but  tlie  corpora  lutea  vera,  iu  consequence 
of  the  marked  hjpersemia  of  the  ovary  during  pregnancy,  are 
larger.  The  corpom  lutea  vera  as  well  as  tiie  corpora  albicantia 
resulting  from  them  remain  longer  in  the  ovary,  because  their 
retrogression  is  slower  tlian  in  the  corpora  lutea  spuria. 
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Part  <>r»  I'cirpiis  luteiim  ofn  hiltli.     *:  .dW. 

It  is  to  be  noti'd  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ova 
in  tlie  ovary  become  ripe.  According  to  Henle,  of  about 
72,(X)0  ova  ill  tlie  ovaries  of  one  individunl,  only  400  arrive  at 
maturity.  Tlie  rest  undergo  degenerative  changes  which 
represent  an  entirely  physiological  process,  known  -as.  foUuyular 
atresia.  This  depends  on  a  series  of  changes  not  only  in  the 
organ  itself,  but  also  in  the  follicular  epithelium  and  the  tbeca. 
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In  the  beginniug  a  chroviatolysis  or  karyolysis  takes  place  in 
the  nucleus.  The  chromatin  becomes  granular,  and  finally  is 
dissolved  and  the  nuclear  membrane  disappears.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nucleus  may  undergo  simple  atrophy.  In  the  cell 
body,  at  the  same  time,  fatty  degeneration  sets  in,  and  the  pro- 
toplasm becomes  gradually  liquefied.  The  zona  pellucida 
swells,  and  finally  is  dissolved.  These  changes  in  the  ovum 
are  followed  immediately  by  similar  degenerations  in  the  folli- 
cular cells.  The  absorption  and  disappearance  of  the  dead 
cells  are  brought  about  mainly  by  phagocytic  wandering  cells. 

This  destruction  of  cells  often  leads  to  a  new  formation  of 
tissue  in  the  theca  interna,  consisting  in  the  production  of  a 
fibrillar  connective-tissue  scar  (Schottlander).  Among  the 
cells  sometimes  are  found  karyokineiic  figures  (Flemming). 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  ovary  arise  on  the  arterial  side  from 
the  ovarian  and  the  uterine  arteries.  Branches  of  these  enter 
the  medulla  through  the  hilum,  and  take  a  characteristic  tor- 
tuous, corkscrew-shaped  course.  They  divide  many  times,  and 
the  smaller  branches  diverge  to  the  peripheral  part  of  the 
medulla,  where  they  form  a  rich  plexus.  From  this,  branches 
enter  the  cortex,  and,  spreading  through  the  stroma,  form 
capillary  networks  in  the  theca  folliculi. 

The  lymph- vessels  surround  the  (Graafian  follicle  with  a 
network  and  leave  the  ovarv  thr()u<j:h  numerous  wide  trunks 
in  the  hilum. 

The  nerves,  })artly  medullated  and  partly  noii-mechiUated, 
enter  the  ovary  through  the  hilum,  following  the  course  of  the 
blood-vessels,  in  whose  walls  a  great  many  fibres  end.  Other 
fibres  reach  the  germinal  epithelium  and  surround  the  follicles 
with  dense  networks.  According  to  Retzius,  and  others,  the 
nerve  fibres  do  not  enter  the  follicle,  w^hile  Riese  and  v.  llerff 
have  found  the  nerv(*-endings  between  the  follicular  (epithelial 
cells. 

Among  the  rudimentarv  organs  found  in  the  neighborhood 

of  the  ovarv  and    derived   from   the   Wolffian    bodv  are  the 

»■  *•' 

epoophoron  (parovarium,  organ  of  Rosenmiiller)  and  the 
paroophoron.     The  first  lies  in  the  broad  ligament  at  ih(»  hilum 
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of  the  ovary,  and  has  the  form  of  luauy  coiled  blind  tubules 
lined  with  ciliated  epithelium.  The  paroophoron  lies  more 
medially,  and  consists  of  similar  convoluted  canals.  The  first 
is  homologous  with  the  epididymis,  and  the  second  with  the 
paradidymis  in  the  male. 

GenitO'Urinary  ISystan  of  tlie  Enibi^yo, 

The  first  part  of  the  genito-urinary  system  to  appear  in  the 
embryo  is  the  Wolffian  duct.  The  origin  of  this  duct  is  doubt- 
ful. According  to  some  authors  (Hensen,  v.  Spee),  it  is  derived 
from  the  ectoblast.  Others  believe  it  arises  from  the  meso- 
blast;  His  and  Kowalewsky,  from  the  middle  plate;  and 
Renuik,  Kolliker,  and  Waldeyer,  from  the  lateral  plate  of  the 
mesoblast.  Rensen,  Dansky,  and  others  derive  it  from  the 
coelomic  epithelium.  It  is  at  first  a  solid  rod  of  cells,  which 
subsequently  develops  a  lumen  lined  with  epithelium-like  cells. 
Tubules  develop  from  this  duct  and  form  the  Wolffian  body. 
This  embryonic  organ  was  observed  first,  in  1759,  by  Wolff, 
who  considered  it  the  embryonic  stnge  of^the  permanent  kid- 
ney. Rathke  (1825)  first  used  the  term  Wolffian  body  in 
connection  with  this  organ  in  birds,  and  called  the  correspond- 
ing organ  in  mammals,  Okefi's  body.  Jacobson,  in  1824, 
termed  it  the  primordial  kidney,  and  recognized  that  it 
excreted  uric  acid,  which  was  carried  into  the  allantois. 

The  Wolffian  body  of  mammalian  embryos  is  a  somewhat 
pyriform  body  symmetrically  placed  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
In  early  embryos  it  is,  next  to  the  liver,  the  largest  abdominal 
organ.  It  consists  of  a  tubular  and  a  glomerular  part.  The 
glomeruli  are  situated  medially,  while  the  coiled  tubules  form 
the  largest  })art  of  the  organ.  These  come  off  from  the  Wolff- 
ian duet  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  after  a  considerable  coiling 
are  connected  with  the  2:lomeruli  bv  means  of  end  dilatations 
similar  to  the  Bowman's  capsules  of  the  permanent  kidney. 
In  the  human  embryo  the  tubules  have  a  somewhat  S-shaped 
course.  In  the  pig's  embryo,  on  the  contrary,  the  tubules  are 
much  (convoluted.  Their  exact  course  has  been  determined 
(MacCallum)  by  means  of  injections  into  the  Wolffian  duct,  and 
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by  the  construction  of  wax  models  after  the  method  of  Born. 
In  general,  there  are  two  parts  in  the  tubule,  a  secreting  and  a 
collecting  segment.  This  was  recognized  first  by  Joh.  Miiller. 
In  the  pig  the  collecting  tubule  possesses  two  convoluted  parts, 
while  the  secreting  portion  is  a  large  loop  in  the  central  part 
of  the  organ.  The  epithelium  is  characteristic  in  these  two 
parts,  being  low  and  cubical  in  the  collecting  segment,  and 
columnar  in  the  secreting  portion. 

The  blood  supply  of  the  WolflSan  body  is  derived  directly 
from  the  aorta.  This  has  been  worked  out  in  pigs'  embryos 
(MacCallum).  The  arteries  enter  at  the  medial  border  of  the 
gland  and  break  up  to  form  the  glomeruli.  From  these  many 
efierent  arteries  proceed  in  a  radial  manner  toward  the  periph- 
ery. Around  the  tubules  they  form  a  fine  capillary  network, 
which  empties  into  three  series  of  veins.  Two  of  these  run 
on  the  periphery  of  the  organ  toward  the  medial  border,  over 
the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  respectively.  The  other  series 
of  veins  leaves  the  Wolffian  body  by  the  same  path  as  that 
taken  by  the  arteries  in  entering.  A  distinct  blood  vascular 
unit  can  be  observed. 

At  a  certain  stage  in  the  development  of  the  embryo,  which 
differs  in  different  species,  the  Wolffian  body  begins  to  undergo 
retrogression.  The  tubules  degenerate,  and  the  glomeruli 
become  occluded.  The  anterior  tubules  alone  in  the  mule 
remain  connected  with  the  Wolffian  duct,  and  grow  in  size  and 
complexity  to  form  the  head  of  the  epididynii?^.  The  tail  of 
the  epididymis  and  the  vas  deferens  are  derived  from  the  Wolff- 
ian duct.  The  posterior  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  form  the 
paradidymis  or  organ  of  Giralde. 

In  the  female  the  Wolffian  duct  degenerates.  The  {interior 
part  persists  usually  with  the  parovarium.  When  the  whole 
duct  persists,  it  is  known  as  Gartner's  canal.  The  Wolffian 
body  in  the  female  persists  in  its  anterior  (sexual)  part  as  the 
parovarium  (epoophoron,  organ  of  Rosenmiiller).  The  tubules 
making  this  up  increase  considerably  in  size.  'The  f)OPterior 
tubules  (renal  part)  disappear  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tubules,  known  as  the  paroophoron. 
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In  both  sexes  a  new  tube  is  developed  parallel  with  the 
WolflBiin  duct.  This  is  the  Miillerian  duct.  In  the  female  it 
is  connected  with  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  persists  as  the 
Fallopian  tube  and  uterus.  In  the  male  it  disappears  in 
large  part.  The  persistence  of  the  anterior  part  gives  rise  to 
the  hydatid  of  Morgagni.  The  posterior  part  may  remain  as 
Weber^s  organ.  In  some  cases  the  whole  tube  is  found  in  the 
adult  male,  and  then  is  known  as  Rathkes  duct. 

The  way  in  which  the  head  of  the  epididymis  comes  to  be 
connected  with  the  testis  tubules  has  been  determined  in  pigs' 
embryos  and  in  man  (MacCallum).  It  is  well  known  that  the 
seminiferous  tubules  in  some  of  the  lower  vertebrates  (fishes, 
etc.)  carry  the  sexual  products  over  into  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscles of  the  urinary  organ,  and  are  taken  to  the  outside 
through  the  urinary  ducts.  A  somewhat  similar  condition  has 
been  observed  in  the  embryos  of  pigs  and  man.  The  testis 
which  develops  from  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  Wolffian 
body  is  at  all  times  closely  connected  with  this  organ.  Tubules 
develop  in  the  testis,  and  at  a  certain  period  grow  out  through 
the  tissue  connecting  the  two  organs,  and  break  into  the  cap- 
sules of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  Wolffian  body. 
These  tubules  are  very  fine  and  form  a  dense  network.  Their 
lumina  become  continuous  with  that  of  Bowman's  capsule,  and 
in  this  way  a  communication  is  established  between  the  tubules 
of  the  testis  and  the  future  epididymis  and  vas  deferens. 

The  ovary  develops  on  the  medial  surface  of  the  Wolffian 
body  in  the  same  way  as  the  testis. 

The  permanent  kidney  develops  as  a  knob-like  growth  at  the 
end  of  the  primitive  ureter,  posterior  and  dorsal  to  the  Wolffian 
body.  The  exact  course  of  the  development  of  the  kidney 
tubules  has  not  been  worked  out  satisfactorily.  They  arise  in 
the  l)(\<j;inning  as  long  diverticula  from  the  end  of  the  ureter, 
which  grow  out  to  the  periphery  of  the  organ  and  divide  into 
two  branches,  which  arch  backward  toward  the  hilum  to  join, 
after  many  convolutions,  with  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The 
exact  origin  of  the  kidney  lobule  and  of  the  various  segments 
of  the  uriniferous  tubule  is  not  known. 
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B.    Fallopian  Tube  (Tuba  Uterina  Fallopli). 

In  the  wulls  of  this  tube  we  can  distinguish  the  following 
coats :  mucosa,  submucosa,  muscuhiris,  and  serosa. 

The  tunica  mucom  is  tlirown  into  many  longitudinal  folds, 
varying  somewhat  in  diflerent  parts  of  tlie  tube.  In  the 
ampulla  they  are  highest  and  possess  numerous  branched 
accessory  folds,  so  that  the  lumen  seems  filled  with  them 
(Fig.  187).  Tliere  are,  however,  throughout  the  tube  only 
four  main  folds,  as  can  be  seen  more  plainly  in  a  tube  taken 


Trausverse  wclion  through  the  ampulla  ii(  llie  Fallopian  tube  of  a  young  woman,      x  25. 

from  an  embryo  or  newborn  l)abe.  Tlie  nuieoiis  niembrani'  is 
covered  on  the  surface  with  a  single  layer  of  columnar  ciliated 
cells,  the  movement  of  whose  cilia  is  toward  the  uterus 
{Fig.  188).  The  tunica  propria  is  rich  in  cells  and  overlies  a 
thin  muscularis  mucosa-  composed  of  longitudinal  smootli  nniscle 
fibres.  The  tunica  siihmncosa  consists  of  loose  connective  tissue, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  outside  by  two  layers  of  smooth  muscle, 
making  up  the  tvnica  mtisrularh.  The  filjres  of  the  inner 
stronger  layer  run  circularly,  while  the  outer  thin  layer  is  longi- 
tudinal.   The  muscle  lavers  are  thicker  near  the  uterus  than  at 
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the  ampulkr  end.  The  tunica  iterom,  which  has  the  same  struct- 
ure as  the  peritoneum,  is  joined  to  the  muscnlaris  hy  a  loose 
connective  tissue.     Tlie  mucosa  is  supplied  richly  with  blood- 


vessels.  The  iiervert  form  in  the  tube  wall  a  rich  plexus, 
iVom  which  fine  branches  proceed  to  the  mucosa  to  end  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ('[)itlK'lial  ceils. 

0.    Uterus. 

In  the  Willi  of  the  uterus  there  are  three  main  coats:  the 
mucosa  {endoinntriiim),  the  muscnlaris  (myometrium),  and  the 
sera'^a  (perimetrium). 

The  mucosa  lining  the  whole  uterine  cavity  is  at  the  time 
of  puberty  about  1  mm.  thick.  It  is  covered  on  its  surface  by 
a  single  layer  of  cylindnciil  ciliated  epithelial  cells,  whose  cilia 
move  toward  the  vagina.  The  tunica  propria  possesses  many 
connective-tissue  cells  and  leucoi*ytes  contained  In  a  fairly 
dense  connective  tissue.  Here  there  are  found  numerous 
simjiie  or  dichoionioti.-'ly  branching  tubular  glands,  which  take 
on  usually  a  coiled  or  cork.^crew  form  in  the  deeper  parts. 
They  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  ciliate<l  cylindrical  cells, 
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iirfwi-  i»  w«vj>,  und  lis  v|iilh«liHl  <'<ivpriuK  ■ 
IntBirt.  In  tJiii  BortJon  llispomible  In  trnm  Iho  Klnnds  in  tlii-<r  onntilillHy  alniott  rrom  th* 
aiirGuw  to  tho  mii»)c.  A  few  of  tht-ni  arc  |inct)ciill]'  eylindriail  lliroiigliout.  but  the 
B»\)"Hty  hkvti  K  wavy  mnloiir  prMwinting  a  trelMcfiiiwI  cnrluvn'H'  amingeiiHnL  Qiitte 
a  nnmbEr.  nit  Jn^  nlontr  their  nurglti,  ivii  Iw  rviriutiiixed  m  little  roancs  of  epithelial 
c«t1a :  c  in  Dut  lonitltadinally :  d.  almort  tmnsverwily.  At  Bnrt  siglit.  ear  would  tliinlc  tlial 
there  was  a  irntl  viven  of  jflands  in  the  ««'t[iiii.  whcriMis  lii  ivality,  at  irniaE,  tfaL-n-  are  nnl 
motv  than  twelve,  the  illHtancnn  tvtwwii  aiij'  neJfrliliiirinK  twii  briiiK  about  the  aame.  The 
Bland  epilhelfum  Uliilact  throunbout.  TliPKirnma  In  tli«  saperficlal  portiunii  it  tathcrlai. 
Id  tlio  dei<|K.'r  iKirtionB  inon-  cniii|«irl.  *  iiidii^atca  llio  linr  'if  iuiK'tirin  hi^twmiii  ttif  inuwie 
and  muniin.  Ila  ImKularily  is  especially  noticrabla,  IT.  S.  CUllou,  Cnut^aftkt  HUthm: 
N'i'w  York.  1900.) 
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the  ciliary  current  moving  toward  the  moutli  of  the  gland.  A 
basal  membrane  (membrana  propria)  with  a  double  contour 
limits  this  row  of  cells  on  the  side  toward  the  tunica  propria, 
and  is  a  continuation  of  the  basal  membrane  of  the  surface 
epithelium.    The  glands  probably  possess  no  secretory  function. 

The  mucosa  of  the  cervix  uteri  shows  some  distinguishing 
features.  The  surface  is  thrown  into  folds,  known  as  the  pliccp 
palmaice.  The  mucous  membrane  is  thicker  and  firmer,  and 
possesses  much  higher  cylindrical, cells  than  the  corpus  uteri. 
In  the  region  of  the  external  os  it  passes  over  into  a  stratified 
pavement  epithelium  with  papillae  beneath.  After  repeated 
pregnancies  this  pavement  epithelium  covers  also  the  lower 
part  of  the  cervix.  The  mucosa  of  the  cervix  contains,  besides 
the  glands  already  described,  numerous  glands  which  secrete 
mucus  (glanduUe  cermcales  uteri).  Often  the  mouths  of  the 
glands  become  closed  and  there  are  formed  retention  cysts,  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  mucoid  material  and  reaching  the  size  of 
H  pea.     These  were  formerly  known  as  ovida  Nabolhi, 

A  submucosa  in  the  uterus  cannot  be  made  out.  The 
mucosa  lies  directly  on  the  musculuris,  and  the  glands  reach 
<lown  so  as  to  touch  the  muscle  coats.  The  latter  is  the 
thickest  layer  of  the  uterus,  and  is  made  up  of  long,  spindle- 
shaped,  smooth  muscle  elements.  In  the  non-pregnant  uterus 
these  are  40-()()  ^  long,  while  at  the  end  of  pregnancy  they 
reach  a  length  of  3(X)-6(X)//.  They  are  arranged  in  bundles, 
mostly  running  concentrically  around  the  blood-vessels.  The 
whole  muscle  layer,  however,  can  be  divided  roughly  into  layers, 
which  in  the  adult  are  by  no  means  distinctly  sej)arated  from 
one  another.  The  exact  disposition  of  these  layers  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  discussion,  and  there  have  been  many  ideas  ad- 
vanced with  regard  to  this  subject.  In  general,  three  layers  can 
be  made  out:  1,  a  longitudinal  inner  layer  {siratu/n  mucoBum); 
2,  a  middle  circular  layer  of  bundles  closely  associated  with  the 
blood-vessels  (i^tratum  vasculare);  and  3,  an  outer  laver,  in 
Nvliich  the  bundles  run  both  lonsritudinallv  and  circularlv. 
The  latter  layer  can  be  divided  into  two  parts:  an  inner  layer 
of  mixed   lonj^itudinal  and  circular  fibres  {stratuni  atupravascU' 
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lare)^  and  an  outer  layer  which  consists  exclusively  of  longi- 
tudinally disposed  elements  {stratum  subserosum).  The  middle 
layer  or  stratum  vasculare  is  by  far  the  thickest  of  these  coats. 

The  serosa  is  not  different  in  structure  from  other  parts 
of  the  peritoneum. 

The  arteries  enter  the  muscularis  and  divide  mainly  in 
the  stratum  vasculare  into  numerous  branches,  of  which  the 
greater  part  run  into  the  mucosa  and  break  up  there  into 
capillary  networks  which  surround  the  glands  and  reach  up  to 
the  surface  epithelium.  The  veins  form  a  plexus  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  mucosa,  and  then  pass  into  the  stratum  vasculare, 
where  another  larger  plexus  is  formed. 

The  lymph-vessels  form  a  network  in  the  mucosa  and 
another  under  the  serosa.  These  are  joined  by  anastomosing 
branches. 

The  yierves  end  partly  in  the  muscularis  (see  Nerve-end- 
ings), and  partly  in  the  mucosa,  where  they  form  thick  net- 
works. From  these,  non-medullated  fibres  run,  according  to 
some  authors,  to  the  epithelium,  where  they  end  freely  between 
the  cells.  Ganglion  cells  have  been  described  in  the  course  of 
these  fibres. 

In  certain  phases  in  the  life  of  the  uterus  changes  take 
place  especially  in  the  mucosa  which  must  be  spoken  of  here. 
These  changes  accompany  menstruation  and  pregnancy. 

In  menstruation  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  bleeding  from 
the  uteru.'^  occurring  more  or  less  regularly  every  twenty-eight 
days,  and  continuing  throughout  the  life  of  the  individual  from 
the  fourteenth  to  about  the  forty-fifth  or  fiftieth  year.  It  is 
probable  that  the  changes  in  the  mucosa  have  to  do  with  the 
reception  and  preservation  of  the  ovum,  since  ovulation  occurs 
at  about  the  same  time  as  menstruation.  During  the  menstrual 
period,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  marked  hyperajmia  of  the 
uterine  walls  five  to  ten  days  before  the  flow  of  blood.  The 
blood-vessels  are  much  dilated  and  the  capillaries  become  large 
and  well  marked.  According  to  Heape,  there  is  also  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  blood-vessels.  On  account  of  the 
hypenemia  there  are  a  swelling  and  a  growth  of  the  mucosa. 
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80  that  it  attains  a  thickness  of  6  mm.  It  then  is  called  the 
deddua  menstrualis.  Changes  occur  also  in  the  glands.  They 
increase  in  length  and  become  corkscrew-shaped.  The 
increased  size  of  the  mucosa  is  due  largely  to  a  cellular  multi- 
plication. Karyokinetic  figures  in  large  numbers  have  been 
observed  in  the  menstruating  uterus  by  Mandl,  not  only  in  the 
epithelium,  but  in  the  interstitial  tissue  as  well.  After  these 
changes  have  occurred  there  is  an  escape  of  blood  in  the  sub- 
epithelial layers,  which  is  due  partly  to  a  bursting  of  capil- 
laries, and  partly  to  a  diapedesis  of  red  corpuscles  through  the 
capillary  walls.  The  epithelium  covering  these  collections  of 
blood  is  broken  away  and  the  blood  escapes.  The  bleeding 
goes  on  for  about  four  days,  and  then  the  regeneration  of  the 
mucosa  begins.  In  the  course  of  five  to  ten  days  the  epithe- 
lium is  quite  restored  and  the  glands  regain  their  normal 
relations.  Following  this  are  a  few  days  of  rest  before  the 
next  period  begins.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  tissue  destruction  which  takes  place 
during  menstruation.  According  to  some,  the  whole  mucosa  is 
cast  off  at  each  period.  Others  hold  that  none  at  all  is 
destroyed,  and  that  pieces  of  the  epithelium  are  lifted  up 
merely  to  allow  the  blood  to  escape.  It  seems  certain,  however, 
that  there  is  always  some  destruction  of  epithelium,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  is  never  a  complete  destruction.  Parts  of  the 
gland  tubules  at  least  always  remain  uninjured,  and  from  these 
and  the  surface  cells  that  remain  the  whole  epithelium 
res-eiierates. 

During  pregnancy  the  whole  uterine  mucosa  suffers  very 
marked  changes  in  its  structure.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is 
nearly  all  lost,  and  forms  the  so-called  deeidtm  fframditaiis,  of 
which  there  are  three  parts.  The  deeidua  basalu  s.  serotina  is 
the  part  of  the  mucosa  to  which  the  ovum  attaches  itself,  and 
in  which  later  the  placenta  is  developed  ;  the  deeidua  capsulars 
s,  reflexa  is  that  part  which  grows  up  to  surround  the  ovum  ; 
while  the  derldiid  vera  is  the  tissue  which  lines  the  rest  of  the 
uterine  cavitv. 

In  the  part  of  the  uterine  mucosa  where  the  deeidua  vera 
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developes,  changes  take  place  resembling  those  of  menstruation. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  the  mucosa  has  become  more 
than  1  cm.  thick.  This  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  dilaUi- 
tion  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  thickening  of  their  walls,  and 
also  to  the  increase  in  length  of  the  gland  tubules.  The  latter 
l)ecome  corkscrew-shaped  or  tortuous  in  their  course.  The 
tunica  propria  increases  in  its  superficial  part,  so  that  there  is  a 
firm  connective  tissue  between  the  necks  of  the  glands.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  whole  mucosa  can  be  divided  into  t^vo 
zones,  a  superficial  compact  layer,  and  a  deep  spongy  layer. 
From  these  connective-tissue  cells,  the  so-called  decidual  cells, 
arise.  These  are  very  large  (30-100  u\  round  or  polygonal 
cells  somewhat  resembling  epithelial  elements.  Each  cell  pos- 
sesses usually  only  one  nucleus,  but  some  may  contain  as  many 
as  forty  nuclei  (giant  cells)  (Fig.  192).  These  will  be  spoken 
of  later.  The  decidual  cells  are  developed  especially  in  the 
compact  layer,  where  the  glands  have  a  straight  course  and  are 
separated  by  much  connective  tissue.  In  the  spongy  layer  the 
cells  form  narrow  septa  between  the  saccular  ends  of  the 
glands. 

The  surface  epithelium  vanishes  entirely,  while  the  gland 
cells  increase  in  number  and  become  flattened  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  widened  gland  lumina. 

In  the  second  half  of  pregnancy  changes  in  the  decidua 
vera  occur,  which  are  due  mainly  to  pressure  exerted  by  the 
growing  foetus  and  the  increasing  amniotic  fluid.  The  decidua 
becomes  gradually  thinner,  so  that  at  the  end  of  pregnancy  it 
is  only  2  mm.  thick.  The  glandular  epithelium  degenerates, 
with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  ends  of  the  glands  which 
rest  on  the  muscle.  This  remains,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  epi- 
thelial regeneration  which  takes  j)lace  after  pregnancy.  The 
gland  necks  in  the  compact  layer  become  obliterated  and  disap- 
pear about  the  middle  of  pregnancy.  The  gland  lumina  in  the 
spongy  layer,  on  the  contrary,  are  converted  into  spaces  which 
lie  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  uterine  wall. 

The  decidua  reflexa  (ca])sularis)  has  originally  the  same 
structure  as  the  decidua  vera;  but  during  the  first  months  of 
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pregnancy  a  hyaline  degeneration  takes  place  (Minot),  so  that 
it  cannot  be  recognized  at  the  end  of  pregnancy.  According 
to  Leopold,  however,  it  is  fused  with  the  decidua  vera,  and  is 
always  to  be  seen. 

The  decidua  serotina  (basalis)  in  the  beginning  has  the 
same  structure  as  the  decidua  vera,  but  becomes  complicated 
in  the  course  of  pregnancy  by  the  formation  of  the  placenta. 

Placenta, 

The  placenta  usually  is  discussed  in  detail  in  the  text- 
books of  embryology,  but  since  it  consists  not  only  of  an 
embryonic  part  [placenta  fcetalis)^  but  also  a  maternal  part 
which  is  modified  uterine  mucosa  [placenta  uterina  s.  ma- 
terna),  a  brief  description  must  also  be  given  here. 

The  placenta  fcetalis  consists  of  a  connective-tissue  mem- 
brane, the  membrana  choriiy  which  on  the  surface  toward  the 
uterine  wall  possesses  many  richly  branched  villi.  These  give 
rise  to  the  name  chorion  frondo^um^  which  is  applied  to  the 
membrane.  The  chorionic  villi  are  grouped  in  large  bundles 
or  cotyledons.  After  the  third  month  the  chorion  comes  in 
contact  with  the  second  foetal  membrane,  the  amniony  and  later 
on  is  connected  closely  with  it.  The  amnion  is  a  thin  mem- 
brane which  consists  of  an  epithelial  and  a  connective- tissue 
layer.  The  epithelial  coat  covers  its  free  surface  and  lines  the 
whole  amniotic  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  single  layer  of  flat- 
tened cells.  The  connective-tissue  sheath  fuses  with  that  of  the 
chorion.  Through  the  umbilical  cord  there  enter  the  mem- 
brana chorii  two  umbilical  arteries,  which  carry  the  blood  of 
the  embryo  to  the  placenta  foetalis,  where  they  branch  freely. 
To  each  cotyledon  there  runs  one  branch,  which  breaks  up 
into  many  twigs  and  forms  capillary  networks  in  the  villi. 

A  part  of  the  villi  end  freely,  while  others  pass  into  the 
placenta  uterina  and  become  firmly  connected  with  it.  The 
latter  are  called  i\\Q  fastening  villi  or  Haftwurzeln.  By  means 
of  these  the  two  sides  of  the  placenta  are  joined  securely 
together,  so  that  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  no  separa- 
tion occurs. 
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The  chorion  is  a  coonective-tiBsue  layer  covered  ou  the  side 
toward  the  uterine  wall  with  an  epithelial  layer.  The  con- 
nective-tissue part  shows  originally  the  structure  of  embryonic 
connective  tissue — i.  e.,  stellate  cells  lying  in  a  homogeneous 
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ground  substance.  Later  it  assume.s  the  character  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue.  The  chorionic  villi  appear,  during  the  first 
months  of  their  development,  in  the  form  of  short  protuber- 


ances  consisting  entirely  of  epitiielium.  Later  they  develop 
numerous  branches  which  go  on  dividing  dichotomously.  They 
are  made  up  oi  gelatinoug  tissue,  whicli  forms  the  axis,  and  a 
layer  of  epithelium,  which  covers  not  only  the  villi,  but  also 
the  whole  membrana  chorii.  In  the  larger  stems  of  the  viUi 
we  find,  instead  of  the  gelatinous  tissue,  a  fibrillar  connective 
tissue  (Fig.  190).  Tlie  epithelial  coat  is  differentiated  early 
into  two  distinct  layers  {Fig.  191).  The  layer  touching  the 
connective-tissue  part  consists  of  weil-defiued  ceils  containing 
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cleiir  protoplasm,  and  ia  known  its  the  ectoderm  layer  of  the 
villus  (Zellschicht  of  Langhans).  The  layer  outside  this  con- 
sists of  cells  which  are  not  sharply  marked  off  from  one 
anotlier.  It  is  nuide  up  of  a  continuou;^  protopliismic  mass  in 
wiiicli  there  are  numerous  nuclei.  We  have  here  to  do  with  a 
syncytium,  and  we  speak  of  this  layer  as  the  syncytium  of  the 
chorionic  vilhia.  Tliese  two  layers  are  separated  fairly  sharply 
from  one  another,  for  the  protoplasm  of  the  syncytium  has  a 
special  affinity  for  acid  dyes  and  stains  more  deeply,  while  the 
nuclei  are  much  .smaller  than  in  tlie  ectoderm  layer. 

Toward  the  middle  of  pregnancy  (fifth  month)  the  ectoderm 
of  the  villi  begins  to  degenerate,  so  that  at  the  end  of  preg- 
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nancy  it  is  alma'^t  entirely  wanting  and  the  villi  are  covered 
only  by  the  syncytium.  In  certain  pliices  there  are  thickenings 
formed  in  the  membrana  cliorii  as  well  ns  in  tlie  villi.  In  the 
apices  of  the  latter  they  are  called  cell  nodes.  Local  thicken- 
ings in  the  syncytium  are  called  proliferation  tglatuh 
(Fig.  191).  Toward  the  end  of  pregnancy  the  syncytium 
also  vanishes,  and  in  its  place  there  is  a  homogeneous,  refrac- 
tive, faintly  stJiining  substance  containing  numorous  empty 
spaces,  and  known  as  canalized  fibrin  or  hyaline  (Fig.  192). 
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This  substance  increases  with  the  agent'  llic  placenla,  but  its 
origin  and  significance  are  by  no  means  clear.  Altliougli  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  villus  ectoderm  is  {)f  embryonic  urigin, 
there  is  still  some  question  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  syn- 
cytium. 

Between  the  villi  we  find  so-called  itiiervUloug  spaces  which 
contain  blood.  The  villi  are  thus  surrounded  by  blood  on  all 
sides.  The  views  held  as  to  the  origin  and  significance  of  these 
intervillous  spaces  are  still  much  at  variance.     This  problem  is 
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associated  closely  with  that  concerning  the  villus  ectoderm  and 
syncytium,  for  the  origin  of  the  intervillous  spaces  is  associated 
naturally  with  that  of  the  syncytium.  According  to  one 
theory,  which  seems  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  supporters 
(Virchovf,  Ercolani,  Leopold,  Waldeyer,  Keibel,  and  others), 
the  intervillous  spaces  represent  the  widened  capillaries  from 
the  uterine  mucosa.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  an  earlv 
stage  the  chorion  and  the  decidua  serotina  lie  with  their  sur- 
faces closely  applied  to  one  another,  and  the  epithelial  layer  of 
the  decidua  is  cemented  to  a  similar  layer  of  the  chorion.  In 
this  way  villi  grow  into  the  decidual  tissue,  in  which  at  the 
same  time  the  capillaries  become  dilated  to  a  system  of  spaces. 
These  surround  the  villi,  so  that  they  become  bathed  in  blood. 
Also  flat  endothelial  cells  lining  the  intervillous  spaces  have 
been  observed  by  Turner,  Leopold,  Waldeyer,  and  Keibel, 
which  represent  the  lining  cells  of  the  capillaries.  Injections 
made  by  Waldeyer  support  this  view.  Many  authors  who 
share  this  theory  claim  that  the  syncytium  and  the  ectoderm 
of  the  villus  have  different  origins.  The  latter  they  describe 
as  foetal  and  the  former  as  a  part  of  the  uterine  epithelium. 

According  to  other  authorities  (v.  Kolliker,  Langhans,  Hof- 
meyer,  Minot,  and  others),  the  intervillous  spaces  represent 
the  original  spaces  between  the  placenta  foetalis  and  placenta 
uterina.  The  two  parts  of  the  placenta  are  joined  together 
only  by  the  villi.  According  to  this  theory,  the  intervillous 
spaces  are  inter  placental  cavities  which  originally  contained  no 
blood  and  became  filled  only  when  the  maternal  vessels  opened 
into  them.  Almost  all  the  adherents  to  this  theory  claim  that 
both  layers  of  cells  covering  the  villi  are  of  foetal  origin,  and 
according  to  Minot's  theory  the  syncytium  is  a  differentiated 
product  of  the  ec^toderm  layer  beneath. 

The  maternal  part,  or  placenta  uterina,  represents  the  decidua 
basalis,  which  has  certain  characteristics  that  distinguish  it  from 
other  decidufe.  From  the  fifth  month  on,  there  develop  in  it 
large  cells  (giant  cells)  containing  many  nuclei.  These  cells 
are  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  ripe  ])lacenta.  From  the 
side  toward  the  placenta  foetalis  more  or  less  thick  connective- 
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tissue  bands  arise,  the  so-called  septa  placentcB.  These  pass 
between  the  chorionic  villi  and  separate  them  into  groups  or 
cotyledons.  Only  at  the  peripheral  part  of  the  placenta  do 
the  septa  come  into  contact  with  the  membrana  chorii  and 
fuse  with  it  to  form  the  so-called  suhchorionic  lirnitinff  ring. 

The  circulalion  of  blood  in  the  maternal  placenta  takes 
place  in  the  following  way :  numerous  arterial  branches  enter 
through  the  muscular  coats  of  the  uterus  to  the  outer  layer  of 
the  placenta  uterina.  During  their  tortuous  course  these 
vessels  lose  their  muscle  cells  and  elastic  elements,  so  that  the 
thin  walls  that  remain  consist  only  of  an  endothelial  and  thin 
connective- tissue  layer,  and  come  to  lie  directly  on  the  decidual 
cells.  After  branching,  the  arteries  enter  the  septa  placentae, 
where  they  empty  into  the  intervillous  spaces  through  openings 
in  the  septa.  The  vein^  also  open  into  these  spaces,  so  that 
instead  of  a  capillary  system  between  the  arteries  and  veins  we 
find  wide  lacunae,  which,  according  to  most  authors,  arise  from 
the  superficial  blood  capillaries  of  the  uterine  mucosa.  The 
veins,  whose  walls,  like  those  of  the  arteries,  have  been  reduced 
in  thickness,  open  into  the  intervillous  spaces  by  comparatively 
wide  orifices,  which  are  more  abundant  near  the  middle  of  the 
cotyledons.  The  arteries,  op  the  contrary,  open  in  greatest 
numbers  at  the  edges  of  the  cotyledons,  so  that  the  blood  in  the 
intervillous  spaces  flows  from  the  ])eriphery  to  the  centre  of  the 
cotyledons. 

The  intervillous  spaces  thus  contain  maternal  blood,  while 
in  the  chorionic  villi  the  capillary  vessels  under  the  epithelial 
covering  are  all  of  foetal  origin.  These  tw^o  vascular  systems 
never  communicate  directly  with  one  another,  and  a  mixture 
of  fcetal  and  maternal  blood  never  occurs.  The  diffusion  of 
gases  takes  place  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and 
through  two  layers  covering  the  villi. 


D.    Vagina  and  External  Female  Oenitals. 

The  wall  of  the  vagina  is  about  3  mm.  thick,  and  consists 

of  four  layers:  the  mucosa,  submucosa,  muscularis,  and  iihrosa. 

The  nn«^osa  is  thrown  into  transverse  folds,  the  so-called 
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ruffCB.  On  their  surface  we  find  a  stratified  pavement  epithe- 
lium, under  which  there  is  a  thin  connective-tissue  tunica 
propria.  At  the  external  os  of  the  uterus  the  flat  epithelial 
layers,  which  cover  the  portio  vaginalis  uteri,  pass  over  into  the 
ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the  cervix  uteri.  The  tunica 
propria  possesses  papillae  which  are  rich  in  elastic  fibres,  and 
contain  quite  numerous  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue,  often  gath- 
ered into  solitary  follicles  (noduli  lymphatici  vaginales).  Ac- 
cording to  most  authors,  the  vagina  contains  no  glands,  and  the 
mucous  secretion  found  there  is  derived  from  the  glands  of  the 
cervix  uteri. 

The  »ubmuco8a  which  joins  the  mucosa  loosely  with  the 
rauscularis  consists  of  connective  tissue  characterized  by  its 
richness  in  elastic  fibres. 

The  muscularis  consists  of  an  outer  longitudinal  and  an 
inner  circular  layer  of  smooth  muscle  cells.  The  latter  is 
usually  not  strongly  developed. 

Tlie  fibrosa  which  surrounds  the  muscle  coat  contains 
many  elastic  fibres  and  joins  the  vagina  with  the  surrounding 
tissues. 

The  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  form  many  plexuses  par- 
allel to  the  surface.  The  nerves  enter  the  epithelial  layer, 
where  they  end  freely. 

The  hymen  is  a  membranous  reduplication  of  the  vaginal 
mucosa.  Its  inner  surface  is  covered  with  epithelium,  which 
represents  that  of  the  vagina.  The  outer  epithelial  layer  is 
like  that  of  the  skin.  The  whole  vestibule  possesses  similar 
epithelium,  with  its  outer  cells  non-nucleated.  In  the  labia 
minora  there  are  sebaceous  glands. 

The  hbia  majora  are  covered  with  epithelium  which  is  not 
at  all  different  from  that  of  the  skin  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
In  the  region  of  the  clitoris  and  the  urethral  openings  we  find 
numerous  mucous  glands  {glandulce  vesfihulares  minores).  The 
larger  s^lands  of  the  vestibule  {gUinduUB  vestihulares  majores  s. 
glandulce  Bartholini)  correspond  with  Cowper's  glands  in  the 
male,  producing  a  similar  mucous  secretion. 

The  clitoris  resembles   somewhat   in   structure   the   penis. 
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There  are  in  it  considerable  masses  of  erectile  tissue  and  tirni 
elastic  strands  like  those  of  the  penis.  The  glans  clitoridis  is 
supplied  richly  with  nerves,  and  besides  the  Meissner's  and 
Pacinian  tactile  bodies  there  are  also  special  genital  corpuscles 
(see  Nerve-endings). 

VI.    LOCOMOTOR  SYSTEM. 

Here  must  be  considered  the  skeleton,  and  the  muscles, 
and  their  mode  of  development. 

1.    THE  SKELETAL  SYSTEM. 

The  bones  form  the  essential  part  of  the  skeletal  system, 
and  in  connection  with  these  the  cartilages  play  an  important 
role.  The  structure  of  adult  bone  and  cartilage  as  tissues 
has  been  described,  but  here  they  must  be  spoken  of  as  organs. 

A.    Bones. 

Bones  considered  as  organs  consist  of  bony  tissue,  perios- 
teum, and  bone-marrow,  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves  sup- 
plying the  different  parts.  Each  bone  (here  the  teeth  are  not 
considered)  is  surrounded  by  a  connective-tissue  sheath,  the 
periosteuviy  with  the  exception  of  such  places  as  are  covered 
by  cartilage.  In  this  firm  layer  of  connective  tissue  there  are 
two  layers :  an  outer  fibrous  layer,  in  which  there  are  few  cells, 
but  numerous  nerve  plexuses  and  blood-vessels;  and  an  inner 
delicate  layer,  poor  in  blood-vessels,  but  especially  rich  in 
elastic  fibres  and  connective-tissue  cells. 

At  the  boundary  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bony 
tissue  we  find  a  layer  of  cubical  cells  {osteoblasts),  which  play 
an  important  part  in  the  regeneration  and  development  of  the 
bone.  A  more  or  less  intimate  connection  is  established 
between  bone  and  periosteum,  partly  by  means  of  blood-vessels, 
and  partly  by  bundles  of  connective-tissue  fibres  (Sharpey's 
fibres)  which  run  from  the  periosteum  almost  at  right  angles 
to  its  surface  and  enter  the  bone. 
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(a)     Bone-marrow, 

In  all  bones  of  higher  animals  we  find  a  bone-marrow.  In 
the  long  bones  this  fills  the  axial  cavity  and  enters  the  larger 
Haversian  canals.  In  the  flat  bones,  on  the  contrary,  it  fills 
up  the  meshes  of  the  spongy  substance.  Two  kinds  of  bone- 
marrow  can  be  distinguished :  red  and  yellow  man^ow.  The 
first  is  found  in  all  bones  of  embryos  and  young  individuals. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  changes  in  some  bones  (e.  g.y  the 
diaphyses  of  the  long  and  short  bones  of  the  extremities)  into 
yellow  marrow.  Only  in  the  epiphyses  of  these  bones,  in  the 
bodies  of  vertebrae,  and  in  the  flat  bones,  is  there  found  red 
marrow  in  the  adult. 

The  red  marrow  is  a  lymphoid  organ  which  is  the  main 
place  of  formation  of  the  red  blood-cells.  The  different  ele- 
ments contained  in  the  red  marrow  are  the  following 
(Fig.    197): 

1.  Myelocytes. — These  are  somewhat  similar  to  some  kinds 
of  leucocytes.  In  normal  blood  they  are  not  found,  while  in 
leukaemia  they  are  very  abundant.  Their  nuclei  are  very 
large,  sometimes  lobed,  and  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  finely 
granular  protoplasm.  The  nuclei  stain  faintly,  and  the  proto- 
[)laxSm  is  sometimes  quite  abundant. 

2.  Nucleated  Red  Blood-corpuscles. — The  protoplasm  is  col- 
ored yellow  on  account  of  the  haemoglobin  present.  The 
nucleus  usually  is  placed  excentrically  and  stains  very  deeply. 
These  cells  are  known  also  as  erythroblasts  or  normoblasts, 
since  they  are  the  forerunners  of  the  erythrocytes.  They  vary 
considerably  in  size,  very  large  ones  being  known  as  megalo- 
blasis,  and  small  ones  as  microblasts.  These  unusual  forms 
occur,  however,  more  often  in  certain  diseases. 

3.  Non-nucleated  Red  Blood-corpuscles. — These  are  derived 
from  the  nucleated  red  corpuscles. 

4.  Giant  Cells. — These  are  probably  modified  leucocytes. 
They  contain  one  or  more  nuclei,  whose  form  may  be  round, 
lobed,  or  annular.  The  old  theory  that  the  multinucleated 
giant  cells  arise  by  a  fusion  of  many  cells  is  abandoned.     They 
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are  derived,  on  the  contrary,  from  cells  with  a  single  nucleus 
which  has  divided  to  form  many  nuclei  without  a  correspond- 
ing division  of  the  protoplasm.  This  group  of  cells  is  made  up 
of  the  so-called  osteoclasts^  which  play  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  bone,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject. 

5.  Eosinophiles  are  found  often  in  bone-marrow;  and  also, 

6.  Mast-cells  (y-granulations),  which  are  found  exception- 
ally in  the  blood. 

Some  of  these  marrow  cells  contain  pigment  granules,  which 
are  the  remains  of  disintegrated  red  blood-corpuscles.  In  the 
red  marrow  fat  cells  are  not  abundant,  and  the  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  are  found  only  in  small  number. 

The  yellow  ov  fatty  marrow^  which  owes  its  color  to  the  large 
proportion  of  fat  present  in  it,  arises  from  the  red  marrow  in 
the  diaphyses  of  the  long  bones  by  a  diminution  of  the  marrow 
elements  and  an  incretise  in  fat.  In  old  or  emaciated  individ- 
uals the  yellow  marrow  becomes  reddish  and  resembles  mucus. 
Such  a  marrow  is  poor  in  fat,  and  is  known  as  gelatinous  hone- 
marrow.  The  connective  tissue,  which  occurs  only  in  small 
quantities  in  bone-marrow,  is  collected  at  the  periphery  of  the 
marrow  cavity,  where  it  forms  a  firm  fibrous  membrane,  lining 
the  whole  cavity.  This  represents  a  sort  of  inner  [)eriosteum, 
and  is  called  the  endosteuin. 

The  bone,  periosteum,  and  bone-marrow  are  supplied  more 
or  less  richly  with  blood-vessels.  These  enter  the  perios- 
teum, and  from  here  they  pass,  by  me^ans  of  the  Volkmann's 
and  Haversian  canals  through  the  bone  to  form  a  network  of 
vessels  in  the  bone-marrow.  All  these  vessels  anastomose  with 
one  another.  The  so-called  nutrient  arteries,  which  supply 
the  medulla  with  blood,  break  up  into  numerous  branches, 
which  form  a  rich  capillary  network  in  the  medulla.  Narrow 
capillaries  broaden  out,  so  that  in  joining  together  they  pass 
into  small  veins  with  very  delicjite  walls. 

The  veins  of  the  bone-marrow  as  well  as  the  bone  possess 
no  valves.  The  older  idea,  that  the  capillaries  and  small  veins 
poasessed   no  wall  at  all,  or  that  they  were  in   many  places 
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broken  through,  so  that  the  venous  blood  flowed  freely  in 
spaces  of  the  marrow,  has  not  been  supported  by  recent 
investigations.  The  vein  walls  are  exceedingly  thin,  but  are 
always  present. 

The  lymph-vessels  form  fine  capillary  networks  in  the 
periosteum.  The  nerves  are  partly  medullated  and  partly 
non-medullated.  They  enter  from  the  periosteum  into  the 
Volkmann's  and  Haversian  canals  and  reach  the  bone-mar- 
row. Some  of  these  fibres  end  in  Pacinian  corpuscles  in 
the  periosteum. 

(b)  Joining  together  of  Bones. 

The  bones  are  joined  together  either  immovably  (synar- 
throsis) or  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  move  freely  on  one 
another  by  joints  (diarthrosis). 

The  immovable  combination  is  effected  either  by  ligaments 
(syndesmosis)  or  by  cartilage  (synchondrosis).  The  ligaments 
may  consist  only  of  fibrous  connective  tissue  and  appear  very 
like  tendons,  or  they  may  contain  numerous  elastic  fibres 
(ligamentum  nuchae,  ligamentum  flava,  etc.).  The  synchon- 
drosis is  formed  usually  by  fibrous  cartilage,  which  at  the 
border  of  the  bone  becomes  hyaline.  Special  note  must  be 
made  of  the  intervertebral  ligaments.  These  contain  in  their 
interior  a  gelatinous  mass  (nucleus  pulposus,  gelatinous  nu- 
cleus), which  is  the  softened  remains  of  the  chorda  dorsal  is. 
Their  periphery,  however,  consists  of  fibrous  cartilage. 

In  joints  we  must  consider  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones, 
the  labra  glenoidalia,  the  menisci  interarticulares,  and  the  joint 
capsules.  The  articular  ends  of  the  bone  consist  of  hyaline 
cartilage,  which  is  calcified  on  the  side  adjacent  to  the  bone. 
Often  they  are  made  up  of  fibrous  cartilage  (e,  g.,  in  the  sterno- 
clavicular and  maxillary  joints).  The  hhra  glenoidalia  and 
vienisci  interarticnlares  are  fibrous  cartilages.  In  the  joint 
capsules  we  distinguish  an  outer  part  {stratum  Jibrosum,  capsula 
fibrosa)  and  an  inner  part  {stratum  synoviale,  capsula  synovialis). 
The  latter  consists  of  loose  connective  tissue,  which  conUiins 
fat  cells,  vessels,  and  nerves,  and  is  clothed  on  its  inner  surface 
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by  a  layer  of  flat  epithelium.  This  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
serous  membrane.  Often  there  extend  from  the  synovial  mem- 
brane into  the  joint  cavity  the  so-called  synovial  villi.  These 
are  found  abundantly  on  the  borders  of  the  joint-surfaces,  and 
consist  of  a  connective-tissue  axis  often  containing  blood  capil- 
laries and  an  epithelial  covering.  The  synovial  fluid  (synovia) 
contains  a  few  fat  droplets  and  fragments  of  epithelium  broken 
off*  from  the  joint-surfaces. 

{c)  Developniefit  of  Bones. 

Bony  tissue  develops  later  than  any  other  tissue,  and  arises 
from  some  preformed  tissue,  such  as  hyaline  cartilage  or  con- 
nective tissue.  In  young  embryos  the  future  skeleton  exists 
as  cartilage  or  connective  tissue. 

(i)    Development   of  Bone  from    Cartilage. 

In  bones  which  are  developed  from  cartilage  the  bony 
tissue  is  laid  down  in  two  different  places,  either  in  the  interior 
of  the  cartilaginous  forerunner  of  the  skeleton  [endochondral 
ossification),  or  on  the  surface  of  the  cartilage  {perichondral 
ossification,  wrongly  called  periosteal  ossification). 

The  endochondral  bone  formation  begins  with  the  increase 
in  size  and  number  of  cartilage  cells  through  karyokinesis,  so 
that  many  cells  come  to  lie  in  each  cartilage  lacuna  (Figs.  193 
and  194).  Certain  changes  then  begin  in  the  homogeneous 
ground  substance  of  the  cartilage.  Calcium  salts  are  laid 
down,  so  that  the  ground  substance  becomes  opaque.  The 
cartilage  lacunae  become  large  and  the  cells  shrink.  Places 
where  such  changes  have  taken  place  may  be  quite  numerous 
in  a  bone,  and  are  known  as  area^  of  ossification  or  calcifica- 
tion. In  the  long  bones  such  centres  usually  appear  first  in 
the  diaphysis. 

While  this  ])rocess  is  going  on  inside  the  cartilage  certain 
changes  take  place  on  its  outer  surface.  In  the  deej)er  cel- 
lular layers  of  the  perichondrium  an  ossification  (perichondral 
ossification)  begins.  These  layers  of  perichondral  cells,  richly 
supplied  with  blood-vessels,  are  known    as  osteogenous^  tissue. 
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The  grouDcl  substance  becomes  calcified  and  the  cells  becomol 
changed  Into  bone  cells.  In  this  way  there  is  formed  at  thdfl 
border  of  the  cartilage  and  perichondrium  a  bony  layer,  andl 
the  perichondrium  becomes  the  ])erio6teum.  From  the  latter,! 
buds  grow  in  toward  the  areas  of  ossification,  known  as  peri-', 
osteal  bmU  (Fig.  194).     These  penetrate  the  calcified  ground! 


substance  of  the  cartilage,  whose  cell  capsules  are  broken  ] 
down,  allowing  the  cells  to  become  free.  In  this  way  there 
gradually  ari;jes  a  cavity  in  the  areas  of  ossification  which 
forms  a  primordial  or  primary  medullary  cavity ,  and  the  fii-st  I 
trace  of  the  permanent  marrow  cavity.  In  this  S[)ace  are  i 
found  blood-vessels  and  cellular  elements,  which  are  derived  1 
partly  from  cells  brought  in  by  the  periosteal  buds,  and  partly  I 
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from  freed  cartilage  cells.  Some  of  the  cells  form  the  elements 
of  tlie  future  boue-inarrow ;  a  part,  on  the  contrary,  play  the 
important  role  of  bone-formers  or  od<foblasU.  These  are  large, 
often-branched  cells,  which  as  a  rule  form  a  layer  ou  the 
inner  surface  of  the  periosteum,  and  are  carried  into  the  mar- 
row cavity  along  with  the  periosteal  buds.  Tiins  we  find  in 
the  areas  of  ossitication,  first,  proliferation  of  ihe  cartilage  ceils 
and  a  calcification  of  the  ground  t^ubstance.  and  then  i 
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struetion  of  thit*  cartilage  by  the  ingrowth  of  periosteal  buds. 
In  long  bones  the  marrow  cavity  increases  in  size  by  a  gen- 
eral breaking  down  of  the  calcified  hone. 

The  cartilage  lying  at  both  ends  of  the  diaphysis  shows 
characteristic  relations  (Figs.  195  and  196).  We  may  notice 
in  this  several  zones  which  are  well  marked  off  from  one 
another.  The  part  most  distant  from  the  marrow  cavity  shows 
no  changes,  containing  spindle-shaped  cavities  with  small  cells. 
The  cellt!  lying  nearer  the  medullary  cavity  are  larger  and 
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arrauged  in  rows,  or  cell  colaimiSy  between  which  there  is  a 
fibrous  ground  substance.  The  individual  cells  of  the  columns 
are  separated  by  thin  septa.  Still  nearer  the  medullary  cavity 
the  cell  lacunae  are  large  and  flattened  against  one  another. 
The  septa  of  ground  substance  become  thinner,  and  finally 
vanish,  and  the  lacunse  in  many  places  coalesce  to  form  larger 
cavities. 

The  ground  substance  is  impregnated  with  calcium  salts 
and  becomes  opaque.  The  spaces  in  the  cartilage  open  into 
the  marrow  cavity,  which  in  consequence  seems  to  have  many 
irregular  cavities  leading  from  it.  Blood-vessels  grow  in  from 
the  marrow  cavity  together  with  marrow  and  osteoblasts,  which 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  increased  medullary  cavity  begin 
the  formation  of  a  bony  layer.  The  osteoblasts  gradually 
become  surrounded  by  ground  substance  which  is  converted 
into  bone,  the  osteoblasts  themselves  becoming  bone  cells. 

In  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  osteoblasts  the  whole 
medullary  cavity  is  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  bone  (Figs.  195 
and  196),  and  of  the  original  solid  mass  of  cartilage  there 
remain  only  irregular  })ieces  covered  with  bone.  The  cartilage 
is  thus  converted  into  a  spongy  bone.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  perichondral  ossification  goes  on  at  the  same  time  at  the 
surface  of  the  cartilage  (Figs.  195  and  196).  This  is  due  to 
the  activity  of  osteoblasts  lying  between  the  cartilage  and 
perichondrium,  and  in  this  way  bone  is  laid  down  in  layers 
on  the  outside  of  the  cartilage.  By  this  so-called  apposition 
the  bone  increases  in  thickness. 

The  vessels  at  the  surface  become  enclosed  in  the  develop- 
ing bone  in  cavities  which  form  afterward  the  Haversian  canals. 
The  osteoblasts  contained  in  these  form  concentrically  lying 
lamelloe  in  the  ground  substance  of  the  bone.  The  epiphyses 
of  the  long  bones  become  ossified  later  than  the  diaphyses ;  but 
the  process  in  both  cases  takes  place  by  an  endochondral  and  a 
perichondral  ossification.  Areas  of  calcification  are  formed, 
into  which  blood-vessels  grow  from  the  surface  of  the  cartilage 
or  from  the  diaphysis.  A  medullary  cavity  is  formed  and  the 
ossified  borders  of  the  diaphysis  and  epiphysis  approach  one 
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another.  These  are  at  first  separated  from  oue  another  by  a 
thin  layer  of  t-artikge,  the  epiphyseal  line.  By  means  of  this 
cartilage  the  bone  is  enabled  to  increase  in  length,  and  not 
until  all  growtli  in  length  has  ceased  does  the  epiphyseal 
line  disappear. 

In  addition  to  this  process  of  bone  formation  there  is  also  a 
destruction  of  bone.  In  this  process  of  absorption  the  so-called 
osteoclasts  play  an  active  part.     These  are  giant  cells  (Fig.  198) 
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cjntaining  many  nuclei  and  situated  in  small  iiollowcd-oui 
spaces  in  the  bone  known  as  Howship's  lacuna:  It  is  believed 
generally  that  these  osteoclasts  in  some  way  absorb  or  destroy 
the  bone  after  it  has  i)een  formed  l)y  tlie  osteoblasts,  and  lliat 
in  this  way  the  medullary  cavity  is  increased  in  size.  They 
are  to  be  observed  not  only  in  growing  bones,  but  also  in  tliose 
that  are  fully  developed.  All  the  bones  are  formed  from  carti- 
lage, with  the  exception  of  the  bones  of  the  roof  of  the  skull, 
the  lateral  part  of  tlie  skull,  most  of  the  face  bones,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
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(£)  Development  of  Conneetive-iieme  Bone*. 
In  those  instances  in  which  bones  are  developed  in  con- 
nective tissue  certain  bundles  of  connective  tissue  become  cal- 
cified and  form  the  ground  substance  of  the  bone.  The  con- 
nective-tissue cells  iirrange  themselves  in  a  layer  on  the  surfact 
of  these  bundles,  and,  becoming  more  rich  in  protoplasm,  an 
converted  into  osteoblasts  (Fig.  199).  There  is  thus  formed  i 
bony  plate  by  the  addition  of  bone  on  the  surface  and  at  the 
borders  of  the  calcified  ma^.    This  increases  in  thickness  b} 
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the  deposition  of  new  bone  on  tlie  two  surfaces,  The-oldei 
bone  between  these  two  layers  becomes  a  spongy  bone  substance 
(diploe).  In  this  kind  of  bone  production  the  osteoclasts  art 
particularly  active,  for  the  bones  that  are  so  formed  are  con- 
stantly undergoing  changes  in  form  and  relations.  These  an 
mainly  the  lateral  bones  of  the  skull,  the  facial  bones,  and  th( 
upper  parts  of  the  occipital  bone. 

B.  Cartilaefes. 
The  cartilages  are  covered  with  a  perichondrium,  with  th* 
exception  of  those  covering  the  joint-surfaces  and  those  joining 
together  bones.  In  fully  developed  cartilages  we  find  no  blood- 
vessels. These,  as  well  as  the  nerves,  exist  only  in  the  peri- 
chondrium (see  Cartilage  tissue). 
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2.  MUSCULAB  SYSTEM. 
Large  aggregations  of  striated  muscle  fibres  form  organs^ 
which  are  ciiilcd  muscles.  Tliese  tiiken  collectively  form  the  [ 
muaculiir  system.  The  muscle  fibres  are  grouped  together  iu 
the  muscles  to  form  bundles  (Fig.  200).  Around  each  fibre  | 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  nf  connective  tissue  containing  1 
blood  capillaries,  and  bundles  of  iliese  tibres  are  surrounded  by  ( 
thicker  stands  of  connective  tissue  known  as  the  pprltni/aliim  \ 
internum.      Tliese  primary  bundles  are  grouped  together  by  i 

Fi(i.  200. 


coDuectiye  tissue  to  form  secondary  bundles,  which  in  large  I 
muscles  are  enclosed  still  further  to  make  up  tertiary  bundles,  i 
Tlie  whole  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  connective-tissue  I 
cat)sule,  the  perimysium  externum.  This  is  in  direct  connection  I 
with  all  the  strands  of  connective  tissue  that  make  up  the  peri- 
raysia  interna.  This  can  best  be  seen  in  a  cross-section  of  a 
mnsele  stained  to  bring  the  connective  tissue  into  prominence  j 
(f.  y.,  with  acid  fuch.'*in  and  picric  acid).  We  see  that  theJ 
perimysium  externum  sends  septa  into  the  muscle  between  thflfl 
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secondary  bundles,  to  join  finally  with  the  perimysia  interna  to 
make  up  a  continuous  connective-tissue  framework.  The  parts 
of  this  framework  which  enter  the  primary  bundles  to  surround 
the  individual  muscle  fibres  usually  contain  very  few  elastic 
fibres  and  no  fat  cells ;  while  the  larger  strands  separating  the 
primai'y  and  secondary  bundles  are  rich  in  both  these  elements. 
Blood-vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  muscle  in  the  connective- 
tissue  septa  and  surround  the  muscle  fibres 

The  blood  stipply  shows  an  exceptionally  rich  branching  of 
capillaries  around  the  muscle  fibres.  The  blood-vessels  enter 
the  perimysium  and  run  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  muscle  fibres  (Fig.  201).  In  the  perimysium  between  the 
primary  bundles  fine  arterial  branches  proceed  at  right  angles 
from  the  larger  trunks  between  the  muscle  fibres.  From  these, 
there  run  again  at  right  angles — i,  e.^  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  fibres — the  capillaries,  which  form  a  fine  network  surround- 
ing the  individual  fibres.  They  run  in  large  part  parallel  with 
the  fibres,  and  send  oflf  quite  frequently  fine  anastomosing 
branches,  so  that  the  meshes  of  the  network  are  for  the  most 
part  rectangular  or  I'homboidal.  Each  fibre  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  capillaries,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  cross-section  of  an 
injected  muscle  (Fig.  202).  The  veins  arising  from  the  capil- 
laries are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  valves,  even  in  the 
finest  branches.  In  the  red  muscles  of  the  rabbit  there  are 
sinusas  in  many  places  between  the  arterial  and  venous  ends 
of  the  network   (Ranvier). 

There  is  in  all  muscles  a  definite  blood  vascular  unit,  special 
attention  to  which  was  called  by  Spalteholz.  Arteries  can 
be  seen  entering  the  muscle  bundles  at  regular  intervals  (Fig. 
201),  and  sending  out  capillaries  on  all  sides.  The  veins  col- 
lecting the  blood  from  these  capillaries  are  placed  quite  regu- 
larly. The  unit  thus  has  the  artery  for  its  centre  and  the 
collecting  veins  at  the  periphery. 

The  nerves  an<l  their  endings  are  spoken  of  in  the  section 
on  Nerve-endings. 
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Development  of  Muscles. 

In  the  early  study  of  the  growth  of  muscles  it  was  claimed 
by  some  investigators  (Schwann,  Valentine)  that  muscle  fibres 
are  built  up  by  the  fusion  of  many  indifferent  cells.  Remak 
claimed  that  the  muscle  fibre  is  derived  from  a  single  cell,  a  view 
which  since  has  gained  general  acceptance.  The  way  in  which 
such  fibres  are  joined  together  in  the  embryo  to  form  definite 
muscles  is  not  satisfactorily  understood.  Certain  facts,  how- 
ever, have  been  obtained  as  to  the  growth  of  embryonic  muscles. 
The  development  of  the  human  sartorius  muscle  has  been 
worked  over  in  recent  years  (MacCallum).  At  an  early  stage 
the  cells  making  up  the  muscle  are  small  and  spindle-shaped, 
and  are  scattered  in  loose  bundles.  At  first  there  are  no  fibril 
bundles,  and  the  nucleus  is  placed  centrally.  Subsequently 
the  fibril  bundles  appear  around  the  periphery  of  the  cell. 
The  cells  become  more  numerous  and  increase  in  size  until 
the  human  embryo  is  between  130  mm.  and  170  mm.  in 
length  from  vertex  to  breech.  At  this  stage  the  bundles  of 
cells  become  more  compact  an4  the  cells  themselves  are  filled 
with  fibril  bundles  as  in  the  fidult.  The  fibres  now  grow  in 
length  and  thickness,  but  no  longer  increase  in  number.  In 
embryos  smaller  than  170  mm.  in  length  there  is  a  progressive 
increase  in  the  number  of  fibres  found  in  a  cross-section.  After 
this,  however,  the  number  remains  approximately  constant. 
In  other  words,  the  fibres  of  the  human  sartorius  do  not  in- 
crease in  number  after  about  the  first  half  of  embrvonic  life. 
After  this  period  the  increase  in  size  of  the  muscle  is  due  to 
growth  of  the  individual  fibres,  and  not  to  their  multiplica- 
tion. 

Marpargo  has  observed  that  in  the  white  rat  the  muscle 
cells  continue  to  multiply  for  a  short  time  after  birth.  Ac- 
cording to  Meek,  hyperplasia  of  the  muscle  cells  ceases  at 
birth,  and  after  this  there  are  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
fibres  and  a  hypertrophy  of  those  remaining. 

A  vascular  co?inective  tissue  separates  the  muscle  l)undles 
to  form  primary  and  secondary  groups,  which,  according  to 
Bardeen,  are  to  be  considered  as  units. 
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The  muscles  are  connected  with  other  parts  of  the  body 
almost  always  by  means  of  tendons.  These  consist,  as  has  been 
stated,  of  connective-tissue  fibrils,  which  are  joined  together  by 
means  ofiuterfibrillar  cement  substance  to  form  primary  bundles. 
Many  of  these  are  combined  by  interfascicular  cement  substance 
to  make  up  secondary  tendon  bundles  (Fig.  203).  The  char- 
acteristic tendon  cells  lie  between   the  primary  bundles.     The 


secondary  bundles  are  surrounded  by  loose  connective  tissue 
containing  elastic  fibres  and  joined  together  to  form  tertiary 
bundles.  Tiie  whole  tendon  is  surrounded  by  a  connective- 
tit^sne  capsule,  the  so-called  peritenoniuvt.  The  tendon  sheath 
consists  of  connective  tissue  lined  on  the  inner  surface  with  a 
layer  of  flat  cells. 

The  intimate  connection  between  muscle  and  tendon  is 
brought  about  by  the  direct  transition  of  the  perimysium  into 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  tendon  {Fig.  204).  In  cases  in 
which  the  muscle  is  fastened  to  the  periosteum  or  fasciie,  the 
perimysium  alone  effects  the  union  by  passing  over  directly 
into  the  periosteum   or  faseiii. 

The  blood-vessels  of  tendons  are  not  abundant.  They  run 
in  the  loose  connective  ti.'^sue  between  the  tendon  bundles, 
Tlie  lymph- vessels  form  a  ricli  plexus  on  the  surface  of  the 
tendon.     Tlie  nerves  end  on  the  tendons  partly  by  means  of 
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arborizations,  the  so-called  Golgi's  tendon  spindles,  or  hy  means 
of  Viiter- Pacinian  corpuscles  ;  some  end  in  the  vessels. 
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The  faisc'uv  are  connective-tissue  nienibrinics  whose  hun 
of  fibrils  usually  form  interlacing  layers.  They  contain  ; 
rule  a  great  many  elastic  fibres. 


Vn.    NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
1.    CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

A.    Spinal  Oord. 

Even  with  the  naked  eye,  the  gray  and  tphitc  matter  can  be 
distinguished  in  a  cross-section  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  fanner 
occupies  a  central  position  and  is  surroiinde<I  by  white  matter. 
The  relative  amount  of  gray  matter  varies  in  different  regions 
of  the  cord.  In  the  sacral  region  it  is  present  in  larger  amount 
than  is  the  white  matter  (Fig.  208).     In  all  parts  of  the  cord 
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the  gray  substance  has  in  cross-section  roughly  the  form  of 
the  letter  H  (Figs.  205-208),  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  consists 
of  two  long  columns  laid  parallel  to  one  another  and  joined 
together  by  the  so-called  gray  commissure.  Each  of  the  col- 
umns is  thicker  on  its  ventral  than  on  its  dofsal  side.  There 
is  therefore  in  cross-sections  a  wide  ventral  horn  and  a  smaller 
dorsal  horn.  In  the  lower  cervical  and  the  upper  thoracic 
regions  of  the  cord  there  appears  the  lateral  horn  [tractvs  inter- 
mediolateralis).  In  the  same  regions  processes  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance extend  into  the  white  matter  in  such  a  way  that  a  net- 
like structure  is  formed,  containing  in  its  meshes  bundles  of 
fibres  from  the  white  matter.  This  is  known  as  the  formatio 
reticularis,  and  appears  at  the  junction  of  the  ventral  and 
dorsal  horns  (Fig.  205). 

From  the  ventral  surface  of  the  ventral  horn,  bundles  of 
nerve  fibres  run  out  through  the  white  matter,  forming  the  so- 
called  ventral  root.  Similar  nerve  bundles  are  present  on  the 
dorsal  side,  making  up  the  dorsal  root. 

With  small  magnification  there  can  be  distinguished  in  the 
thoracic  region  of  the  cord  a  well-defined  group  of  cells  known 
as  the  column  of  Stilling-  Clarke,  or  the  nucletis  dorsalis  (Fig. 
207).  It  can  be  observed  also  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar 
region.  It  occupies  a  position  on  the  median  side  at  the  base 
of  the  dorsal  horn  opposite  the  formatio  reticularis.  Another 
conspicuous  structure  to  be  observed  in  the  gray  matter 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  is  the  substantia 
gelaiinosa  (Rohindi).  This  lies  at  the  apex  of  the  dorsal 
horn,  and  con^-ists  of  small  spindle-shaped  cells  with  less  neu- 
roglia than  other  parts  of  the  gray  matter  (Weigert).  This 
is  seen  in  preparations  made  by  Weigert's  method  as  a  light 
band  across  the  end  of  the  dorsal    horn    (Fig.  212). 

Tlie  gray  commissure  is  a  flat  band  of  gray  matter  connect- 
ino;  the  two  lateral  orav  masses.  In  its  centre  is  the  central 
canal,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  and  is  continu- 
ous with  the  cavities  of  the  brain  and  medulla.  The  diameter 
of  its  lumen  is  usuallv  about  1  mm.  In  embryos  it  is  lined 
with    ciliated    epithelium    and    surrounded    by   the  substantia 
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tjrisea  centralis.      lu  adults  it  ie  often  partly  ubliterated  on] 
account  of  the  growth  of  eperidymal  cells  and  neuroglia  fibre8.| 
The  gray  commissure  is  divided  by  the  central  ciuiul  into  i 
dorsal  and  a  vciitral  gray  commissure. 

The  white  matter,  as  already  mentioned,  surrounds  the  grajl 
matter,  and  is  separated  into  right  and  left  halves  by  thej5*-B 
sura  mediana  verifralig  \n    front,    and    the   scpinm  medimiun 
dcfrsale  behind.     The  former  is  a   longitudinal  lissnre  which-j 
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extends  ihf  whole  length  of  the  cord,  but  never  is  quite  deepj 
enough  to  reach  the  gray  matter.  A  thin  sti'and  of  white] 
matter  intervenes,  and  is  known  as  the  white  commissure  (Figs,.! 
205  and  212).  Each  of  these  halves  of  the  white  matter  iaS 
divided  by  means  of  the  ventral  and  doreal  nerve  roots  intol 
vmtral,  lateral,  and  dorsal  columm  (Figs.  20-5  and  212),  OaJ 
the  surface  of  the  cord  this  division  is  marked  by  tlie  sulct] 
{sulcus  latirali-s  veniralis  and  dorsalis). 
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The  dorsal  column  is  marked  off  plainly  in  the  cervical 
region  into  two  parts,  a  median  segment,  ihe  funiculus  gracilis 
{column  of  Goll),  and  a  lateral  segment,  ihe  funiculus  cunealus 
{column  of  Burdock)  {Fig.  205). 

We  may  begin  the  study  of  the  finer  structure  of  the  cord 
hy  a  consideration  of  the  nerve  cells,  which,  as  has  been  noted, 
are  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  gray  matter.  Of  these, 
there  are  three  main  varieties: 

1.  Motor  cells  (Fig.  210)  are  situated  in  the  ventral  and  lat- 
eral horna,  and  are  arranged  usually  in  groups.  Especially  in 
the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  are  such  grouijs  to  be  observed, 
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the  more  important  being  the  dorso-lateral,  ventro-lateral,  and 
ventro-medial  groups.  Motor  cells  are  unusually  large  cells, 
from  each  of  which  an  axone  extends  into  the  ventral  root  of 
the  same  side  to  form  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  medullated  nerve 
fibre.  The  dendrites  are  numerous,  and  extend  back  toward 
the  dorpial  horn. 

2.  Cells  of  the  columns  (Fig.  209)  are  cells  which  send  out 
axoncs  into  the  white  substance  to  form  the  fibres  of  tlie  white 
columns.  They  may  be  divided  into  (a)  cells  whose  axonea 
pass  into  the  white  matter  of  the  same  side  (tautomeric),  and 
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(b)  cells  whose  axones  pass  over  to  the  opposite  side  through 
the  white  commissure  {commissural  or  Iieterorneric  cells)  (Figs. 
209  and  212).  These  cells  are  present  throughout  tlie  whole 
gray  subsuince,  and  are  smaller  than  the  motor  cells.  Their 
axones  usually  give  off  numerous  collaterals  before  entering 
the  white  matter,  while  tliose  of  the  motor  cells  possess  fe>v  col- 
laterals. The  axones  of  the  cells  of  the  columns  usually  pass 
into  the  ventral  and  lateral  columns.  Here  they  undergo  fork- 
like divisions,  one  branch  ascending  and  the  other  descending 
in  the  cord.  Other  axones  do  not  divide,  but  pass  either  uj)  or 
down  in  the  cord.  Still  other  cells  divide  in  the  gray  matter, 
one  branch  remaining  on  the  same  side,  and  the  other  passing 
over  in  the  white  commissure  to  the  opposite  side  (hecatero- 
meric)  (Fig.  214). 

Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  columns  run  to  the  brain  and 
cerebellum  to  form  the  long  patliSy  while  others  have  only  a 
short  course  and  make  up  the  short  paths  in  the  white  matter. 

3.  Spider  cells  (Binnenzellen)  are  cells  whose  much- 
branched  axones  do  not  leave  the  gray  substance,  l)ut  end 
by  arborizations  in  its  interior.  They  occur  mainly  in  the 
dorsal  horns. 

The  gray  substance  possesses  nerve  fibres  as  well  as  cells. 
These  are  in  part  processes  of  the  cells,  and  in  part  originate 
elsewhere  and  end  here,  as,  for  example,  collaterals  from  the 
axones  of  spinal  ganglion  cells.  Neuroglia,  to  be  spoken  of 
later,  is  also  abundant  in  the  gray  matter. 

The  white  matter  consists  of  modullated  nerve  fil)res  and 
neuroo-lia.  The  fibres  mav  oriij:inate  from  three  diftrrcnt 
sources,  namelv :  from  the  column  cells  lvin<>:  in  the  cord,  from 
the  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex  (centrifugal  cells),  and  from 
spinal  ganglion  cells   (centripetal). 

By  reason  of  histological,  embryological,  and  experimental 
investigations  we  have  a  fairly  exact  knowledge  of  the  course 
of  some  of  these  nerve  bundles.  In  a  cross-section  of  tlu^  cord 
we  can  map  out  certain  fields  in  the  white  matter  which  contain 
fibres  having  a  definite  course.  In  the  ventral  column  (funicu- 
lus ventralis)  along  the  ventro-median  fissure  there  is  situat(Hl 
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the  ventral  pyramidal  trojcl  (fasciculus  cerebrospinalis  ventralis) 
(Fig.  211).  'Its  fibres  run  in  the  main  from  the  cerebral  cortex 
of  the  same  side,  and  end  by  crossing  over  in  the  ventral  com- 
missure and  forming  end  arborizations  around  the  motor  cells 
of  the  ventral  horn.  Lying  lateral  to  this  tract  on  each  side 
is  the  ground  bundle  of  the  ventral  column.  It  contains  the 
axones  of  column  cells. 

In  the  lateral  column  (funiculus  lateralis)  we  find  the  so- 
called  lateral  or  crossed^  pyramidal  tract  (fasciculus  cerebro- 
spinalis lateralis).  This  tract  contains  centrifugal  fibres  arising 
in  cells  of  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  opposite  side.  The  cross- 
ing of  the  fibres  takes  place  on  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  They  end  by  arborizations  around  the  ventral  horn 
cells  of  the  same  side.  This  column,  together  with  the  ventral 
pyramidal  tract,  forms  a  crossed  tract,  which  carries  practically 
all  the  motor  fibres  on  the  cord. 

Peripheral  to  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  lies  the  cerebellar 
tract  (fasciculus  cerebellospinalis  dorsalis),  which  contains  fibres 
derived  from  the  axones  of  cells  in  Clarke's  column  (nucleus 
dorsalis).  These  fibres  run  up  to  the  cerebellum.  Ventral  to 
this  we  find  the  column  of  Gowers  (fasciculus  ventrolateralis 
Gowersi).  It  has  its  origin  in  cells  of  the  columns  and  runs 
upward  to  the  cerebellum. 

The  rest  of  the  lateral  column,  the  so-called  ground  bundleSy 
consist  of  axones  having  their  origin  in  cells  of  the  columns. 
These  axones  divide  into  ascending  and  descending  branches, 
which  run  only  a  short  distance  (short  paths).  The  function 
of  these  bundles  is  to  join  together  neighboring  segments  of 
the  cord. 

The  dorsal  column  (funiculus  dorsalis)  is  formed  from  the 
fibres  of  the  dorsal  root,  through  which  the  axones  from  spinal 
ganglion  cells  enter  the  cord.  On  entering  the  dorsal  column 
each  axone  divides  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch. 
Eacli  of  these  gives  off  many  side  branches  {collaterals) ^  which 
enter  the  CTav  matter  to  end  in  fine  arborizations.  We  find 
such  end  arborizations  from  the  dorsal  column  in  the  nucleus 
dorsalis,  in  the  substantia  gelatinosa  Rolandi,  and  in  the  ventral 
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horns  in  the  region  of  the  motor  cell  groups  (reflex  collaterals). 
Only  very  few  of  theee  collaterals  pass  through  the  dorsal  com- 
missure to  the  opposite  side.  The  descending  branches  of  the 
dorsal  column  fibres  run  only  for  a  short  distance,  while  the 
ascending  branches  reach  usually  as  far  up  as  the  medulla,  where 
they  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  columns  of  GoU  and  Burdach. 
The  fibres  in  their  course  upward  tend  to  approach  the  median 
side  of  the  dorsal  column,  while  the  newly  entering  fibres  of 
the  dorsal  root  are  always  lateral  to  those  arising  in  ganglia 
Fro.  214. 


lower  down.  Tliusin  cross-sections  of  the  cord  the  fibres  enter- 
ing low  down  ie,  g.,  those  supplying  the  lower  extremities  with 
sensory  nerves)  are  situated  always  near  the  septum  dorsale 
in  the  fasciculus  gracilis;  while  similar  fibres  for  the  u|>]K'r 
extremities  are  placed  quite  laterally  in  the  fasciculus  cuueittiis. 
A  slight  addition  to  tlie  fibres  contained  in  the  dorsal  coliiinii 
is  afforded  by  axones  from  small  cells  on  the  dor.«al  Iioni. 
ThcJ*e  fibres  after  running  for  a  short  distance  in  the  fascicnlus 
cuiieatus  sink  into  the  gray  substance. 
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The  fibres  making  up  the  white  matter  are  medullated. 
They  all  lack  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  show  no  nodes  of  Ranvier  or  segmentation.  Not  until  we 
reach  the  roots  do  the  fibres  show  a  neurilemma  and  nodes  of 
Ranvier.  In  observing  a  cross-section  of  the  cord  (Fig.  213), 
we  notice  a  difference  in  thickness  in  the  fibres.  In  the  fascic- 
ulus cuneatus  and  the  funiculus  ventralis  are  to  be  found  the 
largest  fibres  ;  while  those  of  the  smallest  diameter  are  seen  in 
the  fasciculus  gracilis  and  the  funiculus  lateralis.  In  such  a 
section  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  great  majority  of  the  fibres  are 
cut  transversely — i,  e.y  they  run  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
cord.     Diagonal  and  transverse  fibres  are  relatively  rare. 

The  supporting  framework  of  the  cord,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  central  nervous  system,  consists  of  neuroglia.  This  is  of 
ectodermal  origin,  and  arises  in  a  way  quite  similar  to  the  rest 
of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  study  of  neuroglia  there  are  to 
be  considered  the  neuroglia  cells  and  neuroglia  fibres  {glia  cells 
and  glia  fibres).  In  the  medulla  of  adults  we  find  glia  cells  of 
two  kinds,  the  so-called  ependyma  cells  and  the  astrocytes 
(Deitei-s'  cells). 

Ependyma  cells  are  cylindrical  cells  bordering  on  the  central 
canal.  They  form  either  a  single  layer  or  are  arranged  in  two 
or  three  rows.  In  embryonic  life  these  cells  are  ciliated  on  the 
surface  toward  the  central  canal,  but  these  cilia  disappear  later  on. 
Toward  the  surface  of  the  cord  each  cell  sends  out  a  long,  fili- 
form process  {ependyma  fibre), i<fh\Qh.  enters  the  gray  substance, 
and  in  the  embryo  reaches  the  surface.  In  post-embryonal 
life  the  ependyma  fibres  reach  the  periphery  of  the  cord  only 
in  the  region  of  the  septum  dorsale.  The  ependyma  cells  are 
phylogenetically  and  ontogenetically  the  oldest  neuroglia  cells, 
from  which  the  astrocytes  take  their  origin.  A  part  of  the 
cells,  which  arise  by  division  of  the  ependyma  cells,  leave  the 
region  of  the  central  canal,  and,  moving  peripheralward  in  the 
gray  and  white  matter,  become  astrocytes. 

The  a^^trocytcs  are  small  nucleated  cells  containing  little 
protoplasm.  They  are  more  or  less  stellate  in  outline,  and 
owe  their  name  to  this  peculiarity.     According  to  the  length 
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of  the  processes,  we  speak  of  astrocytes  with  long  rays  or  short 
rays. 

The  glia  fibres^  which  formerly  were  believed  to  be  cell 
processes,  are  to  be  considered  as  entirely  independent  ele- 
ments. They  react  to  certain  coloring  reagents  quite  differ- 
ently from  the  cell  protoplasm  or  its  processes,  and  pass  through 
the  cell  body,  so  that  their  course  can  be  followed  uninter- 
ruptedly. They  usually  run  through  the  outer  layers  of  the 
cell  body  or  lie  on  the  cells.  They  are  ])robably  products 
of  the  cells  which  have  become  so  much  emancipated  from  the 
cell  body  that  some  of  them  seem  to  have  no  definite  con- 
nection with  the  cell.  These  fibres  are  of  different  thicknesses 
and  form  a  dense  network.  A  considerable  ago;regation  of 
neuroglia  is  found  around  the  larger  nerve  cells,  in  the  region 
of  larger  vessels,  and  especially  around  the  central  canal  [cen- 
tral glia-mass,  substantia  grisea  centralis).  It  also  occurs  on 
the  periphery  of  the  cord  {superficial  glia  capsule). 

Concerning  the  significance  and  function  of  the  neuroglia, 
many  theories  have  been  advanced.  According  to  Golgi,  the 
neuroglia  serves  as  a  source  of  nourishment  for  the  nerve  cells. 
Ramon  y  Cajal  claims  that  it  has  an  insulating  function  in 
connection  with  the  neurones.  Weigert  considers  that  it  serves 
only  as  a  supporting  tissue  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the 
neurones.  According  to  R.  Krause,  the  cells  and  fibres  form 
paths  for  the  circulation  of  lymph. 

For  a  detailed  description  of  the  medulla,  pons,  midbrain, 
and  the  higher  centres,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  special 
text-books  on  the  subject.^  In  the  space  at  our  disposal  only 
a  brief  account  can  be  given. 

*  Barker,  L.  F.:  Nervous  System,  Appleton,  New  York,  1899. 
Eklinger :  liau  der  nervosen  Centralorgane,  Ijcipsic,  1893. 
T.  Kolliker:  Handbuch  d.  Oewebelelire,  Bd.  II.,  Leipsic,  1896. 
van  Gehiichten :  Anatomie  dn  svsteme  nervenx  de  rhomme,  Louvain,  1897. 
8abin,  F.  R.  :  Atlas  of  Medulla  and  Midbrain,  Baltimore,  1901. 
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B.    The  Medulla,  Pons,  and  Midbrain. 

The  brain-stem,  comprising  the  medulla,  pons,  and  mid- 
brain, is  the  pasasge-way  between  the  cord,  the  cerebellum,  and 
the  cerebrum;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  reflex  centre 
with  its  own  nerves,  both  motor  and  sensory.  It  will  be  con- 
sidered under  four  heads :  (1)  the  tracts  that  connect  the  cord 
with  the  cerebrum  ;  (2)  the  tracts  that  connect  the  cerebellum 
with  the  cord  and  the  brain ;  (3)  its  reflex  centres ;  and  (4) 
its  nerves. 

Group  1. — Two  tracts  connect  the  cord  with  the  brain,  a 
sensory  and  a  motor.  The  latter  is  called  the  pyramidal  tract. 
The  sensory  path  contains  a  part  of  the  ventral  and  lateral 
columns  of  the  cord  and  almost  all  of  the  dorsal  columns.  In 
entering  the  medulla,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  and 
ventro-lateral  columns  of  the  cord  curve  a  little  dorsalward 
and  inward,  to  make  two  bands  of  fibres  that  pass  upward  in 
the  medulla  on  either  side  of  the  raphe.  These  two  bands 
are  the  sensory  path,  here  called  the  interolivary  bundle. 
At  the  same  time  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  curves  dorsal- 
Avard  and  opens  into  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  roof  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  is  at  first  a  thin  veil  of  tissue,  but  opposite 
the  pons  it  becomes  the  cerebellum  (Fig.  215).  By  this 
thinning  out  of  the  dorsal  wall  the  dorsal  columns  of  the  cord 
are  pushed  outward  to  end  in  the  two  nuclei  that  make  the 
prominences  on  the  surface  of  the  medulla  just  above  the  clava. 
From  these  nuclei,  which  represent  the  spinal  nerves,  as  well 
as  from  all  the  sensory  nuclei  of  the  medulla  and  the  pons, 
fibres  curve  across  the  brain-stem,  decussate  in  the  raphe,  and 
enter  the  sensory  tract.  These  fibres  are  called  the  internal 
araiate  fibres. 

Throughout  the  medulla  the  two  bands  or  sheets  of  fibres 
forming  the  sensory  path  are  parallel.  In  passing  into  the 
pons,  however,  the  ventral  fibres  spread  out  like  a  fan  into  a 
horizontal  sheet,  which  divides  the  pons  into  two  parts,  a 
dorsal  and  a  ventral.  Here  the  bundle  is  called  the  medial 
lemniscus.     In  entering  the  midbrain  the  sheet  curves  outward 
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and  rotates  partially,  so  that  it  becomes  oblique.  In  the  mid- 
brain the  pyramidal  tract  lies  external  and  ventral  to  the 
medial  lemniscus,  but  in  passing  upward  the  sensory  tract 
passes  in  front  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  the  two  bundles  to- 
gether make  the  internal  capsule  which  lies  just  external  to 
the  thalamus  and  is  connected  with  the  region  of  the  cortex 
around  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  The  form  of  the  sensory  tract 
is  emphasized,  because  all  the  other  structures  are  related  to  it. 
In  the  medulla  it  is  the  medial,  vertical  sheet ;  opposite  the 
ventral  part  of  it  is  the  olive ;  opposite  the  dorsal  part  of  it 
is  the  area  of  the  formatio  reticularis,  which  contains  all  the 
nerves  of  the  region.  In  the  pons  the  sensory  tract  forms 
a  horizontal  sheet.  Ventral  to  it  lie  the  pontal  nuclei;  while 
dorsal  to  it  lie  the  formatio  reticularis  and  the  nerves. 

In  the  midbrain  the  sensory  tract  is  an  oblique  sheet.  It 
lies  between  the  red  nucleus  and  the  formatio  reticularis  on 
the  inside,  and  the  pyramidal  tract  on  the  outside. 

The  pyramidal  tracts  start  from  the  cerebral  cortex  around 
the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  pass  downward  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  internal  capsule  into  the  peduncle  or  midbrain.  Here 
the  tract  is  a  compact  band  of  fibres  external  to  the  medial 
lemniscus.  It  passes  into  the  ventral  part  of  the  pons,  where 
it  is  broken  into  small  bundles  by  the  cells  of  the  pontal  nuclei. 
In  entering  the  medulla,  these  bundles  collect  into  a  tract 
that  passes  to  the  cord  just  ventral  to  the  intcrolivary  bundle. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla  these  fibres  decussate  in  the 
raphe.  Part  of  them  enter  the  ventral  columns  of  the  cord, 
part  cut  through  the  ventral  horn  and  enter  the  lateral  col- 
umns. In  the  brain-stem,  fibres  leave  the  pyramidal  tract, 
decussate  in  small  bundles  or  as  single  fibres,  and  enter  the 
motor  nuclei. 

Gi'oup  2. — The  cerebellum  has  three  peduncles — inferior, 
middle,  and  superior.  The  inferior  receives  fibres  from  the 
cord  and  the  medulla.  The  direct  cerebellar  tract,  which  is  a 
narrow  band  on  the  surface  of  the  cord,  becomes  ji  conij^act 
bundle  in  entering  the  medulla,  and  receives  a  group  of  lihros 
from  the  dorsal  columns  of  the  cord  (Fig.  215).     These  fihrcs. 
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together  with  biuulles  from  the  olive  and  the  vestibuhir  nuclei, 
make  the  inferior  i)eduucle.  It  passes  upward  on  the  surface 
of  the  medulla,  between  the  cochlear  and  vestibular  nuclei,  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  pons,  where  it  turns  dorsalward^  enters 
the  cerebellum,  and  decussates  in  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. In  passing  dorsalward  it  lies  just  outside  the  dentate 
nucleus,  which  receives  the  superior  peduncle.  The  superior 
peduncle  starts  in  the  red  nucleus.  Its  fibres  decussate  in  the 
dorsal  part  of  the  pons,  and  enter  the  cerebellum  just  internal 
to  the  inferior  peduncle.  The  fibres  of  the  middle  peduncle 
come  from  the  pontal  nuclei.  They  decussate  in  the  pons 
and  enter  the  cerebellum  external  to  the   inferior   peduncle. 

Group  3. — In  the  cord  the  gray  matter  between  the  two 
horns  is  much  broken  by  fibres,  and  is  called  the  formatio 
reticularis.  It  is  a  reflex  centre.  In  the  brain-stem  it  is 
greatly  developed.  It  occupies  the  dorsal  half  of  each  region. 
It  contains  countless  cells  and  fibres.  The  fibres  are  either 
scattered  or  in  more  or  less  definite  bundles.  One  short  path 
in  the  brain-stem  is  very  distinct,  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle.  It  receives  fibres  from  the  ventral  column  of  the  cord 
and  lies  just  ventral  to  the  central  canal  throughout  the  brain- 
stem.    It  receives  descending  fibres  from  the  midbrain. 

Group  4" — The  nuclei  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are  de- 
rived from  the  ventral  horn  ;  of  the  sensory,  in  part  from  the 
dorsal  horn.  Of  the  motor  nuclei  (Fig.  217),  four  lie  near  the 
raphe  just  ventral  to  the  central  canal.  They  are  the  hypoglossal 
in  the  medulhi,  the  abducens  in  the  pons,  and  the  trochlear  and 
oculomotor  in  the  midbrain.  The  fibres  of  all  these  nerves, 
except  the  trochlear,  pass  ventralward  and  emerge  near  the 
median  line.  The  fibres  of  the  trochlear  nerve  pass  dorsal- 
ward,  decussate  in  the  velum,  and  jniss  out  near  the  median 
line.  The  other  four  motor  nerves,  the  spinal  accessory,  the 
gloss()pharyn2;oal  and  vagus  together,  in  the  medulla,  tlie 
facial  and  the  trigeminal  in  the  pons,  lie  farther  lateral  and 
ventral.  The  fibres  of  all  these  nerves,  except  the  trigeminal, 
pass  inward  toward  the  central  canal,  there  turn  outward  and 
ventralward  to  emerge  on  the  ventral  surface  in  a  lateral  line. 
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The  fibres  of  the  trigemiual  pass  directly  to  a  surface  origin 
in  the  Literal  line. 

The  sensory  nuclei  (Fig.  216)  represent  the  dorsal  horn,  and 
lie  for  the  most  part  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  medulla  and  pons. 
The  type  of  a  sensory  nerve  in  this  region  is  to  divide  into  a  long 
descending  and  a  short  ascending  tract,  each  of  which  is  accom- 
panied by  a  nucleus.  The  long  descending  tract  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal and  vagus  is  the  tractus  solitarius,  which  lies  in  the 
border  of  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
medulla.  It  has  its  own  nucleus.  Parallel  and  just  internal 
to  it  is  another  long  nucleus,  the  ala  cinerea,  belonging  to  the 
same  nerves. 

The  tracts  of  the  vestibular  and  trigeminal  nerves  are  par- 
allel, the  former  lying  just  dorsal  to  the  latter  (Fig.  216). 
The  descending  tract  of  the  vestibular  nerve  is  in  the  medulla, 
while  the  ascending  tract  enters  the  pons.  The  cells  which 
accompany  these  two  tracts  have  received  three  names :  those 
opposite  the  descending  fibres  are  called  the  median  nucleus  ; 
those  opposite  the  ascending  fibres,  the  miperior  nuchms  ;  while 
a  small  group  of  cells  in  the  angle  of  the  two  tracts  makes  the 
lateral  nueleu^.  The  lateral  nucleus  places  the  nerve  in  com- 
munication with  the  cerebellum.  The  trigeminal  tract  is  long, 
covering  half  of  the  j)ons  and  all  of  the  medulla.  The  descend- 
ing tract  joins  with  Lissauer's  zone  in  the  cord,  and  its  nucleus 
joins  the  posterior  horn.  Lissauer's  zone  is  external  to  the 
substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando.  The  ascending  fibres  end  in 
the  main  sensorv  nucleus. 

The  cochlear  nerve  has  no  descending  tract,  but  a  long  and 
complex  ascending  one.  Its  fibres  end  in  a  nucleus  on  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  medulla  (Fig.  215).  Part  of  the  fibres 
pass  inward,  dorsal  to  the  inferior  peduncle,  and  decussate  in 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  as  the  stria?  acustica* ;  others 
pass  ventral  to  the  peduncle  as  a  compact  bundle,  which,  as  it 
decussates,  forms  the  trapezoid  body.  The  fibres  of  the  trape- 
zoid body  and  the  striae  acusticse  make  the  lateral  lemniscus, 
which  passes  upward  and  dorsalward  through  the  j)ons  to  the 
inferior  colliculus.     Here  many  fibres  end  ;  others  ]>ass  to  the 
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cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe  through  the  medial  geniculate 
body  and  the  internal  capsule. 

The  sensory  path  of  the  facial  nerve — that  is,  the  pars  inter- 
medins— is  not  known. 

The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  enter  the  brain  in  the  region 
of  the  thalamus.  A  part  of  the  fibres  pass  downward  into  the 
border  of  the  superior  colliculus;  the  rest  enter  the  internal 
capsule  just  posterior  to  the  pyramidal  tract  fibres  and  pass  out 
to  the  occipital  lobe.  The  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve  have  no 
direct  connection  with  the  brain-stem.  They  enter  the  olfac- 
tory bulb,  beneath  the  frontal  lobe,  and  pass  to  the  cortex  of 
the  frontal  and  temporal  lobes. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain  represents  the 
nerves  of  the  body.  In  general,  the  area  around  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  receives  sensory  impressions  from  the  entire  body  and 
sends  out  the  fibres  of  voluntary  control.  The  special  senses 
are  represented  as  follows :  sight,  in  a  small  part  of  the  occipital 
lobe ;  hearing,  in  a  part  of  the  temporal  lobe ;  and  smell,  in  a 
part  of  the  temporal  and  frontal  lobes.  All  the  rest  of  the 
cortex  is  the  "  great  silent  area,"  or  the  association  centres  of 
the  brain.  These  areas  are  connected  richly  by  fibres  both 
with  the  same  side  and  with  the  oi)posite  side  of  the  brain. 
These  are  tlie  association  paths  which  make  the  brain  the  organ 
of  thought. 

C.    Cerebral  Cortex. 

The  cerebral  cortex  shows  certain  differences  in  structure  in 
different  regions,  into  the  details  of  which  we  cannot  here  enter. 
All  regions  have  a  structure  which  conforms  to  one  type,  which 
will  be  described.  The  cortex  consists  of  gray  substance  in 
which  four  layers  can  be  recognized.  These  pass  over  into 
one  another  without  sharp  boundaries  (Figs.  218  and  219). 
Beginning  at  the  outside,  we  meet  with  the  following  structures: 

1.  The  Molecular  Layer  {Slratum  Zonale), — This  is  a  layer 
which  is  poor  in  cells,  but  shows  a  finely  granular  and  reticular 
structure.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  interlacing  dendrites  and 
axonesof  nerve  cells  whose  bodies  are  situated  more  deeply,  but 
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mainly  to  nerve  fibres  lying  parallel  to  the  surface,  the  so-ciilled 
laiigential  fibres.  In  this  layer  we  find  the  cells  of  Cajal,  wliicli 
are  spindle-shaped,  pyramidal,  or  stellate  cells,  whose  processes 
run  horizontally  in  every  direction,  giving  off  fibres  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  cortex.    These  are  considered  generally  as  nerve  cells. 

2.  Small  Pyramidal  Cell  Layer, — This  zone  owes  its  name 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  made  up  of  comparatively  small  cells  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  so  arranged  that  the  apices  are  directed  toward 
the  surface  of  the  cortex,  and  the  bases  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Fig.  69  represents  such  a  cell  and  illustrates  the  relation  of 
the  axone  and  dendrites  to  the  cell  body.  From  the  apex  of  the 
cell  the  main  dendrite  proceeds  toward  the  surface  of  the 
cortex,  passing  through  almost  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
molecular  layer.  Throughout  its  course  it  gives  off  numerous 
side  branches,  and  ends  freely  after  many  arborizations  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  molecular  layer.  Other  smaller  dendrites 
proceed  from  the  lateral  and  basal  parts  of  the  cell.  The 
axone  usually  emerges  from  the  middle  of  the  basal  surface, 
and  runs  toward  the  medullary  substance.  It  gives  off  many 
collaterals  on  the  way  which  run  parallel  to  the  surface. 

3.  Large  Pyramidal  Cell  Layer. — This  is  made  up  of  cells 
quite  similar  in  general  form  to  those  of  the  layer  just  de- 
scribed. They  are,  however,  much  larger,  esj)ecially  in  the 
motor  area  of  the  cortex.  The  axones  of  these  cells  in  part 
enter  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord. 

4.  Layer  of  Polymorphous  Gelh. — In  this  layer  we  find 
polygonal  cells,  which  give  off  dendrites,  and  send  axones  into 
the  white  matter.  There  are  found  also  spindle-shajKnl  cells 
in  this  region.  These  cells,  which  are  typical  for  individual 
layers,  and  send  their  axones  far  beyond  the  cortex,  are  known 
as  Golyi  celh  type  I.  In  addition  there  are  numerous  cells 
whose  axones  never  reach  outside  the  limits  of  the  cortex,  and 
end  not  far  from  the  cell  body.  These  are  known  as  Golyx 
celh  type  IL  Some  of  these  cells  send  their  axones  toward  the 
molecular  layer,  instead  of  toward  the  white  matter,  and  are 
known   then  as  celh  of  3lartinotti. 

The  various  layers  are  made  up  not  only  of  cells,  but  contain 
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also  networks  of  inedullated  nerve  fibres.  A  part  of  these  fibres 
run  at  right  angles,  while  others  lie  parallel  to  tliesurface.  Among 
the  former  are  the  axones  derived  from  the  pyramidal  cells, 
as  well  as  those  fibres  proceeding  to  the  cortex  from  lower  down 
in  the  ccMitral  nervous  system.  These  fibres  run  in  bundles 
through  the  third  and  fourth  layers  up  to  the  layer  of  small 
pyramidal  cells.  They  form  the  so-called  radial  bundles. 
The  strands  of  fibres  running  parallel  to  the  surface  are  de- 
rived from  many  sources.  The  outermost  forming  the  tangen- 
tial fibres,  and  those  contained  in  the  small  pyramidal  cell 
layer,  as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  so-called  supr'aradial 
networky  represent  largely  the  side  branches  of  fibres  running 
from  below  up  to  the  brain  surface. 

The  deeper  fibres  cross  the  radial  bundles  and  form  the 
so-called  interradial  bundles.  Some  of  these  run  in  the  large 
[)yramidal  cell  layers,  and  form  there  the  horizontal  fibre  tracts 
of  Gennari  or  Baillarger.  The  fibres  of  the  interradial  network 
are  formed  from  collaterals  of  axones  of  the  pyramidal  cells. 

The  neuroglia  distributed  unequally  in  the  different  layers 
of  the  brain  consists  of  two  elements,  the  glia  cells  and  glia 
fibres.  By  means  of  the  Golgi  method  the  following  forms 
^)f  glia  cells  have  been  made  out:  short-rayed  cells  (Fig.  219, 
<}l2),  which  lie  in  the  gray  matter  and  possess  much-branched 
processes  ;  long-rayed  cells  (GI3),  Which  lie  mainly  in  the  white 
matter  and  possess  fine  processes  branched  only  slightly ;  and 
nrbori scent  cells  (Gli),  which  lie  at  the  surface  of  the  cortex 
and  send  their  processes  outward. 

Weigert's  method  which  gives  a  special  differentiation  to  the 
ojlia  fibres,  shows  in  the  outer  laver  of  the  cortex  a  thick  corti- 
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cal  sheath,  composed  of  a  rich  tangentically  placed  plexus  of 
glia  fibn\s  In  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cortex  the  glia  fibres 
are  not  so  abundant,  while  in  the  medullary  substance  they 
form  as^ain  a  dense  network. 

D.    Cerebellum. 

The  layers  of  the  cerebellum  are  marked  off  much  more 
sharply  from  one  another  thnn  those  of  the  cerebrum   (Figs. 
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220  and  221).  Three  main  layers  can  be  distinguished,  namely, 
the  granular,  ganglionic,  and  molecular. 

1.  The  granular  layer  lies  immediately  on  the  medullary 
substance.  In  it  there  are  to  be  seen  two  kinds  of  cells :  {a) 
small  granular  cells  and  (A)  large  granular  cells. 

(a)  The  small  granular  cells  form  the  greater  proportion  of 
this  layer.    They  are  very  small  multipolar  nerve  cells,  which 
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give  off  an  axoneand  a  few  dendrites  ending  in  claw-like  arbor- 
izations. The  axone  runs  outward  at  right  anglfji  to  the  sur- 
face and  divides  in  tiie  outer  layer  of  gray  matter  like  the 
letter  T.  The  two  branches  run  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
cortex  and  to  the  long  axis  of  the  convolution,  and  end  freely. 
This  is  shown  in  Figs.  221  and  222. 
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{b)  The  large  granular  cells  are  large  multipolar  cells  whose 
dendrites  and  axones  run  in  quite  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
taken  by  the  processes  of  the  small  granular  cells.  The  axone 
extends  in  the  granular  layer  toward  the  medullary  substance, 
giving  oflf  numerous  collaterals  which  end  around  the  small 
granular  cells.  The  dendrites  run,  on  the  contrary,  into 
the  molecular   layer  (Figs.  220  and  221). 

In  the  granular  layer  we  find  between  the  cells  described 
a  network  of  medulated  fibres  which  pass  through  the  layer, 
partly  from  the  white  substance  outward,  and  partly  from  the 
cells  of  the  ganglionic  layer  to  the  medulla. 

2.  The  middle  or  ganglionic  layer  is  made  up  of  the  so- 
called  cells  of  Purkinje.  These  are  arranged  in  a  single  layer. 
Each  cell  consists  of  a  large  pyriform  cell  body  giving  off  one 
or  two  dendrites  in  the  direction  of  the  molecular  layer.  These 
dendrites  break  up  into  numerous  branches  which  reach  almost 
to  the  surface  of  the  cortex.  They  resemble  a  very  richly 
branched  tree,  whose  branches  spread  out  in  a  single  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  cerebellar  convolutions. 
Thus  in  a  cross-section  of  the  convolution  the  whole  extent  of 
the  arborization  may  be  seen,  while  in  a  longitudinal  section 
this  is  not  the  case  (cf.  Figs.  221  and  222).  The  profuse 
branching  and  general  relations  of  these  cells  can  be  made  out 
especially  well  in  Golgi  preparations. 

The  axone  which  emerges  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  cell 
runs  in  the  medullary  substance,  and  sends  out  collaterals  in 
its  course  through  the  granular  layers,  which  branch  and  run 
back  in  part  to  the  molecular  layer  (Fig.  221). 

3.  The  outermost,  so-called  molecular  layer,  shows  two  kinds 
of  nerve  cells :  large  cells  lying  in  the  deeper  layers,  and  small 
cells  more  superficially  situated.  The  former  are  multipolar 
cells  with  many  dendrites  directed  mainly  toward  the  periphery, 
and  an  axone  running  transversely  to  the  long  axis  of  the  con- 
volution. Tli(^  axone  lies  parallel  to  the  border  between  the 
granular  and  the  molecular  layers,  and  gives  off  at  intervals 
many  branches  which  surround  the  bodies  of  the  Purkinje 
cells  in  a  sort  of  basket-work.     One  axone  thus  joins  together 
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several  cells  of  Purkinje.  The  smaller  cells  are  multipolar, 
nnd   He   in    the   outer   part   of  the   molecular   layer. 

Besides  these  nerve-cells  which  we  have  described,  there  are 
in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum  nerve  fibres  which  are  for  the 
most  part  medullated  and  extend  into  the  white  substance. 

The  white  substance  or  medulla  of  the  cerebellum  consists 
of  medullated  nerve  fibres.  The  bundles  are  made  up  of  axones 
from  the  Purkinje  cells,  as  well  as  fibres  which  arise  from  cells 
in  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  enter  the  cerebellum 
through  one  of  the  three  peduncles.  Certain  special  fibres  have 
been  described  by  Ramon  y  Cajal  as  mossy  fibres.  These  seem, 
however,  to  represent  only  a  stage  in  the  life  of  other  cells  in 
the  granular  layer.  At  their  ends  and  where  division  takes 
place  there  are  mossy  swellings. 

The  neuroglia  is  studied  best  in  Golgi  preparations.  The 
elements  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  cerebrum.  The  ar- 
borescent cells  are  situated  with  the  cell  body  between  the  gran- 
ular and  molecular  lavers.  The  cells  with  lontr  ravs  are  found 
especially  in  the  white  matter  (Fig.  221);  while  those  with 
short  rays  occur  in  the  gray  substance. 

By  Weigert's  method  we  learn  that  the  glia  fibres  do  not 
form  a  dense  network  in  the  outer  layers,  as  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  cerebrum.  On  the  contrarv,  we  find  in  the  molecular  laver 
radial  fibres  running  from  the  surface  into  the  deej)er  parts. 
Only  a  few  transverse  fibres  occur,  which  often  in  the  region 
of  Purkinje's  cells  form  a  somewhat  thick  plexus.  In  the  gran- 
ular layers  the  glia  fibres  are  very  scarce,  while  in  the  med- 
ullary substance  they  form  a  rich  neuroglia  network. 

E.    Membranes  Covering  the  Central  Nervous  System  (Meninges). 

Enclosing  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  there  are  three  mem- 
branes: the  outermost,  known  as  the  dura  mater  ;  the  middle, 
the  arachnoidea  ;  and  the  innermost,  they;/V/  muter. 

Tlie  dura  mater  spinalis  is  a  membrane  made  up  of  (con- 
nective-tissue  bundles  containing  fine  elastic  fibres.  liotli 
surfaces  are  covered  with  a  laver  of  endothelial   cells. 

The  dura  mater  cerehralis  is  made  up  of  two  layers,  an  inner 
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one  wliicli  in  all  respects  resembles  the  dura  mater  spinalis,  and 
an  outer  one  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  like  a 
periosteum.  In  the  latter  layer  there  are  two  sheaths  of  fibres 
crossing  one  another.  According  to  Luschka,  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  dura  mater  cerebralis  is  covered  with  a  double  laver 
of  flattened  epithelium.  The  dura  mater  is  p(X)r  in  blood- 
vessels, with  the  exception  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  dura  mater 
cerebralis,  which  contains  numerous  vessels  and  sends  off  manv 
to  the  bones  of  the  skull.  According  to  some  authors,  the 
spaces  which  can  be  injected  in  the  dura  are  to  be  considered 
as  lymphdiannels  in  communication  with  the  subdural  space, 
and  lined  j)artly  with  endothelium. 

Tlie  dura  mater  cerebralis  contains  manv  nerves  which  end 
partly  in  the  dura  itself  and  partly  in  the  vessels.  Those 
ending  in  the  dura  {yiei^i  praprii)  break  up  into  numerous 
branches,  which  terminate  between  the  endothelial  cells  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  by  means  of  bulbar  thickenings. 

The  arachnoidea  is  a  thin  membrane  made  up  of  connective- 
tissue  bundles  joined  together  in  a  net-like  structure.  It  con- 
tains numerous  elastic  fibres,  and  is  clothed  on  both  sides  bv  a 
layer  of  endothelial  cells.  From  its  inner  surface  it  sends  off 
many  connective- tissue  strands,  which  pass  through  the  sub- 
arachnoidal space  to  join  with  the  pia  mater.  These  also  are 
covered  bv  endothelium.  There  are  to  be  found  in  the  arach- 
noidea  neither  vessels  nor  nerves.  In  certain  places  {e.  ff.,  on 
both  sides  of  the  sinus  sagittalis  superior)  there  are  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  arachnoidea  non-vascular  villus-like  outgrowths, 
which  bulge  out  the  thin  inner  lamella  of  the  dura  and  project 
into  the  venous  sinuses.  These  are  the  so-called  Pacchioman 
bodies  or  granulationes  arachnoidales  (Pacchioni).' 

The/>/a  mater  is  a  very  thin  membrane  made  up  of  fine  con- 
nective tissue.  It  covers  the  whole  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and 
follows  all  the  sulci  and  down-dippings  of  the  surface.  In  the 
cord  it  forms  the  septum  longitudinale  ventrale.  There  are  to 
be  distinguished  in  the  pia  mater  of  the  spinal  cord  two  layers: 
the  outer  one  resembling  the  arachnoidea  in  structure,  and  join- 
ing witli  the  connective-tissue  strands  passing  across  the  sub- 
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arachnoidal  space.  The  inner  layer  (intima  pia)  is  a  thin 
membrane  made  up  of  connective- tissue  bundles  running  cir- 
cularly. 

The  pia  mater  of  the  brain  resembles  the  intima  pia  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

The  pia  mater  contains  many  vessels,  partly  belonging  to 
itself  {plexus  chorioideus)  and  partly  derived  from  those  which 
enter  the  brain  and  cord.  The  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  spinaliv^^ 
run  between  the  two  layers. 

Numerous  fine  nerve  branches,  partly  from  the  sympathetic 
system  and  partly  from  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  enter  the  pia 
mater,  to  supply  the  vessel  walls.  They  pass  into  the  cord  and 
brain  together  with  the  vessels. 

The  lelcE  chorioidece  and  plexus  chorioidei  are  structures 
which  are  formed  from  the  pia  mater  and  ventricuhir  epi- 
thelium. Thev  consist  of  a  connective-tissue  membrane  which 
contains  many  blood-vessels,  and  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  cub- 
ical epithelium.  The  layer  represents  the  much-thinned  brain 
wall,  and  in  the  embryo  consists  of  ciliated  cells.  The  plexuse?^ 
contain  no  nerves. 

F.    Blood-vessels  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  spinal  cord  have  the  following 
relation,  according  to  the  work  of  H.  Kadyi :  The  arterial 
stems  running  along  the  nerve  roots  (arteries  of  the  ventral 
and  dorsal  roots)  branch  many  times  in  the  ])ia  mater  and 
join  with  one  another  by  numerous  anastomoses.  There  can 
be  distinguished  nine  longitudinally  disposed  lines  of  anasto- 
mosis, of  which  the  ventral  unpaired  one  is  the  greatest  and  is 
in  connection  with  the  arteria  spinalis  ventralis.  From  this  a 
series  of  arterial  branches  proceed  with  the  pia  into  the  fissura 
mediana  ventralis,  tijivins:  off  side  brancOies  rii»:ht  and  \v\\  into 
the  column  of  gray  matter  (cenlral  arteries).  From  other  parts 
of  the  arterial  network  of  the  pia  mater  numerous  fine  hranelMs 
enter  the  white  matter  {peripheral arteries),  and  extend  as  far  as 
the  gray  matter.  The  central  and  peripheral  arteries  do  not  anas- 
tomose with  one  another,  but  are  what  Cohnheim  termeti  end- 
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arteries.  The  capillaries  of  the  cord  everywhere  form  networks 
with  meshes  somewhat  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
axis  of  the  cord.  In  the  white  matter  the  capillary  network 
is  much  less  abundant  than  in  the  gray  matter,  where  it  is 
richest  in  the  region  of  the  cell  groups. 

The  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  follow  the  course  taken  by  the 
arteries.  The  central  veins  are  relatively  small  in  relation  to 
the  central  arteries,  and  are  connected  with  the  peripheral  veins 
by  various  well-developed  anastomoses.  On  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  cord  there  are  found  much  larger  venous  networks  than 
on  the  ventral  side.  From  the  venous  plexuses  of  the  pia 
mater  the  blood  reaches  the  outside  through  the  veins  of  the 
ventral  and  dorsal  roots. 

In  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  we  meet  with  a  dense  capil- 
lary network  around  the  cell  groups  of  the  cortex  (Figs.  223 
and  224).  In  the  cortex  the  arteries  break  up  into  a  fine  capil- 
lary network,  which  in  the  medullary  substance  becomes 
coarser.  The  meshes  of  the  network  run  in  the  direction  of 
the  nerve  fibres. 

The  subdural  and  subarachnoidal  spaces  must  be  considered 
as  lymph  spaces.  It  is  believed  also  that  they  are  in  commu- 
nication with  the  lymph-vessels  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
and  those  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  All  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  central  nervous  system  are  surrounded  by  a  perivascular 
space  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lymph  space. 

2.  PEBIPHEBAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

A.    Nerves. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nerves  consist  almost  entirely  of  medul- 
lated  nerve  fibres,  which  alwaysare  joined  together  into  bundles 
by  a  loose  connective  tissue.  In  this  connective  tissue  there 
can  be  distinguished  a  layer  which  surrounds  the  whole  nerve. 
This  is  known  as  the  epineurium  (Fig.  225).  From  this  there 
run  into  the  interior  of  the  nerves  connective-tissue  strands 
between  the  so-called  secondary  bundles  of  nerve-fibres.  These 
strands  are  arranged  around  the  secondary  bundles  in  concen- 
tric lamellae,  which   vary  in   thickness  with   the   size  of  the 
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bundle,  and  tire  lined  on  the  inner  surface  with  a  layer  of  flat 
cells,  whose  outlines  can  be  well  made  out  in  silver  nitrate 
prepanitions.  This  connective  tissue  separating  the  individual 
bundles    is    known  as  the  perineurium  (Fig.  225).     From    it 


section  of  Ibp  bnnikn  nervuH  tibialis 


connective-tissue  septa  run  into  the  interior  of  ilie  bundles  of 
nerve  fibres,  forming  the  so-called  endoneurium.  This  tissue 
surrounds  sinidl  bundles  of  fibres  (priniiiry  bundles),  and  gives 
origin  to  the  endoiiettral  sheath  (Henle's  slieath)  of  the  indi- 
vidual fibres.  Tlie  epineurium  and  perineurium  contain,  as 
opjxwed  to  llie  endoneurium,  fat  cells  and  elastic  fibres. 

As  the  nerve  approaches  its  termination,  it  breaks  up  into 
fine  branches.  Those  made  up  of  a  simple  bundle  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  l.'unellated  sheath.  Fibres  whidi  are  not  jnine<l 
to  form  bniidles  pos.sess  only  Henle's  sheath. 

The  Kynipaihetic  verves  consist  for  the  most  part  of  iion- 
medullated  fibres,  althougli  a  certain  number  of  medulhited 
fibres  may  also    be  j)re8ent.     Tliey  arc    grouped    tugelher    in 


bundles,  separated  by  eonneclive  tissue.  The  latter  brings  with 
it  the  blood-vessels,  whicli  brealt  up  into  capillary  networks  in 
the  perineurium  and  endoneurium.  We  find  in  the  bundles 
of  nerve  fibres  no  true  lymph- vessels.  The  lymph  passe» 
between  the  individual  nerve  fibres  and  in  spaces  between  the 
lamellse  of  the  perineurium.  Nerv'i  nervorum  are  present  in 
the  nerve  stems,  and  end  partly  in  the  vessels  and  partly  in 
the  connective  tissue. 

B.    Oanglia. 

By  a  ganglion,  we  mean  a  larger  or  smaller  collection  of 
nerve  cells  {ganglion  cells)  lying  outside  the  central  nervous 
system  in  tlie  course  of  a  peripheral  nerve.  It  c-ontains  groups 
of  ganglion  cells  and  bundles  of  nerve  fibres  which  run  both 
to  and  from  the  ganglion.     The  connective- tissue  perineurium 
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of  the  nerve  bundles  passes  over  into  the  ganglion,  carrying 
blood-vessels  between  the  ganglion  cells.  Numerous  capil- 
laries, formed  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  arteries,  surround 
the  individual  cells. 
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We  recognize  two  types  of  ganglia:  the  spinal  ganglion  type 
and  the  sympathetic  ganglion  type. 

The  spinal  ganglia  contain  in  the  lower  vertebrates  (fishes) 
and  in  the  embryos  of  higher  vertebrates  bipolar  cells ;  while 
in  the  adult  of  the  latter  class  the  cells  are  almost  all  unipolar. 
The  cell  body  is  usually  large  (40-70  n  in  diameter),  and  ox)n- 
tains  a  vesicular  nucleus  with  a  distinct  nucleolus  (Fig.  226). 
Yellowish-brown  pigment  granules  are  also  often  found. 
There  is  always  present  a  nucleated  capsule  around  the  cells, 
which  is  probably  only  a  continuation  of  Schwann's  sheath. 
It  is  made  up  of  a  single  layer  of  flat  connective-tissue  cells 
(Fig.  226). 

The  relations  of  the  processes  of  these  cells  and  their 
branches  have  been  investigated  in  recent  years  by  Ramon  y 
Cajal,  Dogiel,  and  others.  According  to  the  results  of  this 
work,  we  can  distinguish  in  the  spinal  ganglion  two  kinds  of 
ganglion  cells :  one  in  which  the  cell  process  divides  like  the 
letter  T  or  Y  into  two  or  three  branches,  which  run  in  oppo- 
site directions.  These  branches  are  meduUated,  and  run  for 
some  distance  outside  the  ganglion.  This  cell  belongs  to  type 
I.  The  cell  of  type  II.,  whose  process  breaks  up  into  numerous 
branches,  is  confined  to  the  ganglion.  None  of  the  branches 
extends  beyond  its  limits.  Tliey  break  up,  on  the  con- 
trary, into  a  plexus  which  surrounds  the  nucleated  capsule  of 
the  cells  of  type  I.  From  this  plexus  fine  branches  break 
through  the  capsule  and  surround  the  cell  itself  (pcricelhtlar 
plexus). 

One  cell  of  type  II.  is  related  usually  to  many  cells  of 
type  I. ;  and  many  cells  of  type  II.  take  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  plexus  around  each  cell  of  type  I. 

Besides  these  nerve  elements  already  described,  there  are 
present  in  the  spinal  ganglia,  endings  of  nerve  libros  arising 
in  sympathetic  ganglia.  These  fibres  break  up  into  fine  branches, 
which  surround  the  cells,  penetrate  the  capsule,  and  give  rise 
to  a  pericellular  network.  These  sympathetic  fibres  are  related 
especially  to  cells  of  type  II.,  and  by  means  of  them  to  cells 
of  type  I. 
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A  similar  structure  as  that  described  is  found  in  the  ganglion 
Gasseri,  ganglion  jugulare,  plexus  nodosus  n.  vagi,  ganglion 
petrosuni  n.  glosso-pharyngei,  and  the  ganglion  geniculi  n. 
facialis. 

The  ganglion  spifale  cochleae  and  ganglion  vestibulare  are 
distinguished  from  the  spinal  ganglia  by  the  fact  that  the 
cells   are   bipolar. 

The  sympathetic  ganglia  contain  multipolar  ganglion  cells 
which  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  spinal  ganglia  (13-40  ^i  in 
diameter).  They  contain  pigment  granules  and  often  two 
nuclei,  and  are  surrounded,  like  the  spinal  ganglion  cells,  by 
a  nucleated  capsule.  These  cells  give  off  an  axone  which 
possesses  no  medullary  sheath  and  becomes  a  fibre  of  Remak ; 
or  may,  on  the  other  hand,  become  medullated  and  run  periph- 
eral ward.  All  these  fibres  originating  in  sympathetic  cells 
are  to  be  regarded  as  cellulifugal.  They  end  either  in  the 
smooth  muscle  of  the  intestinal  walls,  the  vessels,  the  arrec- 
tores  filorum,  the  iris,  the  corpus  ciliare,  etc.,  or  in  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  the  glands  (liver,  kidney,  etc.),  where  they 
influence  the  secretory  function. 

The  dendrites,  of  which  the  sympathetic  cells  possess  many, 
are  short.  They  branch  many  times  and  form  at  their  ends 
fine  networks  which  surround  other  cells.  Besides  the  cells, 
we  find  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  nerve  fibres  partly  medul- 
lated and  partly  non-medullated.  The  latter  arise  from  the 
cells  of  the  ganglion  itself,  while  the  former  are  medullated 
cerebro-spinal  fibres  which  have  passed  over  to  the  sympathetic 
system  through  the  rami  communicanles.  These  are  partly 
sensory  and  partly  motor  fibres.  The  sensory  ones  run  to  the 
periphery  and  end  there;  the  motor  end,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  sympathetic  ganglion,  where  they  form  pericellular 
networks  around  the  ganglion  cells.  In  this  way  the  sym- 
pathetic cells  are  influenced  by  the  motor  fibres  of  the  cerebi-o- 
spinal  system.  The  sympathetic  nerve  cells  themselves,  how- 
ever, send  their  axones  to  the  periphery,  where  they  end  freely, 
so  that  the  cerebro-spinal   fibres  may  be  considered  as  motor 
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fibres  of  the  first   order,  while   the   sympathetic   axones   are 
motor   fibres   of  the   second  order. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  am- 
phibians there  are  unipolar  cells  without  dendrites.  The  one 
process  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  axone.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
spiral  fibre  which  branches  and  forms  an  end  plexus  around 
the  ganglion  cells.  These  spiral  fibres  are  derived  from  cells 
lying  at  a  distance,  and  represent  motor  fibres  of  the  first  order. 
Among  sympathetic  ganglia  are  to  be  considered,  the  ganglion 
ciliare,  splenopalatinum,  oticum,  and  submaxillare. 

0.    Nerve-endingps. 

The  nerve-endings  are  the  final  terminations  of  individual 
neurones.  By  means  of  these  the  nervous  system  is  put  into 
communication  with  other  organs  and  tissues,  and  in  the 
nervous  system  itself  individual  neurones  or  segments  are 
joined  together.  It  is  through  their  agency  that  sensory  im- 
pulses are  sent  to  the  central  nervous  system,  and  motor  im- 
pulses transmitted  from  the  nervous  system  to  peripheral 
organs.  We  distinguish  free  nerve-endings  in  which  the  much- 
branched  nerve  filament  receives  or  gives  out  impulses  without 
the  intervention  of  other  tissues ;  and  nerve-endings  connected 
with  some  specialized  end  apparatus.  In  the  latter  the  nerve- 
ending  is  combined  with  other  tissues  to  form  a  sj)ecial  struct- 
ure. We  Cc'ui  classify  nerve-endings  according  to  the  tissue 
in  which  thev  have  been  formed.  Thus  we  find  nerve-endinixs 
in:  1,  epithelium;  2,  connective  tissue;  3,  muscle;  and  4, 
nervous  tissue. 

Finally,  one  may  also  consider  nerve-endings  from  a  physio- 
logical standpoint ;  but  here  unusual  difficulties  })resent  them- 
selves. A  classification  of  nerve-endings  according  to  their 
functions  is  not  practicable  as  long  as  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  anatomical  difference  between  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
nerve  fibres.  For  example,  in  glands  we  do  not  know  which 
endings  are  secretory  and  which  are  sensory.  Also  the  division 
of  sensory  endings  according  to  their  powers  of  transmitting 
special  sense  impressions  (temperature,  pressure,  pain,  etc.)   is 
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not  of  great  value.  In  the  following  description  the  nerve- 
endings  will  be  taken  up  according  to  the  tissues  in  which  they 
occur. 

(i)  Intra-epithelial  Nerve-endinge. 

We  can,  in  the  first  place,  distinguish  free  nerve-endings  (Fig. 

227),  which  innervate  especially  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous 

membranes  and  epidermis.     The  nerve  fibres  run  in   bundles 

in  the  underlying  connective  tissue  up  to  the  margin  of  the 
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'e|)ithclium.  Hore  they  lose  their  vnrious  sheaths  and  tlie 
naked  axis  cylinders  piiss  over  into  the  epithelium  and  break 
up  into  fine  bnuiHu's,  Such  fil)rert  reach  often  up  to  the  outer 
layers  of  the  epitlieliinu  [c.  g..  in  the  epidermis  to  tlie  stratum 
granulnsum);  in  some  ea.i^cs  (urinary  bladder)  they  run  back 
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to  the  deeper  layers,  where  they  end  freely  (Retzius).  The 
ends  of  the  fibres  often  show  knob-like  thickenings.  Varia- 
tions in  thickness  in  the  course  of  the  fibre,  the  so-called 
varicosities,  are,  on  the  contrary,  due  to  methods  of  preparation 
or  to  post-mortem  changes. 

Among  the  intra-epithelial  nerve-endings  must  also  be  con- 
sidered those  of  the  glands.  As  investigations  of  late  years 
have  shown,  the  nerve  fibres  end  on  the  snrface  of  the  g]an<l 
cell,  and  never  enter  into  it,  as  formerly  was  supposed.  Often 
the  terminations  of  fibres  on  the  cell  surface  are  thickened  and 
flattened. 

Also  we  find  in  the  epithelium  nerve-endings  in  tlie  form 
of  end  corpuscles,  the  so-called  MerkePs  corpuscles  (Figs.  227, 
228,   229).     These  are  found  most    numerously  in    the  pig's 


snout  and  in  the  outer  root  sheath  of  tactile  hairs.  In  [lie 
deepest  layer  of  the  epidermis  we  find  colls  which  are  distin- 
guished from  other  epithelial  cells  by  their  greater  size  and 
clearness,  and  by  their  large  vesicular  nuclei.     By  means  of 
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special  methods,  such  as  the  gold  chloride  method,  and  the 
methylene-blue  stain,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  nerve 
fibres  which  lose  their  sheaths  at  the  margin  of  the  epithelium 
form  at  their  ends  shell-like  thickenings,  the  so-called  tactile 
menisci.  Each  meniscus  lies  closely  apj)lied  to  one  of  the  large 
clear  cells  spoken  of  {MerkeVs  tactile  cells)  in  such  a  way  that 
its  concave  side  is  adjacent  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  cell. 
The  tactile  cells  are  to  be  considered  as  modified  epithelial 
cells,  whose  difierentiation  is  initiated  bv  the  entrance  of  the 
nerve  fibre  into  the  epithelium  (Szymonowicz). 

As  a  transition  form  between  the  free  intra-epithelial  nerve- 
endings  and  Merkel's  corpuscles  may  be  mentioned  the  nerve- 
endings  found  in  the  frog's  tongue.  According  to  the  work 
of  Bethe,  the  nerve  fibres  are  connected  by  flattened  end  plates 
with  specialized  epithelial  cells.  To  this  class  belong  also  the 
nerve-endings  in  the  mole's  snout  {Eimer's  organ).  The  nerve 
fibres  in  this  organ  enter  into  Combination  with  modified 
epithelial  cells  by  means  of  lateral  knob-like  branches.  Here 
must  also  be  classified  the  nerve-ending  in  the  organs  of  taste, 
hearing,  and  sight ;  for  in  these  the  branched  and  thickened 
ends  of  the  nerves  come  into  contact  with  the  so-called  sense 
cells  or  neuro'epithelial  cells.  In  the  olfactory  organ  the  rela- 
tion is  otherwise  (see  later). 

{2)  Nerve'endings  in  Connective  Tissue. 

Here  also  there  are  free  nerve-endings  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  body.  The  nerve  fibre  loses  its  sheaths  in  the  con- 
nective tissue,  and  the  naked  axis  cylinder  breaks  up  into 
more  or  less  numerous  fine  branches.  Such  endings  are  estab- 
lished in  the  tendons  (Golgi,  Cattaneo,  and  others),  where  the 
much-branched  axis  cylinder  enters  between  the  tendon  bundles 
and  ends  freelv.  Thev  are  also  found  in  the  skin  under  the 
basal  membrane  and  at  the  boundary  between  the  epidermis 
and  the  true  skin  (Ranvier,  Szymonowicz);  in  the  endocardium 
(v.  Smyrnow)  ;  in  the  hyaline  membrane  of  the  hair  follicle 
(Figs.  231,  232);  in  the  ciliary  body;  in  the  lungs,  and  in  other 
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places.    These  free  endiDgs  appear  id  the  form  of  irregularly 
outlined  end  plates. 

Other  nerve-endings  in  the  connective  tissue  have  the  form 
of  corpuBcles.  The  so-called  Qrandry'a  corpuscles  have  a  cer- 
tain similarity  to  Merkel's  tactile  bodies  (Fig.  233).    They  are 


about  50  («  in  diameter,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  connective- 
tissue  capsule.  Inside  the  capsule  there  are  present  one  or 
more  tactile  cells  and  a  tactile  disc  representing  the  final  termi- 
nation of  the  nerve  fibre.  The  fibre  loses  its  sheaths  at  the 
point  where  it  passes  through  the  connective-tissue  capsule, 
and  the  naked  axis  cylinder  spreads  out  at  the  end  to  form 
the  tactile  disc.  It  miiy  undergo  no  division,  or  miiy  give 
rise  to  two  or  more  brunches,  each  of  which  becomes  flattened 
and  forms  a  tactile  disc.  These  axis  cylinders  are  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  tactile  cells.  In  a  corpuscle  that  contains 
only  one  disc  we  find  two  tactile  cells  which  are  somewhat 
kidney-shaped.  When  two  discs  are  preseut,  three  tactile  cells 
are  found ;  with  three  discs,  four  cells,  etc.  The  largest  cor- 
puscles are  found  in  tlie  duck's  bill,  and  contain  four  discs 
and  five  tactile  cells.  The  tactile  discs  are  thinner  at  their 
perij)hery  than  in  the  centre.  In  these  discs  primitive  fibrils 
can  be  made  out  by  special  methods.  These  run  into  the  disc 
from  the  place  where  the  axis  cylinder  enters,  like  the  rays  of 
a  fan.  The  discs  and  tactile  cells  lie  parallel  to  the  outer  sur- 
face of  tlie  skin.     The  cells  show  in   the  central  part  of  their 
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protoplasm  curved  fibrils,  so  situated  that  the  convex  sides  are 
always  toward  the  centrally  placed  nucleus.  Grandry's  cor- 
puscles are  found  especially  on  the  cutis  of  the  cere  of  the 
bill  of  aquatic  birds,  such  as  the  goose  and  duck.  They  occur 
also  in  the  tongue.  The  tactile  cells  of  Grandry's  corpuscles 
are  of  connective-tissue  origin,  as  shown  by  Szymonowicz. 
Thus  their  origin  is  entirely  diflFerent  from  that  of  Merkel's 
tactile  bodies. 

The  other  kinds  of  nerve-endings  in  connective  tissue  may 
be  grouped  under  what  are  known  as  e7id  bulbs.  In  all  termi- 
nations of  this  sort  we  can  distinguish  three  constituents, 
namely,  the  axis  cylinder,  a  thickened  structure  surrounding 
this,  and  a  capsule  enclosing  the  whole.  The  axis  cylinder 
usually  ends  in  a  small  swelling.  The  capsule  is  composed  • 
of  connective  tissue,  and  contains  a  small  number  of  connec- 
tive-tissue cells.  These  end  bulbs  are  usually  long,  and  often 
spirally  coiled.  In  some  cases  the  axis  cylinder  breaks  up 
into  many  branches,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  thickening, 
and  is  surrounded  by  connective-tissue  sheaths.  End  bulbs  of 
this  sort  are  found  in  the  skin  of  the  pig's  snout  (Szymonowicz) 
and  in  the  conjunctiva  (Krause). 

End  bulbs  of  a  more  complex  character  are  found  in  the 
genitalia,  especially  in  the  glans  penis  and  the  clitoris.  In 
these  so-called  genital  nerve  corpuscles  the  axis  cylinder  breaks 
up  into  many  branches  which,  according  to  some  authors 
(Retzius),  end  freely,  and  according  to  others  (Dogiel),  form 
a  dense  network. 

The  so-called  Meissner's  tactile  corpuscles  (Fig.  244),  which 
occur  especially  in  the  papillae  of  the  skin,  may  be  considered 
as  end  bulbs.  They  are  ellipsoidal  corpuscles,  often  more  than 
100  u  long  and  50  ^  wide.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  thin 
nucleated  connective-tissue  capsule  which  contains  a  gelatinous 
inner  sheath.  At  the  lower  pole  of  the  corpuscle,  one  to  four 
nerve  fibres  are  usually  present.  They  lose  their  medullary 
sheath  immediately  after  entering  the  connective-tissue  capsule. 
The  naked  axis  cylinder  takes  a  spiral  course  and  breaks  up 
into  many  branches  in  the  inner  sheath.     There  can  usually 
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be  R«en  numerourf  varicoi^itit:^.  which  give  the  iooer  sheatb  (lie 
apffearance  uf  containing  nuclei. 

Jiuffintis  ctjTjttuicki  are  in  «>me  respects  i-imilar  to  Meig^ners 
tactile  Uidieif.  They  are  fount!  at  the  Ujrder  of  the  cutis  and 
sulicutij^,  and  aWj  in  the  subcutis  it>«lf.  Thev  are  aV^ut  1.3>j 
mm.  in  length.  The  nerve  fibres,  after  lotting  their  sheaths, 
divide  into  numerf^us  varicose  branches  which  end  freely  by 
Hmall  knoi>-like  thickenings.  The  entire  corpuscle  is  sur- 
rounded   by    a    thin    connective-tissue   capsule. 


(Jther  end  bnlbrt  dej-cribed  a.-)  Ooliji-Mazzuni  corpuscles  are 
((uili-  hiniilar  to  these.  They  possess,  however,  more  strongly 
developed  connective-tissue  capsules. 

Two  closely  related  forme,  the  IIcTbuf  vorpuncle,  and  the 
Va/cr- /'acini  corptiitcle,  are  end  bulbs  in  which  the  a.\is  cylin- 
der is  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  branched,  and  the  coniiective- 
tiwsne  capsules  are  strongly  developed  in  the  form  of  concentric 
lamellte. 
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Herbst's  corpuscles  (Fig.  234)  are  found,  like  Grandry's 
corpuscles,  usually  in  the  skin  of  aquatic  birds.  Tliey  are 
ovoid  bodies,  about  140  fi  long  and  80  ^  wide.  The  inner  part 
contains  an  axis  cyclinder  thickened  at  the  end,  and  surrounded 
by  the  inner  sheath.  The  latter  poi^sesses  a  series  of  cells  on  its 
outer  surface,  whicli  seem  to  have  the  same  function  as  the 
tactile  cells  in  Merkel's  corpuscles.  The  outer  lamellated  part 
consists  of  numerous  concentrically  arranged  connective-tissue 
lamellffi,  of  which  the  outer  contain  a  few  flat  cells.  The  nerve 
fibre  enters  at  the  end  of  the  corpuscle,  and  passes  together 
with  the  Schwann's  sheath  and  medullary  sheath  through  the 
outer  lamellated  part.  Both  layers  end  at  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  inner  sheath  and  the  lamellee. 


The  Vater-Pacinian  corpuscles  (Fig.  235)  are  slightly 
different  from  those  of  Herl>st.  Instead  of  the  large  tactile 
cells  surrounding  the  core,  we  find  a  series  of  flat  cells.  The 
lamellated  part  is  developed   more  strongly,  and  in  a  large 
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corpuscle  there  may  be  as  many  as  sixty  lamellae.  Between  the 
lamellae  there  is  a  clear  serous  fluid.  Each  lamella  is  lined  on 
its  inner  surface  with  flat  epithelioid  cells  lying  near  one 
another.  The  outlines  of  these  can  be  demonstrated  by  treat- 
ment with  silver  nitrate.  Blood  capillaries  have  been  found  in 
the  lamellated  part.  These  corpuscles  are  over  2  mm.  long  and 
are  easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  are  found  in  the 
connective  tissue  under  the  skin  of  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet,  especially  in  the  fingers  and  toes.  They 
occur  also  in  the  joints,  the  periosteum,  in  the  mesentery  and 
pancreas  of  the  cat,  etc. 

(3)  Nerve-endings  in  3fii8cle. 

(a)  Motor  Nerve-eiidings, 

In  smooth  muscle  the  nerve-endings  have  the  following 
arrangement:  The  nerve  fibre  enters  between  the  muscle 
bundles,  and,  dividing  there,  passes  between  the  individual 
muscle  cells.  The  whole  fibre  shows  varicosities  throughout 
its  course,  and  ends  freely  on  the  surface  of  the  cell  by  means 
of  end  thickenings.  The  latter  are  in  direct  connection  with 
the  cell,  although  the  termination  of  the  fibre  never  reaches 
the  inside  of  the  cell.  It  therefore  has  no  connection  with 
the    nucleus   of  the   muscle   cells,  as    was    claimed    fornierlv. 

In  heart  muscle  the  motor  nerves  end  on  the  surface  of  the 
cell  in  small  swellings.  In  most  cases  it  is  probable  that  each 
muscle  cell  possesses  a  different  nerve  fibre.  By  an  anasto- 
mosis of  the  nerve  fibres  a  terminal  network  is  formed,  from 
which    the    final    end    fibres    proceed    to    the    muscle    cells. 

In  striated  skeletal  muscle  bundles  of  medullated  nerve 
fibres  form  networks  in  the  perimysium.  Terminal  fibres 
proceed  from  these  networks  to  the  individual  nuiscle  fibres, 
on  whose  surface  they  end  (Fig.  28()).  The  sheath  of  Schwann, 
as  well  as  that  of  Henle,  ceases  before  it  reaches  the  muscle 
fibre.  According  to  some  authors,  however,  these  two  sheaths 
fuse  with  the  sarcolemma.     The  medullary  sheath  ends  where 
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the  nerve  fibre  enters  tlie  mu:-cle  fibre.  The  axis  cylinder 
breaks  up  into  an  end  arborization.  Tlie  relation  of  this  to 
the  protoplasm  of  tlie  muscle  fibre  is  described  variously  by 
different  authors.  According  to  some,  it  lies  on  the  sar- 
colemnia.  Other  authors  who  believe  tiiat  the  sarcolemma 
and  the  sheath  of  Scliwann  fuse  together,  hold  that  the  end 
arborization  of  the  axis  cylinder  lies  under  the  sarcolemma 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  sarcoplasm.  There  can  often 
be  observed   at  the  place   where   the   nerve  fibre  enters  the 


endings  in  striated  muscle  fibrex  (ahdominal  muscle)  of  ■ 


muscle  fibre  an  elevation,  which  in  optical  section  has  the 
form  of  a  hillock.  Tliis  was  observed  first  by  Doyere  in  .the 
mnscles  of  insects,  and  hence  is  known  as  Doyf^re's  hillock. 

The  end  arborization  of  the  axis  cylinder  varies  in  form 
according  to  the  animal  in  which  it  is  observed.  In  amphib- 
ians the  l>ranc]ies  are  more  or  less  straight  and  simple  (Fig. 
2;i()):  in  repiiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  S-shaped  (Fig.  2;il). 

Around  the  end  arborization  there  is  a  larger  or  smaller 
quantity  of  a  finely  granular  s-ubstance,  whicli  is  called  the  gran- 
ulosa or  granular  bed.     Authors  differ  as  to  the  significance  of 
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this  substance.  Those  who  claim  that  the  end  arborizjition  is 
under  the  sarcolemuia,  consider  the  granulosa  to  be  a  collection 
of  sarcophism.  Others,  on  tlie  contrary,  wlio  believe  that  the 
axis  cylinder  ends  on  the  sarcolenima,  regard  the  granulosa  ns 
H  product  of  the  neuroplasm.  Nuclei  are  present  in  this  sub- 
stance, and  are  said  by  some  to  belong  to  the  muscle,  and  by 
others  to  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  Ench  muscle  fibre  possesses 
usually  only  one  motor  nerve-ending.     Where,  however,  more 

Fio.  237. 


muscle.    Id  the  upper  fibre  two 


than  one  nerve  fibre  approaches  a  muscle  fibre,  there  are  pres- 
ent in  the  latter  two  or  more  nerve-endings  (Figs.  235  and 
236).  Often,  on  the  contrary,  one  nerve  fibre  innervates  two 
musde  fibres  {Fig.  22U). 

(6)  Memory  Nei-ve-endingg. 
Muscle  Spindles. — These  striK-turej^  were  described  first  by 
V.  Kiilliker  as  bundles  of  small  nnij-cle  fil)res  closely  related 
with  nerve  fibres.  They  were  called  by  biin  mii^r/t-  At/(/.s- 
(Muskelknospen).  Later  on.  Kiihne  observed  tliem,  and  pro- 
po.scd  the  luime  now  in  use.  Since  this  time  they  have  been 
frequently  found  and  regarded  variously  as  growth  trntres,  as 
pathological  structures,  and  as  sensory  nerve-endings.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  regarded  visually  as  sensory  end  orginis, 
as  proven  by  the  Inve-stigations  of  Kersehner,  Rnfliiii,  and  Slier- 
rington.  It  has  been  suggested  that  their  function  is  connected 
with  the  muscle  sense.  The  following  account  is  ba.sed  on  a 
description  given  by  Huber. 
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The  muscle  spindle  consists  of  the  following  structures: 
capsule,  periaxial  spttce,  axial  sheath,  intrafusal  muscle  fibres, 
and  spindle  nerves  {Fig.  238). 

The  capsule  {perimysial  slieath)  consists  of  white  fibrous 
connective  tissue  arranged  in  six  to  eight  consecutive  layers. 
Practically  no  elastic  fibres  are  present.  In  mammals  the  cap- 
sule is  usually  thicker  than  in  lower  vertebrates.  The  capsule 
is  continuous  with  a  connective- tissue  sheath  surrounding  the 
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Croes-section  of  muscle  Bpindle  from  plantar  muacle  of  cat.  (After  Huber.)  e.  mpsule; 
a.  I.,  axial  sheath  ;  i.  /.,  intrarusal  fibm :  p.  a.  :,  periaiial  space  ;  *.  n.,  medullated  spindle 
nervo;  i.  tn.,  onlinary  mmcle  fibres. 

muscle  fibres  which  enter  the  muscle  spindle  at  its  proximal 
end.  The  long  axis  of  the  -spindle  lies  parallel  to  that  of 
the  muscle  fibre.  The  distal  end  is  continuous  with  the  peri- 
mysium internum. 

The  perluxlal  space  is  a  lymph  space  described  by  Golgi 
and  Sherrington  lying  immediately  under  the  capsule.  It 
is  widest  at  the  centre  of  the  spindle. 

The  axial  sheath  consists  of  a  layer  of  fine  white  fibrous 
connective  tissue  enclosing  the  intrafmal  muscle  fibres.  The 
latter  vary  in  number  (one  to  twenty),  and  are  smaller  than 
ordinary  muscle  fibres.  They  are  rich  in  protoplasm,  and  are 
formed  by  the  division  of  ordinary  muscle  fibres  entering  the 
spindle.  They  run  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
spindle.  A  sarcolemma  is  not  always  present  {Sherrington). 
At  the  periphery  of  the  fibre  there  is,  according  to  Sherrington, 
a  series  of  muscle  nuclei.     These  are  regarded  by  Huber  as  be- 
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longing  to  the  connective-tissue  sheath  of  the  fibre.  Fibril 
bundles  are  often  absent  in  the  centre  of  the  fibre.  Here 
there  is  a  core  of  sarcoplasm  containing  a  number  of  nuclei. 
Tiiis  is  more  noticeable  in  the  equatorial  region  of  the  spin- 
dle than  at  either  pole.  In  comparing  this  structure  with 
that  of  developing  muscle  fibres,  as  described  in  a  previous 
section,  it  will  be  noted  that  there  are  many  points  of  resem- 
blance. 

Spindle  Nerves. — These  are  large  medullated  nerve  fibres 
which  break  up  in  the  muscle  spindle.  They  are  spinal  gan- 
glion fibres  which  do  not  degenerate  on  the  destruction  of  motor 
fibres  supplying  the  muscle  (Sherrington).  Two  to  eight  nerve 
fibres  enter  each  spindle  near  the  proximal  end.  The  capsule 
of  the  spindle  becomes  continuous  with  Henle's  sheath  or  with 
the  connective  tissue  covering  a  bundle  of  fibres.  Medullated 
fibres  pass  through  the  axial  sheath  with  w^hich  the  remains  of 
the  connective-tissue  sheath  become  continuous.  Within  the 
axial  sheath  the  fibres  mav  become  non-meduUated.  The  ulti- 
mate  nerve-endings  are  non-medullated  branches  which  occur 
between  the  sarcolemma  and  the  connective-tissue  sheath  sur- 
rounding the  intrafusal  fibres.  According  to  Ruffini,  the  ter- 
minations of  these  branches  may  be  spiral,  annular,  or  flower- 
like. In  the  first  kind  the  nerve  fibre  flattens  out  and  winds 
spirally  around  the  intrafusal  fibre.  This  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic ending,  and  that  described  as  annular  is  only  a  modi- 
fication of  this.  The  flower-like  endin<^s  are  formed  bv  a 
branching  of  the  spiral  fibres. 

The  blood  sujyply  of  the  muscle  spindle  is  well  developed. 
Vessels  enter  the  capsule  and  give  off*  branches  which  form  a 
network  surrounding  the  spindle.  Other  branches  proceed 
to  the  intrafusal  fibres. 

(4)     Nerve-endings  in  Nervous  Tissue. 

Under  this  section  the  general  relation  of  the  ncnirones  to 
one  another  in  the  central  nervous  svstem  must  be  considered. 
Fi<2:.  239  shows  the  relation  of  the  sensorv  neurones  to  the 
motor.     This  may  involve  only  two  neurones,  or  there  may  be 
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a  secondary  neurone  interposed.  In  the  first  case  we  have  the 
so-called  rejlex  arc  (Fig.  239,  a,  b).  The  stimulus  is  carried 
from  the  nerve-endings  in  the  skin,  through  the  cellulipetal 
fibre,  to  the  spinal  ganglion  cell.  From  here  it  is  transmitted 
through  the  dorsal  root  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  where 


Diagram  Hhowing  the  relations  o(  si 
system.    The  juith  of  the  ini[iiilM 


ory  aod  motor  neurones  in  the  centi»I   nervous 
indicated  by  arrows.     (After  Kam6ii  y  C'ltjal. ) 


it  is  passed  on  to  tlie  dendrites  of  the  motor  neurone  £,  which 
lies  in  the  ventral  horn.  Tlie  stimulus  then  reaches  the  cell, 
and  is  transimitted  by  means  of  the  axone  of  that  cell  to  the 
motor  nerve-ending  in  tlie  muscle  b.  In  this  way  reflex  move- 
ments take  place.  This  relation  is  different  when  the  stimulus 
is  transmitted  to  the  cortex  of  the  bi-ain,  and  a  voluntary  move- 
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ment  results.  In  this  case  at  least  four  neurones  form  a  part 
of  the  whole  path.  The  sensory  stimulus  passes  through  the 
cell  A  upward  in  the  white  matter  of  the  cord.  The  fibre  a 2 
carries  it  to  a  neurone  of  the  second  order,  C,  which  transmits  it 
in  turn  to  the  cortex,  where  the  fine  branches  come  into  contact 
with  the  dendrites  of  a  motor  cell,  J).  The  axone  of  this  pyr- 
amidal cell  d  passes  down  and  crosses  over  in  the  pyramidal 
tract,  to  come  into  relation  with  the  dendrites  of  a  motor  cell 
of  the  first  order  ^  in  the  ventral  horn  of  the  cord.  From 
this  cell  the  motor  impulse  is  carried  out  to  the  nerve-endings 
in  the  voluntary  muscle  e. 

Vm.    SENSE  ORGANS. 

The  sense  organs  are  complex  structures,  each  of  w^hich  con- 
sists not  only  of  the  essential  end  apparatus  of  the  sensory 
nerve,  but  also  of  parts  which  support  and  aid  this  in  its  func- 
tion.    We  distinguish  five  sense  organs,  namely  : 

1.  The  tactile  organ ; 

2.  The  organ  of  sight  (visual) ; 

3.  The  organ  of  hearing  (auditory) ; 

4.  The  organ  of  taste  (gustatory) ;  and 

5.  The  organ  of  smell  (olfactory). 

The  tiictile  sense  is  located  in  the  skin,  so  that  the  latter 
together  with  its  various  nerve-endings  forms  the  tactile  organ. 
We  shall,  therefore,  describe  here  the  skin,  w^hich  also  acts  as 
a  protective  organ  for  the  whole  body. 

1.    THE  SKIN-THE  TACTILE  ORGAN. 

H6re  must  be  considered  not  only  the  outer  skin  (integu- 
mentum  commune),  but  also  its  appendages  (the  nails  and  the 
hairs),  and  its  glands  (sebaceous  and  sweat  glands). 

(a)  The  Outer  Skin. 

The  skin  covers  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the  human  body. 
It  consists  of  two  j)arts,  a  connective-tissue  part  (derma  or  culis) 
of  mesodermal  origin,  and  an  epithelial  })art  (cpideinnU)  of 
ectodermal  origin  (Fig.  241).     The  cutis  may  be  divided  into 
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a  compact  layer,  the  so-called  corium,  and  a  deeper-lying  loose 
layer,  the  tela  nubcutanea. 

Tlie  boundary  between  the  connective-tissue  part  and  the 
epidermis  is  usually  uneven.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  corium  immediately  under  the  epidermis  is  raised  into  con- 
ical or  round  papiUiB  (Figs.  241,  2-13,  244),  These  extend  into 
tlie  epidermis,  and  are  of  different  size  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  The  largest  are  in  the  planla  ])edis,  vola  manus,  glans 
penis,  etc.,  where  they  reach  a  height  of  0.2  ram.     In  other 

Fiu.  242. 
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places  (<".  g.,  in  the  skin  of  the  face)  they  are  inconspicuous. 
We  divide  the  papillse,  according  to  whether  they  contain 
loops  of  blood  capillaries  or  nerve  corpuscles,  into  vascular  and 
nervous  papillie. 

The  corium  consists  of  white  fibrous  connective  tissue,  the 
fibre  bundles  of  which  cross  one  another  in  different  directions. 
In  the  network  thus  formed  we  find  connective- tissue  cells  of 
various  kinds,  and  a  plexus  of  elastic  fibres  which  is  denser 
in  the  deeper  layers. 

The  corium  may  be  divided  into  two  layers :  the  pars 
papillaris  and  tiie  pars  reticularis.  The  first,  which  lies  imme- 
diately under  the  epidermis,  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  it 
contains  the  papillae ;  while  the  pars  reticularis  is  so  named 
on  account  of  the  net-like  arrangement  of  the  connective-tissue 
bundles.  These  bundles  cross  one  another  in  such  a  way  that 
there  are  left  rhomboidal  spaces  or  meshes  (Lsinge's  spaces), 
which  are  filled  with  sweat  glands  or  fat.  The  two  layers  of 
the  corium  pass  into  one  another  without  any  sharp  line  of 
demarcation. 
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In  the  corium  we  find  in  certain  places  {e.  g.^  in  the  face) 
striated  muscle  fibres,  extending  up  to  the  pars  papillaris. 
There  occur  also  smooth  muscle  cells,  which  run  in  bundles 
parallel  to  the  surface  and  form  special  networks  in  the  skin 
of  the  scrotum  (tunica  dartos)  and  the  nipple.  The  smooth 
muscles  of  sweat  glands  and  those  which  are  connected  with 
hairs  will  be  spoken  of  later. 

The  stibcutaneous  tissue  (tela  subcutanea)  which  joins  the 
skin  to  the  neighboring  parts  is  made  up  of  interlacing  con- 
nective-tissue strands,  in  the  meshes  of  which  fat  is  found 
(Fig.  241).  When  the  fat  reaches  a  considerable  development, 
this  layer  is  spoken  of  as  the  pannicvlus  adiposus.  In  a  few 
exceptional  instances  the  fat  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  {e.  ff.,  in  the  outer  ear,  the  scrotum,  etc.).  The 
more  horizontal — i.  ^.,  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  skin — the 
connective-tissue  bundles  run,  the  longer  they  are  and  the 
greater  is  the  movability  of  the  skin.  The  wrinkling  of  the 
skin  is  dependent  on  the  length  of  these  bundles.  If  they  are 
short,  they  run  more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  the  latter  cannot  be  moved  or  thrown  into 
folds. 

At  the  boundary  between  the  corium  inid  the  epidermis  we 
find  a  very  thin  structureless  membrane,  the  so-called  Ijasal 
viembrane. 

The  epidermis  is  composed  of  a  many-layered  e{)ithelium. 
Two  parts  in  this  may  be  distinguished  :  the  outer  one,  which 
consists  of  corneous  cells  {horny  layer ^  stratum  eorueum),  and 
the  deeper-lying  part,  the  so-called  Malpiyhian  layer  (stratum 
Malpighii,  stratum  germinativum).  The  latter  may  again  be 
divided  into  many  layers,  which,  spoken  of  from  below  up,  are 
the  stratum  cyfindricum,  stratum  spinosujn,  stratvm  (jrannlosumy 
and  stratum  lucidum  (Fig.  244). 

The  degree  of  development  of  the  horny  layer  and  the 
Malpighian  layer  differs  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Usually 
the  latter  is  the  thicker  of  the  two,  but  in  the  vola  manus 
and  the  i)lanta  pedis  the  hornv  laver  is  2:reatlv  thickened.  The 
two  lower  layers  of  the  stratum  j\hdj)igliii   consist  of  prickle 
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cells.  The  lowermost  layer  has  quite  high  cylindrical  cells 
lying  beside  one  another.  The  prickles  directed  downward, 
with  fine  fibres  extending  between  them  from  the  corium,  as 
well  as  the  presence  of  cement  substance,  provide  a  means  of 
joining  the  epidermis  firmly  to  the  corium.  The  stratum 
spinosum,  whose  cells  have  been  described  above,  consists  of 
many  rows  of  cells  which  fill  up  the  free  spaces  between  the 
papillae.  Above  this  is  the  stratum  granulosum^  consisting 
usually  of  two  or  three  rows  of  flattened  cells.  These  pos- 
sess refractive  granules,  which  indicate  the  beginning  of  the 
process  of  cornification.  They  are  spoken  of  as  keratohyaline 
granules,  and  are  regarded  by  some  authors  as  modified  cell 
protoplasm,  and  by  others  as  a  product  of  the  dying  nucleus 
of  the  cell.  This  latter  view  finds  some  support  in  the  fact 
that  often  the  development  of  keratohyaline  granules  is  accom- 
panied by  a  poverty  of  the  nucleus  in  chromatin  and  its  final 
disintegration. 

Above  the  stratum  granulosum  there  is  a  refractive  layer, 
the  stratum  lucidum,  which  consists  of  two  or  three  layers  of  flat 
cells.  These  possess  disintegrating  nuclei,  and  contain  a  homo- 
geneous substance  called  eleidin^  which  is  derived  from  the 
keratohyaline  granules.  The  latter  increase  in  size  and  coalesce 
to  form  a  semifluid  substance,  which  develops  new  staining  re- 
actions. Keratohyaline  stains  with  hsematoxylin,  while  eleidin 
is  colored  by  eosin  or  nigrosin.  In  this  layer  the  boundaries 
of  the  cells  are  often  not  distinct.  The  stratum  lucidum  is 
often  wanting  in  places  where  the  epidermis  is  thin.  It  forms 
a  direct  transition  to  the  horny  layer. 

The  cells  of  the  horny  layer  {stratum  comeum)  are  like  thin 
scales  and  show  no  remains  of  nuclei.  The  whole  cell  is  made 
up  of  keratin,  which,  as  oppOvSed  to  eleidin  and  keratohyaline, 
can  be  dissolved  neither  in  trypsin  nor  in  pepsin.  In  sections 
treated  with  osmic  acid  the  horny  layer  shows  on  its  upper  and 
under  surfaces,  as  well  as  on  its  sides,  a  black  boundary,  which 
is  due  to  impregnation  of  the  dried  layer  with  fat.  The 
middle  part  of  the  horny  layer  cannot  be  blackened  by  osmic 
acid. 

21 
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The  horny  cells  are  continually  rubbed  off  from  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  new  cells  are  added  from  the  basal  layers  of 
the  stratum  Malpighii.  In  the  lowest  layers  of  the  epithelium 
we  meet  with  karyokinetic  figures.  The  young  cells  are  pushed 
out  by  still  younger  cells  toward  the  surface. 

The  skin  of  the  whit«  race  is  in  various  places  colored 
brown  by  the  deposition  of  pigment  {e.  g.,  the  skin  of  the 
nipple,  the  labia  majora,  the  scrotum,  and  around  the  anus). 
Much  coloring-matter  is  found  in  the  skin  of  the  negro.  Here 
very  fine  pigment  granules  are  present  between  and  in  the  epi- 
thelial cells  of  the  lowest  layer  of  the  stratum  Malpighii,  and 
also  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  corium  in  branched  connective- 
tissue  pigment  cells.  The  origin  of  the  pigment  is  not  defi- 
nitely known.  Some  authors  claim  that  the  epithelial  cells 
have  no  power  of  producing  pigment,  and  that  the  pigment 
granules  are  imported  by  connective-tissue  cells.  Other  au- 
thors, on  the  contrary,  hold  that  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  are 
capable  of  producing  pigment  granules  without  the  assistance 
of  the  connective- tissue  cells,  since  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  pigment  of  the  retina  is  a  product  of  epithelial  cells. 

(6y  Hairs. 

The  hairs  are  thread-like  structures  formed  from  the  epi- 
dermis, which  are  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  with  the  exception  of  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  the  red  borders  of  the  lips,  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  praeputium. 

A  part  of  the  hair  {hair  root)  is  buried  in  the  skin  ;  while  a 
part  projects  beyond  the  surfnce  (hair  shaft)  (Fig.  240).  The 
lower  part  of  the  hair  root  is  thickened  to  form  a  rounded, 
knob-like  structure,  the  hair  bulb.  Into  this  there  is  pushed 
from  below  a  small  round  mnss  of  the  corium,  which  is  called 
the  hair  papilla.  In  small,  fine  hairs,  the  root  extends  into 
the  corium,  while  the  roots  of  large  luiirs  reach  as  far  as  the 
subcutaneous  fat. 

A  true  hair  consists  of  horny  epithelium.  The  part  which 
is  situated  in  the  skin  is  surrounded  bv  several  lavers  of  epi- 
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thelium,  which  together  form  the  sheatlis  of  the  hair  root. 
Outside  these  we  find  connective- tissue  layers,  which  enclose 
them  in  a  saccuhir  structure,  which  is  known  as  the  hair 
follicle.  A  true  hair  consists  of  three  parte  (Figs.  245  and 
246): 

1.  The  medullary  substance ; 

2.  The  cortical  substance ; 

3.  The  outer  hair  membrane  (hair  cuticle,  cuticula  pili). 
The  medullary  substance  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  hairs ;  but  is 

found  usually  only  in  the  thicker  hairs,  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  hair  root.  It  is  made  up  of  cubical  cells  containing  large 
spherical  nuclei.  As  a  rule,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  medul- 
lary substance  is  formed  by  one  or  two  adjacent  cells. 

The  main  part  of  the  true  hair  is  composed  of  the  cortical 
substance.  This  consists  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  which  show  a 
distinct  fibrillar  structure  and  contain  oval  nuclei.  Since  these 
cells  lie  with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  that  of  the  hair,  the 
whole  hair  has  the  appearance  of  being  longitudinally  striated. 
In  this  part  of  colored  hairs  there  are  pigment  granules,  inside 
and  between  the  cells.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  papilla, 
however,  we  find  branched  pigment  cells.  There  is  to  be 
found,  likewise,  coloring-matter  in  solution,  which  infiltrates 
the  cortical  cells.  The  color  of  the  hair  is  due  to  these  two 
kinds  of  pigment.  We  find  also  between  both  cortical  and 
medullary  cells  small  spaces  filled  with  air.  In  the  medulla 
these  may  be  very  abundant,  and,  when  pigment  is  scanty, 
they  cause  the  hair  to  be  distinctly  white.  Hairs  which  have 
entirely  lost  their  pigment,  but  contain  no  air  spaces  in  the 
medullary  substance,  are  gray,  but  never  white. 

The  outermost  laver  of  the  true  hair  is  the  hair  cuticle. 
This  is  made  u|)  of  fine,  transparent,  structureless,  and  almost 
rectangular  scales,  which  are  placed  like  tiles  in  such  a  way 
that  thoir  lower  borders  lie  on  the  cortex,  while  their  free 
edges  project  toward  the  outside  and  the  end  of  the  hair.  In 
lono-itudinal  sections  of  a  hair  these  are  directed  from  the  out- 
side  downward  and  inward.  Thev  overlie  one  another,  so  that 
four  to  six  cells  form  the  thickness  of  the  cuticle.     In  cross- 
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section  they  are  seen  to  be  arranged  concentrically.  The  cells 
of  these  layers  are  without  a  nucleus  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
root  and  shaft;  while  in  the  region  of  the  bulb  there  occur 
cells  which  are  richer  in  protoplasm  and  contain  distinct 
flattened   nuclei. 

The  root  sheaths  consist  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  layer 
(Figs.  245  and  246).  The  i7iner  layer  extends  from  about 
the  upper  one-third  of  the  hair  root  down  to  the  hair  papilla. 
The  outer  layer,  which  is  a  process  of  the  whole  epidermis, 
shows  in  the  upper  third  of  the  hair  root — i.  e.,  up  to  the 
orifices  of  the  glands — all  the  layers  of  the  epidermis.  Below 
this  it  is  made  up  of  only  that  part  which  represents  the  Mal- 
pighian  layer.  The  stratum  granulosum  extends  usually  as  far 
down  as  the  openings  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 

The  inner  root  sheath  consists  of  three  different  layers. 
The  innermost  layer  is  the  cuticle  of  the  root  sheath  (cuticula 
vaginae  pili).  It  lies  immediately  on  the  hair  cuticle,  and 
has  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  latter.  It  is,  however, 
thinner  than  the  cuticle,  and  consists  of  exceedingly  thin, 
scale-like  cells,  which  possess  nuclei  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
hair  root,   but   not   in    the   upper. 

Outside  the  cuticle  of  the  root  sheath  there  lies  the  sheath 
of  Iliixlcy,  which  consists  of  one  or  two  layers  of  long  polyg- 
onal cells.  In  the  deeper  parts  of  the  hair  root  there  are 
distinct  nuclei,  while  in  the  upper  parts  these  are  entirely  absent 
or  only  fragmentary.  The  third  and  outermost  layer  of  the 
inner  root  sheath  is  the  sheath  of  Henle,  This  consists 
of  a  layer  of  long  flat  cells,  which  in  the  region  of  the  bulb 
possess  oval  nuclei.  In  the  upper  parts  we  find  with  the 
progressive  cornification  only  nuclear  vestiges.  The  difference 
between  the  cells  of  the  inner  root  sheath  at  various  places 
depends  on  the  process  of  cornification,  which  increases  from 
below  upward. 

The  outer  root  sheath  has  the  character  of  tlio  stratum  gernii- 
nativum  of  the  skin.  The  cells  possess  intercellular  bridges 
and  a  fibrillar  protoplasm. 

The  connective-tissue  hair  follicle  consists  of  three  layers. 


the  innermost  of  which  lies  immediately  on  the  outer  root 
sheath,  and  ia  known  as  the  hyaline  layer  (Glashaut).  This 
varies  in  thickness,  and  is  sometimes  hardly  visible.  Its  inner 
surface  is  distinctly  grooved.  Outside  the  hyaline  layer  we 
find  the  circular  sheath,  iu  whicli  bundles  of  connective-tissue 
fibres  run  arouud  the  hair  root.  This  extends  from  the  bot-- 
tom  of  tlie  follicle  to  the  level  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  Outside 
the  circular  sheath  there  are  longitudinal  bundles  of  connective- 
tissue  fibres  containing  vessels  and  nerves. 

Development  of  Haire. 
Although  the  hair  with  its  root  sheaths  is  a  somewhat 
complicated  structure,  all  the  various  parts  are  found  to  have 
a  common  origin  iu  the  stratum  germinativum  of  the  skin. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  foetal  life  epithelial 
thickenings  appear  in  those  places  where  hairs  are  to  develop 
(Fig.  247).     In  consequence  of  the  farther  increase  of  cells 
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embryo  of  the  fifth  month,      <  230. 


the  epidermis  dips  down  into  the  corium  in  the  form  of  solid 
epitlermal  columns,  each  of  which  forms  a  hair  germ.  This 
increases  in  length  and  becomes  thicker  at  its  lower  end.  At 
this  time  we  notice  tliat  the  corium  is  differentiated  to  form  tlie 
hair  follicle;  and  the  connective-tissue  papilla  grows  np  from 
the  corium  into  the  bulb  of  the  hair.  Various  differentiations 
now  take  place  in  the  cells  of  the  hair  germ.     The  axial  cells 
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give  origin  to  the  true  hair;  while  the  cells  lying  around  this 
form  the  inner  root  sheath.  The  more  peripheral  cells  go  to 
make  up  the  outer  root  sheatli  (Fig.  248). 


From  a  vorticnl  sMticm  thn>u(!h  the  acalp  of  a  human  emhrjo  of  (he  siith  month,     x  150. 

Tlie  growth  of  the  hair  an<l  the  inner  root  shoath  takes 
plaeo  from  the  region  of  the  papilla  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
skin;  while  tlie  outer  root  sheath  grows  from  the  hair  follicle 
towaiJ  the  axis  of  the  hair.  The  niotlipr  cells  for  tlie  outer 
root  sheath  are  the  cells  of  the  outermost  layer  of  tliis  sheath  ; 
while  tlio  niiitrix  of  the  liiiir  and  inner  root  sheath  \s  made  ii]i 
of  the  cells  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hair  Inilh  immediately 
bordering  on  tlie  hair  piipilla.  These  miifrir  ceJh  are  the  same 
at  thi.s  stage  for  the  various  layers  of  the  hair  and  inner  root 
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sheath.  They  are  undifferentiated,  and  do  not  yet  show  the 
characteristics  by  which  the  cells  of  these  individual  layers  are 
distinguished.  The  matrix  cells  of  all  layers  are  cylindrical 
or  polygonal  cells,  rich  in  protoplasm.  All  the  sheaths  do  not 
show  a  cornification  at  the  same  level,  and  the  keratohyaline 
granules  or  eleidin  droplets  cannot  be  recognized  in  all  of 
them.  The  cortical  substance  and  cuticula  pili  become  corneous 
without  the  presence  of  keratohyaline  granules,  while  in  the 
medullary  substance  there  can  usually  be  recognized  droplets  of 
keratohyaline.  We  find  this  substance  in  all  three  layers  of  the 
inner  root  sheath  (Fig.  246).  In  the  deeper  parts  the  granules 
are  present  in  Henle's  sheath.  Farther  toward  the  surface  they 
are  more  abundant,  until  finally  we  come  to  cells  with  rudi- 
mentary nuclei  and  corneous  contents.  We  thus  see  that  in 
the  inner  root  sheath  the  growth  as  well  as  the  process  of 
cornification  takes  place  from  below  upward  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin. 

The  bulb  of  the  hair  which  is  about  to  fall  out  becomes 
corneous,  separates  from  the  papilla,  and  splits  up  into  many 
fibres.  Such  a  dying  hair  loses  its  connection  with  the  papilla 
in  consequence  of  an  increase  in  the  cells  of  the  root  sheaths. 
The  root  sheaths,  being  empty,  form  between  the  papilla  and 
the  lower  thickening  of  the  dead  hair  a  cord-like  mass  of  cells 
(Fig.  249).  In  place  of  such  a  hair  there  appears  a  new  hair, 
formed  by  a  multiplication  of  epithelial  cells.  This  rests  on 
the  papilla  and  grows  upward  until  the  first  hair  is  forced 
out. 

In  connection  with  hairs,  we  must  speak  of  the  bundles 
of  smooth  muscle  cells  making  up  the  so-called  an^ectores 
pilorum,  since  these  are  connected  directly  with  the  hair  follicle. 
These  bundles  have  their  origin  in  the  stratum  papillare  of  the 
cerium,  and  are  inserted  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hair  follicle. 
The  hairs  are  inserted  always  in  the  skin  at  an  angle  to  the 
surface.  On  the  side  where  the  hair  follicle  forms  an  obtuse 
angle  with  the  skin  surface  there  is  fastened  a  bundle  of 
smooth  muscle  fibres.  The  contraction  of  these  fibres  causes 
an  erection  of  the  hair.     The  simultaneous  formation  of  a  de- 
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pression  at  the  place  where  the  upper  end  of  the  muscle  is 
festeued,  and  the  elevatiou  of  the  parts  immediately  surround- 
ing the  hair,  give  rise  to  the  appearance  commonly  known  as 
goose-skin.  Since  the  sehaceous  glands  are  found  between  the 
hair  aud  the  muscle,  the  contraction  of  the  latter  may  assist 
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also  in  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  gland    into    the 
hair  follicle. 

The  hair  follicle  is  supplied  with  blood  through  a  thick 
network  of  capillary  vesselsi,  which  is  situated  in  the  region 
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of  the  hyaline  membrane,  and  by  capillary  loops  which  enter 
the  papilla. 

Little  is  known  concernmg  the  nerve-endings  of  the  human 
hair.  In  other  mammals  the  nerves  end  below  the  sebaceous 
glands.  Medullated  fibres  lose  their  medullary  sheaths,  divide, 
and  penetrate  to  the  hyaline  membrane.  Here  some  of  the 
branches  encircle  the  hair,  while  others  end  freely  on  the 
hyaline  membrane  as  naked  axis  cylinders.  These  branch 
regularly  and  run  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  hair. 

The  so-called  taclile  hairs  of  many  mammals  show  an 
especially  rich  innervation.  They  are  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  well-developed  blood  spaces  in  the  walls  of  the 
hair  follicle,  and  are  therefore  known  also  as  sinus  hairs. 
In  these  hairs  especially  two  kinds  of  nerve-endings  are  to 
be  noted: 

(a)  The  endings  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hyaline  mem- 
brane in  the  form  of  free  arborizations;   and 

{b)  The  endings  under  the  hyaline  membrane  in  the  outer 
root  sheath.  These  terminate  by  means  of  tactile  menisci, 
which  are  in  contact  with  tactile  cells.  They  resemble 
strongly  the  tactile  corpuscles  of  Merkel. 

(e)    Nails. 

The  nail  is  an  epidermal  structure.  It  lies  on  the  corium, 
which  forms  the  so-called  nail  bed,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
nail  wall,  which  is  formed  from  the  skin  (Figs.  250  and  252). 
Between  the  nail  wall  and  nail  bed  there  is  a  groove,  called 
the  nail  groove.  The  part  of  the  nail  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  is  called  the  nail  body,  while  the  posterior  portion  which 
lies  under  the  skin  is  the  nail  root. 

The  connective-tissue  nail  bed  forms  ridges  running  for- 
ward along  the  nail  and  from  the  middle  line  out  to  the  sides. 
These  become  higlier  toward  the  free  end  of  the  nail,  where 
they  are  about  0.22  mm.  Where  the  nail  bed  ends,  in  front, 
we  usually  find  skin  papillae. 

In  the  nail  bed  lies  the  nail,  which  consists  of  two  parts:  a 
soft  layer,  which  represents  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  skin  ; 
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and  the  hard,  corneous  part  or  true  nail.  The  Maipighian 
layer  of  the  nail,  which  consists  of  polygonal  prickle  cells,  fills 
the  spaces  between  the  furrows  of  the  nail  bed  and  covers  it 
with  several  layers  of  cells  (Figs.  252  and  253).  The  Mai- 
pighian layer  of  the  nail  under  the  nail  root  is  much  more 
strongly  developed,  and  is  known  as  the  matrix  unguis  (Fig. 
250),  because  from  this  place  the  growth  of  the  nail  takes 
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place,  Tlie  niiitrix  \^  conspicuous  as  the  whiter  part  of  the 
nail,  and  ends  anteriorly  in  a  curved  line,  and  forms  the  so- 
called  lunula.  Here  we  find  a  stratum  gruiiulosuni,  which 
does  nijt  occur  in  the  nail  region. 

Tiie  cells  of  tlie  nail  itself  arc  flat  and  horny,  and  in  them 
Ciin  be  seen  distinct  nuclear  remains,  liy  the  joining  togetiier 
of  many  of  ."udi  colls  the  so-culled  iiii'il  leaves  are  fonned. 
These  overlie  one  another  like  tiles.  Tlie  white  areas  often 
peen  in  nails  are  due  to  air  bubl)les  wliicli  collect  between 
the  leaves. 

As  tlie  Maipighian  layer  of  the  nail  groove  j)assc.^  over 
into  lliat  of  the  .«kin  in  the  nail  wall,  a  stratum  coriicnni 
appears,  which  covers  a  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  nail 
and   forms  the  epoiiifchium.      At  the  anterior  border  of  the 
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iiail  the  Malpigliian  layer  of  the  skin  passes  over  into  that 
of  tlie  nail.  The  latter  is  covered  over  at  this  place  of 
transition  by  a  horny  layer,  which  extends  along  on  the 
lower  snrfiice  of  the  free  nnil  border,  and  is  known  as  the 
hyponychiuiit. 

Fio.  253. 


The  growth  of  the  nail  proceeds,  from  behind,  forward,  by 
a  progressive  transformation  of  the  matrix  cells  into  true  nail 
cells.  This  takes  place  at  the  posterior  and  lateral  borders, 
as  well  as  the  lower  and  often  the  upper  surface  of  the  nail 
root.  In  consequence  of  this  the  nail  is  pushed  forward, 
while  the  Malpighian  layer  does  not  change  its  position. 


UD    Glands  of  the  Skin. 

Sebaceous  Glands. 
The  seba-ceom  glan<U,  which  are  distributed  over  almost  the 
entire  surface  of  the  body,  are  found  usually  in  connection  with 
hair  follicles  ;  lience  the  name  hair  follicle  glands.  Only  ex- 
ceptionally do  we  find  them  in  parts  which  are  devoid  of  hairs 
{e.  g.,  the  red  borders  of  the  lips,  the  labia  minora,  the  glana 
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peniH,  and  prepuce  (Tygon's  glande)).     Thev  are  wanting  in 
the  palms  of  the  handB  and  soles  of  the  feet 

They  are  simple  or  branched  alveolar  single  glands,  club- 
like or  piriform.    Their  size  varies  from  0.2  mm.  to  2.2  mm. 


SebjKcoiiB  jfland  from  Ihe  liuman  sralp.     v  120. 

in  length.  Tlie  largest  are  found  often  at-soeiated  with  small, 
thin  liairH,  hucIi  a«  those  in  the  nose.  Their  duets  open  into 
the    upper    third    of  the    hair    follicle. 

Sehucx'Ou."  glands  are  surrounded  by  a  connective-tissue 
ciipHule  wliich  originates  in  the  liair  follicle  or  In  the  coriuni 
itself.  The  gliincl,^  consist  of  epithelial  cells  which  come  from 
tlic  outer  root  sheatli ;  ()r,  if  the  gland  is  not  in  connection 
with  a  hair,  from  tlic  e|iideriiiis  of  the  skin.  The  epithelial 
cells  forming  the  neck  of  the  gland  retain  unchanged  the 
characteristics  of  the  ci'lls  from  which  they  arise.  In  the 
body  of  the  gland,  however,  they  are  modified  somewhat  by 
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the  collection  of  fat  globules  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells. 
The  cells  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  gland  and  in  the  lumen 
of  the  duct  are  most  markedly  changed.  Here  almost  the 
entire  protoplasm  is  converted  into  fat,  the  small  globules  of 
which  coalesce  to  form  larger  drops.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells 
become  shrunken  and  dead  ;  while  the  cell  itself  disintegrates 
and  goes  to  form  a  part  of  the  glandular  secretion.  We  see 
that  the  death  of  the  cells  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  secretion,  which  is  in  part  formed  in  the  cells  during  life. 
While  the  cells  in  the  middle  of  the  gland  are  destroyed  to 
form  the  sebum,  other  cells  are  added  by  the  division  and 
multiplication  of  the  peripheral  cells.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  of  foetal  life  these  glands  begin  as  solid  outgrowths  of 
the  outer  root  sheath.  Those  which  have  no  connection  with 
hairs  appear  as  down-growths  of  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the 
epidermis  into  the  corium. 

Sweat  Glands. 

Sweat  glands  (glandulae  sudoriparae)  are  distributed  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  skin,  with  the  exception  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  prepuce,  the  glans  penis,  and  the  red  border  of 
the  lips.  They  are  as  a  rule  simple  tubular  glands,  and  only 
exceptionally  are  branched  {e.  ^.,  the  axillary  and  circumanal 
glands).  The  name  coil  gland  is  applied  to  them  on  account 
of  the  shape   of  their   lower   part. 

In  these  glands  two  parts  are  to  be  distinguished  :  the  duct, 
and  the  lower  secreting  part,  which  forms  a  coil  and  ends 
blindly  (Fig.  241).  The  body  of  the  gland  is  found  at  the 
border  between  the  corium  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or 
may  be  situated  entirely  in  the  subcutaneous  fat.  The  lumen 
of  the  secreting  part  of  the  tubules  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  duct. 

a 

In  the  duct  there  are  two  parts;  one  in  the  corium,  and 
the  other  in  the  epidermis.  The  former  is  coiled  slightly, 
and  possesses  true  walls;  while  the  part  in  the  epidermis 
presents  no  walls  of  its  own.      The  duct   always  enters  the 
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epidermis  between  the   papillie  ami  opens  on  the  surface  < 
the  stratum    corneum   by  a   round  sweat  pore  (Fig.  241). 

In  the  secreting  coiled  portion  of  the  gland  (Fig.  255)  the^ 
wall  of  tlie  tubule  consists  of  a  laj-er  of  cubical  epithelium,  the  I 
cells  of  which  conttiin  a  finely  granular  proloplasui.  This  often 
includes  fat  dropleK  and  brown  pigment  gniniilee,  and  possesses 
on  the  free  surface  of  the  cell  a  cuticle.  Outside  these  gland 
cells  we  always  find  in  the  larger  glands  a  longitudinal  layej 


of  spindle-shaped  smooth  muscle  cells.     Outside  this  there! 
a  connective-tissue  memhi-aiia  propria,  surrounding  the  wholq 
tubule.      That    part    of  the    memhrana    propria    immediately! 
adjacent  to  the  gland  is  thiii  and  homogeneous,  and  forms  the 
basal  membrane. 

The  part  of  the  duct  which  is  present  in  the  corium  differs 
from  the  secreting  tubules  in   that  there  is  a  second  layer  < 
epithelial  cells  in  place  of  the  smooth  muscle  elements. 
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whole  wall  consists  of  two  layers  of  epithelial  cells  and  a  tunica 
propria.  On  entering  the  epidermis  the  duct  becomes  spirally 
coiled.  It  loses  its  own  wall  and  is  bounded  by  the  cells  of 
the  epidermis  in  which  it  lies.  The  cells  of  the  Malpighian 
layer  of  the  epidermis  arrange  themselves  concentrically  around 
the  lumen.  The  stratum  granulosum  turns  and  follows  the 
duct   downward   for   a  short  distance    (Fig.  244). 

The  sweat  glands  develop  in  the  fifth  month  of  embryonic 
life  as  a  solid  outgrowth  of  the  Malpighian  layer.  In  the 
course  of  growth  they  become  slightly  coiled,  and  in  the 
seventh    month    possess  a   lumen. 

Sweat  glands  are  supplied  richly  with  nerves.  Non-medul- 
lated  fibres  form  a  fine  network  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
membrana  propria,  from  which  fine  fibres  pass  through  the 
basal  membrane.  These  end  on  the  surfaces  of  the  gland  cells 
by  means  of  fine  end  bulbs. 

(e)  Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Skin. 

The  number  and  diameter  of  vessels  in  the  skin  varies 
according  to  the  region  studied.  The  blood  supply  is  greatest 
in  those  places  which  are  subject  to  pressure  {e.  ^.,  the  gluteal 
regions,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet). 
The  branching  is  greatest  in  parts  which  are  most  movable. 
(Spalteholz). 

The  arteries  enter  the  corium  and  anastomose  to  form  the 
cutaneous  network.  From  this,  branches  arise,  which  pass 
upward  toward  the  epidermis,  and  before  reaching  it  anasto- 
mose with  one  another  to  form  the  subpapillary  network  (Figs. 
256  and  257).  Small  capillary  end  branches  proceed  from  the 
latter  network  into  the  papillae,  forming  capillary  loops.  These 
give  origin  to  the  veins.  Branches  from  the  cutaneous  network 
form  a  dense  plexus  around  the  subcutaneous  fat,  and  around 
the  bodies  of  the  sweat  glands  (Fig.  256). 

The  veins  begin  in  the  papillae  and  form  four  distinct  net- 
works parallel  to  the  surface.  The  most  superficial  lies  imme- 
diately under  the  papillae.  From  this,  irregular  branches  run 
down  to  the  second  plexus,  the  meshes  of  which  are  small  and 
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quadrangulnr.  Passing  deeper,  the  veins  form  a  third  network 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  corium,  with  large  irregular  meshes. 
The  fourth  plexus  is  formed  between  the  corium  and  subeutis. 
These  are  all  shown  in  the  reconstruction  taken  from  the  work 
of  Spalteholz  (Fig.  257).    Tlie  circular  muscle  layer  disappears 
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in  the  arteries  in  the  middle  of  the  cutis,  and  in  the  veins  ap- 
pears ill  the  fourth  plexus,  where  valves  also  are  found  first. 

The  hjmph-vesscU  form  a  fine,  close  plexus  spread  out  in 
the  stratum  papillare,  from  which  loops  are  sent  to  the  papillae. 
The  larger  vessels  passing  into  the  depths  from  this  plexus 
anastomose  in  the  stratum  subcutaneum,  to  give  rise  to  a 
secoud  coai-ser  network. 

Nerves  are  present  everywhere  in  the  skin,  while  certain 
regions  are  supplied  specially  (e.  ff.,  soles  of  the  feet,  palms  of 
the  hands,  external  genitals).  Numerous  forms  of  nerve- 
eudings  are  present.  We  find  free  intra-epitlielial  nerve- 
endinjff,  and  Jlerkcl's  tactile  corpuscles  in  the  epidermis ; 
Meissner's  tactile  corpiisclcs,  and  end  bulbs  in  the  ]>a])illa'; 
and  Viiter-Paciiiian,  Kuffiui's,  a  ml  oilier  corj)uscles  in  the 
sul>cutis. 
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(/)    Mammary  Gland. 

The  mammary  gland  is  a  cutaneous  gland,  which  is  present 
in  both  sexes,  and  up  to  the  beginning  of  puberty  is  not  well 
developed.  Its  epithelial  beginning  (milk  line  or  ridge)  is  seen 
in  the  first  months  of  embryonic  life.  After  the  commence- 
ment of  puberty  the  gland  continues  to  develop  in  the  female, 
but  undergoes  a  retrogression  in  the  male.  The  highest  de- 
velopment in  the  female  is  reached  at  the  end  of  pregnancy. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  milk  secretion  or 
lactation  begins.  The  function  of  the  mammary  gland  is 
thus  dependent  on  the  sexual  life. 

Before  puberty  this  whole  organ,  in  both  sexes,  consists 
of  connective  tissue  in  which  branched  tubules  are  imbedded. 
These  represent  the  ducts  of  the  completely  developed  gland, 
and  end  blindly  in  saccular  dilatations.  In  the  adult  female 
there  occur  branched  tubular  gland  bodies,  but  it  is  only  dur- 
ing pregnancy  that  these  develop  in  large  quantities  at  the 
sides  of  the  branched  ducts.  The  newly  formed  branches  of 
the  gland  bodies  possess  also  side  twigs. 

The  well-developed  mammary  gland  (at  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy and  during  lactation)  consists  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
conical  lobes,  which  are  arranged  radially.  Each  lobe  con- 
sists of  numerous  smaller  lobules j  which  represent  a  large  group 
of  gland  bodies  lying  close  together.  These  have  the  form  of 
alveoli,  and  lead  into  small  ducts,  which  join  to  form  the  duct 
of  the  mammary  gland.  Before  the  latter  opens  to  the  outside 
through  the  nipple,  it  is  widened  to  form  the  sinus  lactiferus. 
Each  individual  lobe  represents  really  a  separate  compound 
alveolar  gland,  since  it  opens  into  the  nipple  by  an  orifice  of  its 
own,  the  porus  lactiferus.  The  individual  lobes  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  loose  connective  tissue,  which  often  con- 
tains  a  quantity  of  fat. 

The  finer  structure  of  the  alveolus  (Fig.  258)  differs  accord- 
ing to  whether  it  is  at  rest  or  secreting.  When  at  rest,  the 
round  or  pyriform  alveoli  are  small  and  lined  with  cubical 
granular  epithelial  cells.     During  the  transition  to  the  active 
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State  (at  the  eud  of  pregnancy)  the  alveoli  increase  in  size,  nu- 
merous leucocytes  find  their  way  into  the  lumena  of  the  alveoli, 
and  the  granular  epithelial  cells  begin  the  formation  of  fat.  • 
These  fat  globules  are  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes,  which  are 
thus  converted  into  colostrum  corpuscles.  After  the  birth  of 
the  child  the  gland  cells  become  larger  and  the  production  of 
fat  increases.  The  walls  of  the  alveoli  now  consist  of  high 
cylindrical  gland  cells  full  of  secretion,  and  also  lower  cells 
which  have  been  emptied  of  their  contents.     The  part  of  the 
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cell  bordering  on  the  lumen  especially  undergoes  fatty  change. 
When  tliis  secretion  escsipes,  tlie  part  of  the  cell  containing  the 
nucleus  regenerates  the  whole  cell.  Tliis  process  may  take  place 
many  times.  The  whole  cell  does  not  disintegrate,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  sebaceous  glands.  Mitotic  divlpion  is  ob.ierved 
often  in  these  ceils,  wliile,  on  tlie  contrary,  extruded  nuclei 
;  of  the  alveolus;. 
)f  the  alveolus  is  homogeneous, 
lu-fju'c  sicllalc  basket  cells,  wliich 
lonji  processes. 
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In  a  gland  which  has  ceased  to  function,  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue  becomes  relatively  more  abundant  and  the 
gland  alveoli  tend  to  disappear. 

The  ducts  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium, which  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  external  orifice 
passes  over  into  stratified  flat  epithelium.  Outside,  the  duct 
is  clothed  with  a  circular  layer  of  connective  tissue  contain- 
ing elastic  fibres. 

During  the  climacteric  the  gland  undergoes  involution,  the 
alveoli  and  ducts  decreasing  greatly  in  number  and  size. 

The  skin  of  the  nipple  and  its  near  neighborhood  is  strongly 
])igmented.  It  contains  large  papillae  and  smooth  muscle 
cells  which  run  in  part  circularly  around  the  openings  of  the 
ducts  and  in  part  longitudinally  in  the  nipple.  The  skin  of 
the  region  immediately  around  the  nipple  (areola)  contains, 
besides  large  sweat  glands,  many  (about  twelve)  sebaceous 
glands  of  considerable  size,  the  so-called  Montgomery's  glands 
(glandulsB  areolares).  The  structure  of  the  latter  forms  a 
transition  between  the  sebaceous  and  mammary  glands.  They 
increase  in  size  during  pregnancy. 

The  blood-vessels  catering  the  gland  parenchyma  from 
different  sides  break  up  into  a  fine  capillary  plexus,  which 
surrounds  the  gland  ducts  und  alveoli.  The  lymph<wssels 
run  in  the  form  of  capillary  networks,  both  in  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue  and  in  the  skin  of  the  nipple  and  areola. 
The  nerves  entering  the  mammary  gland  in  part  supply  the 
blood-vessels,  and  partly  end  in  the  gland  parenchyma,  as 
in  the  salivary  glands.  In  the  skin  of  the  nipple  and  in  the 
end  dilatations  of  the  larger  ducts  there  are  found  Meissner's 
and   Vater-Pacinian    tactile  corpuscles  (W.  Krause). 

The  secretion  of  the  mammary  gland — the  milk — is  an 
emulsion  of  fat  droplets,  whose  size  varies  from  1  to  5  f£  in 
diameter.  Each  fat  globule  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  casein, 
which  |)re vents  their  coalescence  with  one  another. 

The  colostrtim,  which  is  present  in  the  mammary  gland 
before  and  in  the  first  two  or  three  davs  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  contains    fat    drops  and    colostrum   corpuscles.      These 
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cells  are  nucleated,  and  include  in  their  protoplasm  many 
free  fat  globules.  They  are  derived  probably  from  leucocytes 
which  have  wandered  into  the  lumen  of  the  alveolus.  Some 
authors  regard  them  as  gland  cells  which  have  undergone 
fetty  change. 

2.    VISUAL  ORGAN. 

The  true  organ  of  vision  consists  of  the  ^y^da//(bulbusoculi) 
and  the  optic  nerve.  Besides  these  there  are  protective  struct- 
ures, the  eyelids  and  the  lachrymal  apparaivs. 

ia)  Eyeball. 

In  the  walls  of  the  eyeball  there  are  three  layers : 

(1)  Tunica  externa  seu  fibrosa,  which  consists  of  the  opaque 
sclera  and  the  transparent  anterior  part,  the  cornea. 

(2)  Tunica  media  seu  vasculosa,  which  is  made  up  of  the 
choroidea,  the  ciliary  body^  and  the  iris. 

(3)  Tunica  interna,  which  consists  of  the  retina. 

The  eyeball  contains  in  its  interior  the  aqueous  and  vitreoTinf 
humors  and  the  lens  crystallinu. 

(i)  Tunica  Externa. 

The  cornea  (Fig.  259)  is  a  membrane  varying  in  thickness 
from  0.8  to  1.1  mm.  In  it  can  be  made  out  five  layers,  which 
from  in  front  backward  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  anterior  epithelial  layer  (corneal  epithelium)  ; 

(2)  The  lamina  elastica  anterior ; 

(3)  The  substantia  propria  cornese  ; 

(4)  The  lamina  elastica  posterior ; 

(5)  The  posterior  epithelial  layer  (corneal  endothelium). 
(1)  The    most    superficial    sheath   consists  of  five  to  eight 

layers  of  epithelial  cells;  the  deepest  of  which  are  cylindrical. 
These  pass  over  into  lower  polygonal  cells,  which  at  the  sur- 
face become  flat,  but  are  always  nucleated.  Regeneration  takes 
place  in  the  basal  cylindrical  cells,  in  which  karvokinetic 
figures  are  found  not  infrequently.  The  cells  are  bound 
toircthcM'  bv    intercellular  bridws,  as  in  the  skin.     The  lower 
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surface  of  this  epithelium  is  smooth,  since  the  connective 
tissue  there  is  wanting  in  papillae.  At  the  border  of  the 
cornea  this  epithelium  passes  over  into  that  of  the  conjunctiva. 

(2)  The  lamina  elastica  anterior  (Bowman's  membrane, 
anterior  basal  membrane)  is  strongly  developed  in  man,  vary- 
ing from  0.01  to  0.02  mm.  in  thickness.  It  is  a  homogeneous 
refractive  membrane.  By  means  of  certain  reagents  (potassium 
permanganate)  fibrillse  can  be  demonstrated  in  it.  The  anterior 
surfiice  presents  minute  inequalities,  which  correspond  with 
projections  and  depressions  on  the  under  surface  of  the  basal 
cells. 

(3)  The  substantia  propria  forms  the  main  mass  of  the  cornea. 
It  consists  of  connective-tissue  fibrillse,  which  are  bound 
together  into  flat  lamellae  by  means  of  interfibrillar  cement 
substance.  There  are  in  man  about  sixty  of  these  lamellae 
overlying  one  another  and  running  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  cornea.  They  are  joined  together  by  interlamellar  cement 
substance.  The  fibrillae  run  in  different  directions  and  cross 
one  another  at  various  angles.  A  few  bundles  run  obliquely 
and  join  the  individual  lamellae  with  one  another.  These  are 
the  so-called  Jibrce  arcuatce. 

Through  the  entire  substantia  propria  there  runs  a  system 
of  canals  and  spa^ces  which  contain  a  serous  fluid.  This  system 
can  be  demonstrated  most  easily  by  impregnation  with  silver 
or  chloride  of  gold.  The  former  gives  a  negative  picture — i.  e., 
the  canals  and  spaces  are  colorless  on  a  brown  background. 
By  the  gold  method,  on  the  contrary,  a  ])ositive  picture  is 
obtained,  in  which  the  canal  system  is  colored  violet  (Fig. 
260).  In  the  spaces  lie  flat  connective-tissue  cells  possessing 
many  processes  and  large  nuclei.  These  so-cMed  Jioi^d  corneal 
cells  lie  close  to  the  walls  of  the  spaces.  Wandering  cells  also 
occur  in  the  cornea. 

(4)  The  lami7ia  elastica  posterior  (Descemet's  membrane, 
posterior  basal  membrane)  is  a  refractive  membrane  only 
O.OOG  mm.  thick.  It  has  been  described  as  an  elastic  mem- 
brane, but,  according  to  Mall,  does  not  stain  by  Weigert's 
elastic  stain. 
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form  of  a  reliciilur  network,  the  so-called  lamina  crth-rosa. 
The  eye  muBcles  atuich  themselves  to  ihe  solera  in  such  a  way 
that  their  tendons  pass  over  into  tlie  fibril  bundles  of  the 
sclera.  The  outer  surface  of  the  sclera  borders  on  the  con- 
junctiva sclerie.  with  which  it  is  bound  by  the  loose  subcon- 
junctival connective  tissue. 

{2)     Tunica  Media. 

In  the  chorioidea  we  distinguish  several  layers  (Fig.  261) : 
1.  The  Itiviina  vtisculosa  is  the  outermost  layer,  and  is  adja- 
cent to  the  lamina  suprachorioidea.     It  contains  large  blood- 
vessels, the   branches  of  the  vense  oiliares    posticse,  and    the 
arteriffi  ciliares  posticie  brevis.     The  ground  substance  consists 


of  connective  tissue  with  fine  clastic  fibre  networks.  In  it  there 
are  veins  surrounded  by  lymph  spaces.  Numerous  pigment 
cells  are  present,  and  running  along  the  arteries  are  bundles 
of  smooth  muscle  cells  and  flat  liranched  cells. 

2.  The  lamina  choriocapUlaris  lies  internal  to  ihe  lamina 
vasculosu.  It  consi.st.s  of  a  sniail  amount  of  ground  substance 
containing  a  capillary  plexus,  which  is  more  dense  in  the  region 
of  the  mncula  lutea.     No  pigment  is  present. 

3.  The  lamina  basalis  is  a  highly  refractive,  delicate  mem- 
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brane  which  lies  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorioidea  and 
borders  on  the  pigment  epithelium  of  the  retina. 

The  corpiLs  ciliare  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  the 
chorioidea,  which  readies  from  the  ora  serrata  to  the  outer- 
most  borders  of  the  iris.  It  consists  of  the  so-called  orbicuhis 
ciliareSy  the  processits  ciliares  (corona  ciliaris),  and  the  musculus 
ciliaris. 

The  orbiculus  ciliaris  differs  in  structure  from  the  cho- 
rioidea in  that  it  contains  no  lamina  choriocapillaris.  The 
lamina  basalis  is  thickened  to  form  intercrossing  ridges,  with 
depressions  between  which  are  filled  with  retinal  pigment 
epithelium.  The  vessels  and  muscle  bundles  belonging  to 
this  region  run  in  a  meridional  direction. 

The  coroiia  ciliaris  (Fig.  262)  consists  of  seventy  to  eighty 
ridge-like  processes  running  meridionally  (processus  ciliares). 
These  are  arranged  around  the  lens,  and  are  about  2  mm.  long 
and  1  mm.  high.  They  are  highest  at  the  end  toward  the  lens. 
Toward  the  outside  the  ground  substance  of  the  processes  border 
on  the  ciliary  muscles.  The  inner  surface,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  covered  by  the  lamina  basalis,  which  rests  on  the  pigment 
layer  of  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae. 

The  uiusculvs  ciliaris  (Fig.  262)  has  the  form  of  a  flat 
ring  about  3  mm.  in  thickness.  It  consists  of  smooth  muscle 
cells,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  according  to  the 
direction  in  which  thev  run  : 

1.  The  outermost  (meridional)  part  (tensor  chorioidese)  con- 
tains bundles  of  muscle  cells  which  run  meridionally  and  lie 
next  to  the  sclera.  They  reach  from  the  canal  of  Schlemm 
to    the   orbiculus    ciliaris. 

2.  Outside  these  fibres  there  is  a  middle  (radial)  layer  of 
the  ciliary  muscle.  Its  bundles  of  fibres  have  a  radial  arrange- 
ment, so  that  some  of  them  are  spread  out  toward  the  centre 
of  the  eyeball,  like  the  rays  of  a  fan  (Fig.   2G2). 

'],  The  innermost  (circular)  portion  of  the  muscle  takes  an 
equatorial  or  circular  course,  so  that  the  name  Miiller's  ring 
muscle  is  applied  also  to  it. 

The  ii'is  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  the*  chorioidea. 
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It  consists  of  four  layers:    the  anterior  epithelium,  the  stroma 
iridis,  the  posterior  limiting  layer,  and  the  pigment  layer. 

1,  The  anterior  epithelium  is  made  up  of  a  simple  layer  of 
flat  cells,  which  cover  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  In  old 
individuals  this  layer  is  no  longer  to  be  made  out. 

2.  The  stroma  iridis  consists,  in  its  anterior  half,  of  reticular 
<K)nnective  tissue  {anterior  limiting  layer),  and  in  its  posterior 
half  of  loose  connective  tissue  whicli  contains  numerous  blood- 
vessels {vascular  layer).  The  vessels,  which  here  have  a  radial 
arrangement,  possess  no  muscular  sheaths,  but  are  enclosed  by 
a  strongly  developed  adventitia.  In  this  part  of  the  iris  the 
smooth  muscle  cells  are  collected  to  form  the  musculus  sphincter 
pupilke  and  the  musculus  dilatator  pupilla^.  The  first  is  formed 
of  bundles  of  fibres,  which  are  arranged  circularly  around  the 
pupillary  edge  of  the  iris  in  the  form  of  bands  about  1  mm. 
broad.  The  second  muscle  is  made  up  of  bundles  of  fibres 
running  radially.  The  pigment  which  is  present  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  iris  stroma  in  varying  quantity  lends  color 
to  the  iris.     In  light  eyes  it  is  not  abundant* 

The  posterior  limiting  layer  (Bruch's  membrane),  which  is 
a  process  of  the  lamina  basalis,  is  a  refractive  membrane  2  fi 
thick. 

4.  The  pigment  layer  of  the  iris  (pars  iridica  retinae)  pre- 
sents two  layers  of  cells.  The  cells  of  the  posterior  layer  are 
cubical  and  strongly  pigmented,  while  those  of  the  anterior 
layer   are  flat  and  contain  only  a  little  pigment. 

Special  note  must  be  made  of  those  places  where  the  cornea 
passes  over  into  the  sclera,  and  where  the  iris  and  corpus 
ciliare  are  connected  with  the  outer  coats  of  the  eye.  The 
sclera  passes  directly  over  into  the  cornea,  its  fibril  bundles 
running  without  interruption  from  one  coat  to  the  other.  The 
hardly  noticeable  line  of  separation  passes  obliquely  backward 
and  inward.  In  this  region  the  ciliary  border  of  the  iris  is 
attached  to  the  outer  coats  of  the  eye.  This  attachment  takes 
place  by  means  of  the  so-called  ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis, 
which  in  man  is  developed  much  less  strongly  than  in  many 
lower  animals.    The  ligament  is  made  up  of  a  nletwork  of  fibres 
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situated  in  the  angle  of  the  anterior  chamber,  between  the 
cornea  and  iris.  The  fibres  pass  over  into  Descemet's  mem- 
brane, which  in  this  region  shows  a  fibrillar  structure.  There 
occur  here  also,  on  the  one  side,  free  connective-tissue  bundles 
from  the  substantia,  propria  corneae,  and  on  the  other  side 
connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres  of  the  intermuscular  tissue 
of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  processes  from  the  iris  stroma.  These 
fibres  form  a  network  whose  strands  are  covered  with  flat  epi- 
thelium continuous  with  the  corneal  endothelium  and  the 
epithelium  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  Between  the 
strands  of  tissue  there  are  free  spaces,  the  so-called  spaces  of 

Fontana. 

(5)    Tunica  interna. 

The  retina  is  the  third  and  innermost  coat  of  the  eyeball^ 
and  contains  the  terminations  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres.  It  lines 
the  whole  posterior  part  of  the  eye,  and  ends  at  the  pupillary- 
border  of  the  iris.  We  can  distinguish  it  in  three  zones:  !• 
The  pars  optica  retince,  which  extends  from  the  place  of  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  ciliary  body^ 
where  it  ends  in  a  zig-zag  line,  the  ora  serrata ;  2.  The  pars 
cifiaris  retince^  from  the  ora  serrata  to  the  ciliary  border  of  the 
iris ;  and  3.  The  pars  iridica  retince,  which  extends  from  the 
ciliary  border  to  the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris. 

1.  The  pars  optica  retina!  (Figs.  263  and  265)  is  the  only- 
part  of  the  retina  which  is  sensitive  to  light.  It  consists  of 
several  layers,  the  elements  of  which  have  been  studied  by  the 
newer  methods,  such  as  the  vital  niethylene-blue  staining,  and 
the  Goli^i  iinpre<i:nation.  Three  main  lavers  can  be  made  out: 
the  out(»rniost  ]>igmrnt  layer,  the  irriddle  layer  (Gehirnschicht)^ 
and  the  innermost  nevrO'CpltheUal  layer.  The  middle  layer 
is  made  up  of  six,  the  neuro-e|)ithelial  layer  of  four  sheaths, 
so  that  the  retina  possesses  altogether  eleven  layers  : 

1.  Pigment  layer. 

2.  Laver  of  rods  and  cones  : 

3.  Menibrana  limitans  externa ; 

4.  Out(»r  irrannlar  laver; 

5.  Ilenle's  libre  laver. 


Neuro-epithelial   layer. 
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Middie  layer 
(Geliimiicliicht). 


6.  Outer  reticular  (molecular)  layer ; 

7.  Outer  ganglionic  (inner  granular)  layer 

8.  Inner  reticular  (molecular)  layer ; 

9.  Inner  ganglionic  layer;  ' 

10.  Nerve-fibre  layer ; 

11.  Membrana  Hmitans  interna. 
We  shall  begin  the  description  of  the  individual  layers  with 

the  outermost  one.     Tlie  elements  of  the  pigment  sheath  are 

usually  regular  hexagonal  cells,  which  are  arranged  in  a  simple 

Fig.  263. 


Diagram  of  the  retina,  cnmptled  by  Kaltiim.  froin  (ho  work  of  RnmfiD  y  C^nl. 
.(.  layer  of  rods  and  coiieg;  B,  niembrana  limilans  cxtcmn;  C,  outer  granular  layer; 
D,  Uenle's  fibre  layer;  E,  outer  reticular  layer  ;  F,  iiutcr ganglionic  layer;  G,  inner  retic- 
ular layer;  if,  iunergangliiiiiic!  layer;  /.  nerve-fibre  layer;  A",  niembrana limitann  intcrua; 
u.  Miiller'a  Hupporting  cell ;  6,  nidii;  e,  ei>n™  ;  rf,  bipolar  cell  belonftinf!  to  rods;  e-i,  hipiilar 
rell  belonttinjt  to  cones ;  k-m.  horizontal  cells ;  u,  centrifugal  nerve  fibre ;  o-f,  ganKlinn  cells 
of  optic  nurve ;  ai,  sponKiobUuits  lamarkrine  cells) ;  (-»,  diflflise  amakrino  cella ;  <t,  narviinx 
spongioblast.     I  Prom  McrlLel-Bonnet,  Ergrlmitind.  Anal.  h.  Enturiei,  ltd.  It.  S.  S51.) 

layer.  The  somewhat  flattened  nucleus  lies  in  the  outer  pig- 
ment-free half  of  the  cell.  The  inner  strongly  pigmented 
part  of  the  cell  possesses  long,  fine,  fringe-like  processes,  which 
penetrate  between  the  outer  segments  of  the  visual  cells.  The 
pigment,  in  the  form  of  small  dark-brown  granules  and  rods, 
may  change  its  position  under  the  influence  of  light,  so  that 
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it  is  distributed  equally  throughout  the  cell.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  rods  and  cones  become  surrounded  by  pigment 
granules  in  the  region  of  the  external  limiting  membrane. 
After  exposure  to  stronger  light  the  pigment  moves  to  the 
outer  part  of  the  cell  and  collects  in  a  thin  layer  there,  so 
that  the  visual  cells  are  quite  free  from  it. 

The  neuro-epithelial  layer  is  formed  of  the  visual  cells.  Of 
these,  there  are  three  layers :  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  the 
outer  granular  layer,  and  the  sheath  of  Henle.  The  external 
limiting  membrane  is  derived  from  the  supporting  cells  of 
Miiller  (see  below). 

We  distinguish  two  kinds  of  visual  cells,  rod  cells  and  cone 
cells  (Fig.  263,  A,  c).  Each  rod  cell  consists  of  a  rod  and  a  rod 
fibre.  The  latter  contains  the  nucleus.  The  rods  are  elongated 
cylindrical  structures,  about  50  u  long  and  2  ^t  thick.  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  outer  segment  and  the  inn^r 
segment.  The  outer  segment  is  cylindrical  and  doubly  refrac- 
tive. It  contains  the  visual  purple,  and  when  acted  upon  by  cer- 
tiun  reagents  breaks  up  into  many  discs.  The  inner  segment  is 
slightly  spindle-shaped,  finely  granular,  and  singly  refractive. 
In  the  outer  part  of  the  inner  segment  there  is  in  most  verte- 
brates an  ellipsoidal  body  which  shows  a  fibrous  structure. 
This  is  the  so-called  ellipsoid  of  Krause. 

Each  rod  is  continuous  at  its  inner  end  with  a  fine  fibre,  the 
rod  fibre.  This  ends  in  the  outer  reticular  layer  in  a  small 
globular  thickening.  Each  rod  fibre  shows  somewhere  in  its 
course  a  nucleated  enlargement,  the  rod  nucleus.  This  may 
occur  at  various  levels,  so  that  the  outer  ^x^anular  layer  contains 
many  rows  of  nuclei.  In  some  animals  (cat,  rabbit,  guinea-pig, 
horse,  etc.)  the  nucleus  shows  a  distinct  transverse  striation, 
which  is  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  chromatin  substance  in 
two  to  four  plate-like  segments.  In  man  the  nucleus  shows  a 
reticular  structure,  and  onlv  seldom  do  we  see  an  indistinct 
cross-stria t ion,  which  is  due  to  nnnular  thickenings  of  the 
chromatin   network  on  the  surface  of  tlu^  nuchnis. 

Th(*  cone  rells  (*onsist  also  of  two  parts,  the  cone  and  the 
cone  fibre. 
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The  cones  are  shorter  than  the  rods,  measuring  only  about 
30  II,  Like  the  rods,  they  show  an  outer  and  an  inner  seg- 
ment. The  outer  segment  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the 
rod,  and  is  sliglitly  conical  in  form.  It  sometimes  presents 
cross-striations.  The  inner  segment  is  somewhat  shorter  and 
much  thicker  (6  //)  than  that  of  the  rod,  and  is  rounded.  The 
ellipsoid  of  the  cone  is  larger  than  that  of  the  rod,  and  lies  in 
the  peripheral  part  of  the  inner  segment,  occupying  about 
two-thirds  of  this. 

Each  cone  is  continuous  with  a  cone  fibre.  At  the  junction 
of  these  two  parts  of  the  cone  cell,  immediately  inside  the 
external  limiting  layer,  lies  the  cone  nucleus.  The  cone 
fibres  end  in  the  outer  reticular  layer  by  means  of  a  conical 
expansion,  from  which  fine  fibres  spread  out. 

The  number  of  rods  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  cones. 
They  are  distributed  less  uniformly,  so  that  in  a  section  taken 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface  two  or  three  rods  are  found 
between  each  two  cones. 

The  rods  and  cones  lie  in  a  row,  the  lower  boundary  of 
which  is  the  membrana  limitiins  externa  (Fig.  263,  B).  This 
membrane  is  a  product  of  the  Miiller's  fibres.  Outside  these  lie 
the  rod  and  cone  fibres,  together  with  their  nuclei,  forming  the 
outer  granular  layer  ((7).  This  consists  usually  of  granules 
crowded  closely  together.  In  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  the 
inner  segments  of  the  rod  and  cone  fibres  are  elongated,  and  form 
the  so-Ciilled  Henles  fibre  layer  (/)),  which  contains  no  granules. 

The  outer  reticular  layer  {E)  is  made  up  of  the  thickened 
ends  of  the  visual  cell  fibres  and  the  end  arborizations  of  cells 
whose  bodies  lie  in  the  outer  ganglionic  layer. 

The  main  constituents  of  the  outer  ganglionic  layer  (inner 
granular  layer)  {F)  are  the  bipolar  ganglion  cells,  whose 
processes  end  in  the  outer  and  inner  reticular  layers.  Some 
cells  (Fig.  263,  d)  establish  a  communication  between  the  rod 
cells  and  the  optic  nerve  fibres  in  such  a  way  that  the  outer 
arborizations  come  in  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  rod  cells, 
and  the  inner  processes  reach  to  the  inner  border  of  the  inner 
reticular  layer  to  surround  the  ganglion  cells  there.     Other 
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cells  (e-i)  are  associated,  by  means  of  the  processes  which  are 
sent  into  the  outer  reticular  layer,  with  the  broad  conical  ends 
of  the  cone  fibres.  The  inner  processes,  on  the  contrary,  enter 
the  inner  reticular  layer,  where  they  come  into  contact  at 
various  levels  with  the  branched  protoplasmic  processes  of 
the  ganglion  cells. 

Besides  these  cells,  we  find  at  the  inner  border  of  this  layer, 
cells  which  are  known  a.s  spongioblasts  (W.  Miiller)  or  para- 
reticular  cells  (Kalliusj.  The  processes  of  these  cells  end  in 
the  inner  reticular  layer.  With  these  cells  must  be  classified, 
according  to  Ramon  y  Cajal,  those  in  which  no  axis-cylinder 
process  is  to  be  seen  (amakrine  cells,  a-^  and  S).  Some  of 
these  give  oflF  end  arborizations  only  at  certain  levels  (a-f,  cells 
in  which  the  dendrites  are  arranged  in  layers).  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  send  their  processes  diffusely  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  inner  reticular  layer  (^  3). 

Besides  the  amakrine  cells,  we  find  at  this  level,  in  certain 
animals,  cells  giving  off  axones  which  pass  over  into  optic 
nerve  fibres.  Finally,  there  are  cells  (w,  /)  which  possess 
one  or  more  main  processes  spreading  out  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  inner  reticular  layer.  They  resemble  the  so-called 
horizontal  cells  (Ramon  y  Cajal),  which  lie  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  outer  ganglionic  layer  at  the  boundary  of  the  outer 
reticular  substance.  These  cells  owe  their  name  to  the  fact  that 
their  long  axis  lies  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  retina.  They 
are  ganglion  cells  whose  bodies  give  off  numerous  short  den- 
drites, branching  abundantly  in  the  outer  reticular  layer,  and 
also  a  long,  fine,  horizontal  axis-cylinder  process,  which  breaks 
up  at  the  end  into  numerous  branches.  Two  kinds  of  these 
cx^lls  can  be  distinguished:  the  outer  smaller  ceWs  (/;i),  whose 
axis-cylinder  processes  come  in  contact  by  end  arborizations 
with  the  ends  of  the  cone  fibres;  and  the  inner  large  cells  (/), 
wliose  long  processes  are  connected  with  the  end  bulbs  of  the 
rod  (ibres.  These  cells  join  together  distant  parts  of  the 
n^tina. 

W(i  find  also  in  this  region  cells  (A')  which  send  out 
proci^sses    which   end   above   in    the    outer    and    below    in    the 
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inner  reticular  layer.  Tlie  nuclei  of  Miiller's  fibres  also  lie 
at  the  level  of  the  outer  ganglionic  layer. 

The  inner  reticular  (molecular)  layer  {G)  consists  of  a  fine 
network,  which  is  derived  mainly  from  the  branched  processes 
of  cells  of  the  outer  ganglionic  layer,  as  well  as  the  dendrites 
of  cells  of  the  inner  ganglionic  layer.  This  layer  shows  stria- 
tions  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  retina.  This  appearance  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  end  arborizations  of  the  cells  lie  at  dif- 
ferent levels  (Fig.  263).  Between  the  most  external  arboriza- 
tions of  the  bipolar  cells  {e-4)  belonging  to  the  cones,  and  be- 
tween the  innermost  branched  dendrites  of  the  ganglion  cells 
{o-s),  there  run  the  fine  branches  of  the  amakrine  cells.  Fine 
side  branches  of  the  Miiller's  fibres  (a)  also  take  part  in  this 
network. 

The  inner  ganglion-cell  layer  (Fig.  263,  H)  consists  of 
multipolar  ganglion  cells  with  many  protoplasmic  processes, 
which  extend  toward  the  outside,  and  at  certain  levels  of  the 
inner  reticular  layer  break  up  into  fine  branches.  Retzius  and 
Cajal  claim  that  each  ganglion  cell  branches  without  forming 
anastomoses  with  other  cells.  Dogiel  believes,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  protoplasmic  processes  of  all  ganglion  cells  of  the 
retina  join  with  one  another  and  form  a  network.  The  axis- 
cylinder  process  extends  inward  and  comes  to  lie  in  the  nerve- 
fibre  layer  as  an  independent  nerve  fibre. 

In  the  human  retina  a  ganglion  cell  is  sometimes  found  to 
be  bound  to  another  by  a  short  bridge.  These  are  the  so-called 
iwin  cells  (Dogiel,  Greeff ).  Such  a  bridge  may  vary  in  length, 
and  is  only  a  thick  protoplasmic  process  which  is  continuous 
with  that  of  another  cell.  Only  one  of  two  cells  thus  con- 
nected possesses  an  axis-cylinder  process,  which  passes  over 
into  the  nerve-fibre  layer. 

In  the  inner  ganglion-cell  layer  there  lie  cells  {t)  whose 
dendrites  pass  diffusely  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
inner  reticular  layer,  but  have  no  connection  with  the  rods 
and  cones. 

The  nerve-fibre  layer  (Fig.  263,  J)  contains  the  fibres  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  diverge  from  one  another  in  all  direc- 
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tions  at  the  {)apilla  nervi  optici.  This  layer  is  thickest  at  the 
place  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  (Fig.  264).  It  contains 
only  naked  axis  cylinders.  The  great  majority  of  these  are 
centripetal  fibres,  which  are  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  adja- 
cent layer  (H)  of  the  retina.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there 
are  a  few  (n)  centrifugal  fibres  (Cajal),  which  are  processes  of 
ganglion  cells  situated  in  the  brain.  The  greater  number  of 
these  fibres  form  by  their  end  arborizations  a  pericellular 
network  around  the  cells  which  lie  in  the  outer  part  of  the 
inner  reticular  layer — i.  e.,  around  the  parareticular  cells 
Some  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  end  freely  after  penetrating 
to  the  more  external  layers  of  the  retina  (Dogiel). 

The  membrana  lirnilans  interna  (A"),  which  forms  the 
innermost  layer  of  the  retina,  is  a  product  of  the  supporting 
cells  of  Miiller  (supporting  fibres,  radial  fibres). 

These  supporting  cells  of  3Iiiller^re  somewhat  similar  to  the 
ependymal  cells  of  the  embryonic  spinal  cord.  They  are  ele- 
ments of  an  epithelial  nature  (of  ectodermal  origin),  and  consist 
of  elongated  cells  which  extend  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  retina.  The  inner  end  of  the  cell  is  widened  into  a  cone- 
shaped  body,  which  shows  a  fibrous  structure  (radial  fibre  cone). 
In  consequence  of  the  fusion  of  these  conical  bodies,  a  mem- 
brane is  formed,  the  membrana  limitans  interna.  From  this 
place  the  supj)orting  cells  extend  toward  the  outer  surface.  In 
both  reticular  layers  delicate  fibres  are  given  o(f  in  all  direc- 
tions. At  the  level  of  the  outer  reticular  layer  each  cell  pre- 
sents an  ellipsoidal  nucleus.  In  the  outer  ganglionic  and  outer 
granular  layers  the  cells  show  numerous  cup-like  depressions 
on  their  surfaces,  caused  by  pressure  exerted  by  other  kinds  of 
cells.  At  the  bases  of  the  rods  and  cones  is  found  the  mem- 
brana limitans  externa,  which  is  formed  bv  a  membranous 
widening  of  the  supporting  fibres.  From  its  surface  there  run 
fine  processes,  which  form  the  so-called  fibre-baskets^  which 
surround  the  bases  of  the  rods  and   cones. 

In  the  supportinii;  tissue  of  the  letina  there  are,  in  addition 
to  the  Miiller's  fibres,  )ufrrof//ia  celh  (s])ider  cells),  which  occur 
abundantly  in  the  optic  n(»rve. 
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From  the  above  description  of  the  retina,  it  is  seen  that  the 
light  stimuli  reach  the  brain  in  the  following  way :  The  rod 
and  cone  visual  cells,  which  one  may  call  the  first  neurones, 
receive  the  stimulus.  From  here  it  is  transmitted  to  the  bipolar 
cells  of  the  outer  ganglionic  layer  (second  neurones),  and  thence 
to  the  cells  of  the  ganglion-cell  layer  (third  neurones),  which 
send  fibres  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain.  The  con- 
nection between  these  cells  is  by  contact  in  the  two  reticular 
layers. 

The  retina  has  a  somewhat  different  structure  in  the  macula 
lutea,  the  papilla  n.  optici  (see  Optic  nerve),  and  the  ora 
serrata. 

In  the  region  of  the  macula  lutea  the  middle  or  cerebral 
layer  contains  a  yellow  pigment,  which  is  distributed  diffusely, 
so  that  this  part  has  a  yellowish  color  on  the  surface.  In  this 
neighborhood  the  inner  ganglion-cell  layer  is  distinctly 
thicker,  consisting  of  as  many  as  nine  layers  of  ganglion 
cells.  The  outer  ganglionic  layer  is  also  wider  here.  The 
layer  of  rods  and  cones  becomes  poorer  in  rods  as  the  macula 
lutea  is  approached,  so  that  in  this  region  itself  only  cone  cells 
are  present.  In  the  macula  lutea  Henle's  fibre  sheath  is 
especially  well  developed. 

In  the  centre  of  the  macula  lutea  on  its  inner  surface  there 
is  a  depression,  the  fovea  centralis,  in  which  the  retinal  layers 
are  distinctly  thinner  than  elsewhere.  The  nerve-fibre  sheath 
ends  here,  and  both  ganglion-cell  layers  disappear,  so  that  in 
tlie  fnncUis  fovese  itself  only  a  neuro-epithelial  layer  is  found. 
Owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  the  pigmented  cerebral  layer 
of  the  retina,  the  fundus  foveie  a|)pears  "colorless. 

In  the  region  of  the  ora  serrata  a  marked  decrease  in  thick- 
ness of  the  retina  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  retinal  layers.  The  nerve-fibre  and  ganglion-cell 
layers  are  the  first  to  disappear.  The  structure  of  the  visual 
cell  layer  is  altered  and  the  two  reticular  layers  are  lost.  The 
outer  granular  layer  fuses  with  the  outer  ganglionic  layer. 
At  a  certain  distance  from  the  ora  serrata  the  rod  cells  dis- 
appear, and  the  cone  cells  change  their  typical  character  anil 
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become  finally  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium.     The 
supporting  cells  of  Miiller  are  well  developed  here. 

2.  In  the  pars  ciliaris  relince  we  find  only  two  layers  of 
cells.  Toward  the  outside  there  is  pigmented  epithelium,  while 
on  the  inner  side  there  is  a  layer  of  high  cylindrical  celli>. 
which  are  derived  from  the  neuro-epithelial  layer.  These 
cylindrical  cells  take  the  place  of  the  layer  of  visual  cells  and 
the  outer  granular  layer,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  ora 
serrata. 

3.  Pars  iridica  retinae,  see  Iris. 

{4)     The    Opiw   Nei^e. 

The  optic  nerve  possesses  three  sheaths,  which  are  to  be 
regarded  as  continuous  with  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The 
dura  mater  forms  the  outermost  sheath,  the  arachnoidea  the 
second,  and  that  which  lies  immediately  on  the  nerve  is  derived 
from  the  pia  mater  and  sends  septa  between  the  individual 
fibre  bundles.  Between  the  processes  of  the  dura  mater  and 
the  arachnoidea,  and  between  the  arachnoidea  and  the  pia 
mater,  there  are  two  spaces,  of  which  the  first  is  in  communi- 
cation with  the  subdural  space,  and  the  second  with  the 
subarachnoid  space.  All  three  sheaths  are  bound  together 
by  connective-tissue  strands,  which  cross  over  through  th<* 
spaces. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  eyeball  the 
dural  and  pial  sheaths  pass  over  into  the  sclera.  The  arach- 
noidea, on  the  contrary,  breaks  up  into  fibres  before  it  reaches 
the  sclera,  so  that  the  subdural  and  subarachnoidal  spaces  com- 
municate with  one  another. 

Where  the  optic*  nerve  enters  the  eye,  the  sclera  and  choroid 
are  pierced  and  {)erf<)rated,  so  that  they  are  reduced  to  a  lattice- 
work tissue,  which  we  call  the  lamina  rrihrom. 

The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  are  medulhited  but  possess  no 
sheath  of  ►Schwann.  As  the  fibres  pass  through  the  chorioid 
and  sclera  thev  lose  their  niedullarv  sheath  and  pass  over  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  as  naked  axis  cvlinders,  which 
form  the  optic  nerve-fibre  layer.      In  consequence  of  the    loss 
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of  the  myelin  sheutlis  the  nerve  becomes  considerably  thinner 
on  entering  the  eyeball. 

(5)     The  Lem. 
In  the  lens  we  may  distinguish  the  substantia  lenlia  and  the 
tens  capsule.     The  lens  is  an  epithelial  structure  formed  from 
the  ectoderm.     It  consists  in  tlie  beginning  of  cylindrical  cells, 


I 


throuRh  the  border  of  an  spe's  I 


which  during  subsequent  development  increase  in  height  at 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  This  increase  goes  on  until 
exceedingly  long  cells  are  formed,  the  lens  fibres. 

In  adults  the  gubslantia  lentii  consists  of  lens  fibres,  which 
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at  the  anterior  surface  are  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  cubiciil 
lens  epithelium.  This  reaches  as  far  as  the  equator  of  the  lens, 
where  the  cells  increase  in  height  to  form  lens  fibres.  The 
lens  fibres  are  flattened  hexagonal  prisms,  which  are  thickened 
at  the  posterior  end.  They  run  in  a  meridional  direction  from 
the  anterior  surface  backward.  A  small  quantity  of  cement 
substance  joins  the  fibres  together.  The  outer  fibres  in  the 
region  of  the  equator  possess  oval  nuclei,  while  in  the  centre 
of  the  lens  no  nuclei  are  present. 

The  lens  capsule  is  a  clear  refractive  membrane,  which  is 
thicker  on  its  anterior  (10-15  (j)  than  on  its  posterior  surface 
(f5-7  (i).  On  its  outer  surface  it  shows  parallel  striations  and 
is  lamellated.  In  its  behavior  toward  reagents  it  resembles 
neither  white  fibrous  nor  elastic  tissue.  It  is  probably  partly 
cuticular  and  partly  connective  tissue  in  nature. 

(6)     The    Vitreous  Body  and  the  Zonula  Ciliaris. 

The  vitreous  body  is  made  up  of  a  tissue  which  contains 
about  98  per  cent,  of  fluid  substance,  the  vitreous  hu7?io)\ 
The  firm  ])arts  have  the  form  of  fine  intercrossing  connective- 
tissue  fibrils,  connective-tissue  cells  of  various  kinds,  tind 
wandering   cells  (leucocytes). 

The  entire  vitreous  bodv  is  surrounded  bv  a  refractile 
homogeneous  membrane,  the  memhrana  hyahldca,  which 
touches  on  the  outside  the  membrana  limitans  interna  retiiue. 

In  the  re2:ion  of  the  ora  serrata  fine  fibres  run  from  the 
surface  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  the  ciliary  ])roc*err!^ses 
in  a  meridional  direction  toward  the  lens  and  insert  them- 
selves in  its  capsule.  The  insertion  of  the  fibres  in  the  lens 
occupies  a  wide  zone  at  the  equator,  which  reaches  some  dis- 
tance on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  Taken  together, 
these  (  fibra'  zonula  rc^i)  form  the  zonula  r  I  liar  Is,  which  serves 
to   hold    the   lens   in   j)lace. 

The  fibres  of  the  zonula  and  the  equatorial  zone  of  the  lens 
form  the  boundaries  of  a  whole  system  of  laroe  and  small 
spaces,  the  spa! la  zo/tulari^  (canal  of  Petit),  which  are  in  com- 
munication  with   the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
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(7)    Blood-vessels  of  the  Eyeball. 

There  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  eyeball  two  systems 
of  blood-vessels,  the  retinal  system^  and  the  ciliary  system 
(Fig.  267).  These  systems  are  marked  oflF  sharply  from  one 
another,  and  anastomose  only  at  the  place  of  entry. 

The  retinal  system  of  vessels  is  formed  by  the  vasa  centralia 
retince.  The  central  retinal  artery  (Fig.  267,  a)  runs  in  the  axis 
of  the  optic  nerve  until  it  reaches  the  papilla,  where  it  divides 
into  two  main  branches.  One  of  these  runs  forward  and  the  other 
posteriorly.  Each  breaks  up  in  the  nerve-fibre  layer  of  the  retina 
into  numerous  small  branches,  which  in  turn  form  capillary 
networks.  These  supply  the  cerebral  layer  of  the  whole  pars 
optica  retinae  as  far  as  the  ora  serrata.  The  neuro-epithelial 
layer  and  the  fovea  centralis  are  non-vascular.  The  branches 
of  the  retinal  artery  form  so-called  end  arteries,  for  they  anasto- 
mose with  one  another  only  by  means  of  their  larger  twigs. 

The  veins  arising  from  the  capillaries  run  parallel  with  the 
arteries,  and  join  finally,  giving  origin  to  two  main  trunks, 
which  form  the  central  retinal  vein,  a,  in  the  axis  of  the  optic 
nerve.  The  arteries  give  off*  on  the  way  small  twigs  between 
the  fibre  bundles  of  the  optic  nerve.  Some  of  these  anastomose 
with  the  vessels  of  the  outer  coats  of  the  eye,  while  others  join 
with  branches  of  the  arterise  ciliares  posticse  breves  (y).  Also 
the  branches  of  the  central  retinal  vessels  form  a  connection 
with  the  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries  of  the  chorioid  (S). 

In  the  eyes  of  embryos  we  meet  with  a  vessel,  the  arteria 
hyaloidea,  which  is  really  a  branch  of  the  central  retinal 
artery.  This  hyaloid  artery  runs  through  the  vitreous  body 
up  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  It  supplies  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  and  sends  branches  into  the  vitreous  body.  This 
vessel  begins  to  degenerate  before  birth,  and  remains  only  as 
the  so-called  Cloquet^s  canal  (canalis  hyaloideus),  which  is 
filled  with  fluid. 

The  ciliary  system  of  vessels  is  formed  of: 
(a)  The  arterise  ciliares  posticse  breves  ; 
{b)  The  arterise  ciliares  posticae  longae ;  and 
(c)  The  arteriae  ciliares  anticse. 
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The  first  group  supplies  the  smooth  part  of  the  chorioidea  ; 
the  two  latter  supply  especially  the  ciliary  body  and  iris. 

(a)  The  arterice  ciliares  posticce  breves  (I.)  break  through 
the  sclera  in  the  region  of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  They 
number  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  give  rise  to  the  dense  capillary 
network  of  the  lamina  choriocapillaris  (HI.)-  On  the  way  they 
give  oflF  branches  which  supply  the  scleral  surface  of  the  pos- 
terior half  of  the  eyeball,  and  form  anastomoses  with  brauche*? 
of  the  arteria  centralis  retinae  (y),  the  arterise  ciliares  posticse 
longae,  and  the  arterise  ciliares  anticie. 

{b)  The  arterice  ciliares  post ic(B  longm  (1)  break  through  the 
sclera  and  run  between  the  chorioidea  and  the  sclera  up  to  the 
ciliary  body,  where  they  form  at  the  ciliary  border  of  the  iris 
the  eirculus  arteriosus  iridis  major  (2).  From  this  there  pro- 
ceed branches  which  supply  the  ciliary  processes  (3)  and  the 
iris,  and  at  the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris  form  the  ciroulvs 
iridis  minor, 

[c)  The  arteri<B  ciliares  aiiticce  (a)  arise  from  the  arteries 
of  the  four  straight  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  give  off  branches 
for  the  anterior  half  of  the  sclera  {d),  the  conjunctiva  sclera? 
(e),  and  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  They  then  break  throuj^h  the 
sclera  and  send  branches  to  the  ciliary  muscles,  while  others 
join  with  the  eirculus  iridis  major  (h)  or  the  lamina  chorio- 
capillaris (c). 

The  capillary  looj^s  supplying  the  edge  of  the  cornea  arise 
also  from  arteries  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  conjunctiva 
sclora\  Here  they  form  a  network  of  capillaries  which  pass 
over  into  tli(^  underlying  veins.  The  central  jiarts  of  the 
(»ornea  an*  in  adult  mammals  entirelv    non-vascular. 

Almost  all  the  blood  brou<i;lit  in  by  the  arteria?  ciliares 
j)0Stica?  collects  in  the  irna'  vorticointe.  These  veins  (Fig.  2()5,  V  i 
are  characterized  l)v  the  fact  that  thev  have  a  course  entirelv 
diffenjut  from  that  of  the  arteries.  There  are  usually  four  to 
six  trunks,  which  arise  hv  the  coalescence  of  numerous  branches 
from  all  sidi^s.  Tiiey  penetrate  the  sclera  and  open  into  one 
of   the    veme   oplithaIinic*a\ 

Besides  these  main  ])atlis  for  the  draining  of  blood  from  the 
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chorioidea,  the  ciliary  body,  and  the  iris,  there  are  other  veins, 
the  veriie  ciliares  posticm  breves  (I,)  and  the  venm  eiliares  anticce, 
which  take  a  coui-se  more  or  less  parallel  to  that  of  the  arteries. 
The  ven(e  eiliares  antwce  (a)  drain  the  blood  from  the  ciliary 
muscle  and  from  the  veins  of  the  annular  canal  of  Schlemm  (S). 
They  take  the  blood  also  from  the  episcleral  connective  tissue 
(d,)  (except  some  which  flows  mto  the  vense  vorticosae),  from 
the  conjunctiva  scleree  (e,)  and  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea  (/,). 

(8)     The  Lymph  Paths  of  the  Eyeball, 

The  eyeball  contains  no  true  lymph- vessels,  but  a  system 
of  spaces  which,  according  to  Schwalbe,  may  be  divided  into 
the  anterior  and  the  posterior  lymph  paths. 

The  system  of  anterior  lymph  paths  forms: 

1.  The  lymph  canals  of  the  cornea  and  sclera; 

2.  The  anterior  chamber  of  the  eve,  which  is  filled  with  the 
nqueous  humor.  With  this  there  communicates  by  means  of  a 
capillary  space  between  the  iris  and  lens: 

3.  The  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  With  this  in  turn 
there  are  connected : 

4.  The  spatia  zonularia  (canal  of  Petit). 

The  system  of  posterior  lymph  paths  consists  of: 

1.  The  subdural  and  subarachnoideal  spaces,  separating  the 

sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve ; 

The  perichorioideal  space  between  the  cliorioidea  and  the 

sclera  ; 

3.  The  Tenon's  lymph  space,  which  is  found  between  the 
dural  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  sclera,  and  between  the 
fibres  of  the  fascia  of  Tenon  ;  and,  finally, 

4.  Tlie  lymph  spaces  of  the  retina.  These  appear  as  peri- 
vascular spaces,  and  as  interlaminar  spaces  between  the  pig- 
ment laver  and  the  rest  of  the  retina. 

The  perichorioideal  space  is  connected,  by  means  of  the 
spaces  surrounding  the  venae  vorticosae,  with  the  lymph  space 
of  Tenon. 
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{9)     The  Nerves  of  the  Eyeball. 

The  nerves  which,  in  addition  to  the  optic  nerve,  terminate 
in  the  eyeball  penetrate  the  sclera  in  the  region  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  run  forward  in  the  suprachorioidea.  On  their  way 
they  give  oflF  branches  to  the  chorioidea,  and  form  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  ciliary  muscle  a  plexus  which  contains  numerous 
groups  of  ganglion  cells  {plexus  gangliosus  ciliaris).  From 
this,  small  branches  run  to  the  ciliary  body,  the  iris,  and  the 
cornea. 

The  nerves  to  the  ciliary  body  end  in  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels,  in  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  in  the  lamina  supra- 
chorioidea, in  the  form  of  extremely  fine  end  arborizations. 

The  nerves  to  the  iris  form  an  annular  plexus  in  the  iris 
stroma.  They  lose  their  medullary  sheaths  and  supply  the 
smooth  muscle  and  the  vessels  of  the  iris,  and  form  a  fine 
plexus  on  its  anterior  surface. 

The  nerves  to  the  cornea  form  a  network  in  the  sclera 
around  the  corneal  border — the  plexus  annularis^  from  which 
branches  proceed  to  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva.  The  corneal 
branches  enter  from  the  sclera  into  the  substantia  propria  of 
the  cornea,  where  they  lose  their  medullary  sheaths  and  form 
plexuses  at  different  levels.     Of  these,  we  distinguish  four  : 

{a)  The  ground  plexus^  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  sub- 
stantia  propria ; 

(b)  The  siibbasa I  plexus,  just  under  the  lamina  elastica  an- 
terior ; 

(c)  The  subepiihelial  plexus,  in  the  deeper  layers  of  epi- 
thelium ;  and 

(d)  The  uUra-epithclial  plexus.  The  last  plexus  is  made 
up  of  line  fibres  running  between  the  epithelial  cells  to  the 
outermost  layers,  where  they  end  freely  in  knob-like  swellinj^s. 

According  to  Dogiel,  some  of  the  nerves  in  the  substantia 
propria  cornets  terminate  by  means  of  end  plates.  Some,  on 
the  other  hand,  end  at  the  edge  of  the  cornea  in  terminal 
bulbs  (Krauso),  which  are  to  be  found  also  in  great  numbers 
in   the  c*()njunctiva. 
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(b)    Protecting  Organs  of  the  Eye. 

(i)      The  Eyelids  and  the  Gonjunctiva. 

The  skin  which  covers  the  outer  surface  of  the  eyelids 
passes  over  into  the  conjunctiva  palpebralis,  which  lines  the 
inner  surface.  Between  these  two  layers  we  find  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  eyelid,  which  contains  the  m.  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum and  the  tarsus.  The  relation  of  these  constituents  is 
shown  best  in  a  sagittal  section  of  the  lid,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  268. 

On  the  outer  surface  the  skin  is  thin  and  contains  numerous 
fine  hairs,  small  sebaceous  glands,  and  sweat  glands.  The 
papillae  of  the  corium  are  small  and  weakly  developed,  with  the 
exception  of  those  at  the  edge  of  the  lid.  The  subcutaneous 
tissue  is  very  loose  and  poor  in  fat  cells.  Along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  lid  there  are  thick  hairs,  the  eyelashes^  arranged 
in  two  or  three  rows  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  corium. 

In  connection  with  the  eyelashes  at  the  border  of  the  lid  we 
find  two  kinds  of  glands :  the  ordinary  small  sebaceous  glands^ 
and  MolVs  glands  (glandulee  eiliares).  The  latter  resemble  the 
coil  glands  in  form.  Their  ducts  open  often  into  the  follicles 
of  the  eyelashes. 

Behind  the  subcutaneous  tissue  there  lies  a  layer  of  cross- 
striated  muscle,  the  m.  arbicularh  palpebrarum^  whose  bundles 
run  from  one  angle  of  the  lid  to  the  other.  In  a  sagittal  section 
the  bundles  are  cut  transversely.  Near  the  border  of  the  lid, 
behind  the  eyelashes,  lies  the  musculiis  tarsalis  (Riolani). 

Farther  in,  there  is  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  (fascia  palpe- 
bralis), with  which  the  tendon  of  the  mu^c.  levator  palpebral  in 
the  upper  lid  is  fused.  A  part  of  this  muscle,  which  also  con- 
tains smooth  muscle  cells  (m.  palpebralis  supei^or),  is  attached 
to  the  tarsus.  In  the  lower  lid  we  find  in  this  region  the  ten- 
don of  the  in.  rectus  inferior,  of  which  the  m.  palpebralis  in- 
fcrior  is  a  process.     The  latter  contains  smooth  muscle  cells. 

Farther  back,  there  occurs  a  firm  plate  of  fibrous  connective 
tissue,  the  so-called  tarsus,  which  occupies  about  two-thirds  of 
the  height  of  the  whole  eyelid.     It  contains  about  thirty  tarsal 
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glatids  {Aleibomian  glands)^  which  are  distributed  throughout 
its  whole  height.  Tliey  are  alveolar  glands,  through  the 
entire  length  of  which  there  is  seen  a  duct  lined  with  stratified 
flat  epithelium.  The  ducts  oj>en  out  at  the  border  of  the  lid, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  268.  Opening  into  all  sides  of  the  duct 
there  are  round  alveoli.  Their  cells  undergo  fatty  change 
and  give  out  a  fat-containing  secretion.  The  finer  structure 
of  these  glands  is  like  that  of  sebaceous  glands. 

At  the  upper  border  of  the  tarsus,  in  the  lateral  half  of  the 
eyelid,  there  are,  especially  in  the  upper  lid,  branched  tubular 
glands  {Kraase^s  glands),  which  are  to  be  considered  as  ac- 
cessory tear  glands.  The  ducts  pierce  the  conjunctiva  and 
open    into   the   conjunctival   sac. 

The  conjunctiva  borders  directly  on  the  tarsus.  It  consists, 
like  other  mucous  membranes,  of  epithelium  and  a  tunica 
propria.  The  epithelium  is  made  up  of  two  or  three  layers 
of  cylindrical  epithelium  with  a  cuticular  border  on  the  free 
surface.  Among  these  cells  there  are  vesicular  cells  coutain- 
ing  mucous  material.  These  differ  from  ordinary  goblet  cell^^, 
in  not  lying  altogether  on  the  surface.  According  to  Pfitzner, 
they  represent  the  so-called  Leydig's  cells,  such  as  are  found 
in  the  epidermis  of  the  larva?  of  fishes  and  amphibians.  At 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  lid  this  epithelium  j)asses  over  into 
stratified  pavement  epithelium.  Only  in  the  upper  j):irt 
is  the  conjunctiva  not  smooth.  Here  it  forms  small  furrows 
and  folds.  The  connective-tissue  tunica  propria  contains  phisnia 
cells  and  leucocvtes  in  varvins;  quantitv. 

The  conjunctiva  palpebralis  passes  over  onto  the  eyeball 
at  the  fornix  conjunctiva^  and  becomes  the  conjunctiva  nclcnr. 
In  the  fornix  there  often  occur  manv  small  Ivmph  nodules. 
The  epithelium  of  the  fornix  and  conjunctiva  sclene  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  cojunctiva  j)alpel)ralis.  The  epithelium  of  the 
sc-I(*ral  conjunctiva  passes  over  into  stratified  pavement  e])i- 
thclinni   in   the  neiirhl)oj*hoo(l  of   the  corneal   border. 

The*  j>Hc(i  s('/Hi/tfN(fris,  which  re]>resents  the  rudimentary 
third  eyelid,  consists  of  connective  tissue  and  stratified  pave- 
moul  t»pitheliuin.      If  it   is  stronixly  (leveloj)ed,  it   may  contain 
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a  5?mall  plate  of  cartilage.  The  small  glauds  which  usually 
are  found  here  probably  represent  the  glands  of  Harder  of 
lower  mammals. 

The  caruncukb  lachrynialis  is  covered  with  stratified  pave- 
ment epithelium,  and  may  contain  small  hairs,  sebaceous 
glands,  coil  glands  (accessory  tear  glands),  etc. 

Into  each  eyelid  there  enter  two  palpebral  arteries^  one  from 
the  outer  and  the  other  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  (lateral 
and  medial  arteries).  The  two  arteries  join  together  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lid 
border.  This  gives  rise  to  the  arcus  tarseus.  At  the  upper 
edge  of  the  tarsus  the  arterial  branches  may  form  a  second 
arch,  which  is  often  the  case  in  the  upper  lid.  Both  arches 
break  up  into  numerous  branches  which  supply  the  skin,  the 
muscle,  the  glands,  and  the  whole  conjunctiva.  The  vessels 
of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva  join  at  the  border  of  the  cornea 
with  the   arterial  ciliares  anticae  by  numerous  anastomoses. 

The  lymph-vessels  form  two  plexuses  which  anastomose 
with  one  another.  One  lies  in  front  of,  the  other  behind,  the 
tarsus.  The  bulbar  conjunctiva  contains  in  the  tunica  propria 
a  capillary  plexus  of  lymph-vessels  which,  according  to  Teich- 
inann,  Toldt,  and  others,  is  entirely  closed  at  the  border  of  the 
cornea.  According  to  others  (Waldeyer),  it  is  in  communica- 
tion with  the  lymph  system  of  the  cornea. 

Tlie  nerves  form  dense  plexuses  in  the  tarsus  and  also  in  the 
conjunctiva.  The  fibres  derived  from  these  supply  the  skin, 
muscle,  vessels,  and  Meibomian  glands.  The  latter  become 
surrounded  by  fine  networks  of  fibres.  In  the  conjunctiva 
some  of  the  fibres  end  in  blood-vessels,  others  by  free  intra- 
ei)ithelial  arborizations ;  while  the  great  majority  terminate  in 
round  or  oval  end  bulbs,  which  lie  in  the  papillae  of  the  border 
of  the  lid  and  the  neighboring  conjunctiva,  and  in  the  tunica 
propria  immediately  under  the  epithelium  in  other  parts  of  the 
conjunctiva. 
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(2)    The  Laehrynud  AppartUus. 

The  Uwhrynud  gland  is  a  compound  tubular  gland  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  secretion,  must  be  regarded  as  serous. 
The  ducts,  which  are  numerous,  are  clothed  with  cyliudrical 
epithelium,  and  receive  the  secretion  directly  from  the  inter- 
mediate portion  of  the  gland.  This  intermediate  portion,  or 
neck,  is  lined  with  lower  epithelium,  and  is  continuous  with 
the  end  portion  or  body  of  the  gland.  The  latter  is  made  up 
of  granular  serous  cells  surrounded  by  a  membrana  propria. 
In  this  there  are  stellate  basket  cells,  which  form  a  network 
around  the  gland  tubules.  The  interstitial  connective  tissue 
contains  a  great  many  elastic  fibres. 

The  walls  of  the  lachrymcLl  canak  consist  of  stratified  pave* 
ment  epithelium  and  a  richly  vascular  connective-tissue  layer, 
which  contains  numerous  elastic  fibres.  The  walls  lie  on  the 
longitudinal  cross-striated  muscle  bands  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle. 

The  tear  sac  and  nasal  duct  are  clothed  with  a  double  layer 
of  cylindrical  epithelium  which  may  contain  goblet  cells.  The 
tunica  propria  contains  many  leucocytes. 

The  nerves  of  the  lachrymal  glands  are  almost  entirely  non- 
medullated.  They  form  a  network  in  the  membrana  propria 
of  the  tubules,  and  from  this  fine  fibres  run  through  the  mem- 
brana propria.  These  form  a  plexus  at  the  bases  of  the  cells, 
and  a  second  one  between  the  gland  cells.  These  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  gland  cells. 

3.    AUDITORY  ORGAN. 

In  the  auditory  organ  we  distinguish  three  parts :  the  inner 
ear,  the  middle  ear,  and  the  outer  ear. 

(a)    The  Inner  Ear. 

The  inner  ear  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the  auditory 
organ,  for  it  contains  tlu^  end  apparatus  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
It  is  an  organ  of  extremely  eonipliciited  structure,  and  is  known 
as  the  hbyrlnth.  In  it  two  main  sacs  are  to  be  noted,  the  sac^ 
cuius  and  the  ufriculus,  which  are  joined  by  a  narrow  canal. 
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the  ducliis  ulriculo-saccularis.  The  sacculus  communicates  by 
means  of  the  ductus  reuniens  (Henseni)  with  a  long  spiral 
structure,  the  cochlea  (ductus  cochlearis).  The  utriculus,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  connected  with  the  three  semicircular  canals^ 
each  of  which  is  dilated  to  form  an  ampulla  at  its  point  of  com- 
munication with  the  utriculus. 

These  membranous  structures,  taken  together,  form  the 
membranous  labyrinth,  which  is  surrounded  by  firm  bony 
labyrinth.  The  membranous  labyrinth  contains  a  fluid,  the 
endolymph,  while  its  outer  surface  is  bathed  in  the  perilymph 
wliich  fills  up  the  space  between  the  bony  and  membranous 
labyrinths. 

(i)     Sacculus,  Utriculus,  and  Semicircular  Canals. 

All  of  these  parts  possess  a  somewhat  similar  structure, 
whicli  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  cochlea  is  quite  simple. 
They  all  incompletely  fill  the  bony  spaces  in  which  they  lie,  and 
only  in  certain  places  are  fixed  to  the  periosteum.  The  free 
spaces  are  traversed  by  connective-tissue  strands  (ligamenta 
sacculorum  et  ductuum),  which,  on  the  one  hand,  are  fastened 
to  the  wall  of  the  canal,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  periosteum. 
These  strands  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells 
similar  to  those  of  the  periosteum  and  labyrinth. 

The  walls  of  these  sacs  and  canals  consist  of  three  layers, 
namely,  a  connective-tissue  sheath  rich  in  elastic  fibres,  a 
structureless  basal  membrane,  and  an  epithehal  layer.  The 
last  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  flat  epithelium. 

Along  the  concave  side  of  each  semicircular  canal  there  is  a 
line,  the  so-called  raphe,  where  the  cells  increase  considerably 
in  height.  Also  in  the  ampullae  the  cells  bordering  on  the 
cristae  acusticse  are  cylindrical,  and  form  the  plana  semi- 
lunata. 

Where  the  auditory  nerve  ends,  the  epithelial  layer  is  more 
complicated.  In  the  sacs  there  are  found  the  maculae  acuslicm, 
and  in  the  ampullae  the  cristce  acusticce.  The  low  epithelium 
becomes  in  these  regions  much  higher.     It  shows  a  cuticular 
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border  and  passes  over  into  the  neuro-epithelium.  In  the 
latter  we  can  distinguish  two  kinds  of  cells:  1,  supporting 
cells;   and  2,  hair  cells. 

1.  The  supporting  celk  are  long  structures  somewhat 
widened  at  each  end  and  split  at  the  lower  extremity.  Thf 
oval  nucleus  lies,  as  a  rule,  in  the  lower  half  of  the  cell. 

2.  The  hair  celk  are  cylindrical  cells  which  do  not  occupy 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  epithelial  layer.  The  thickened, 
bulged  end,  which  contains  a  spherical  nucleus,  reaches  only  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  layer.  The  free  upper  end  of  the  cell 
presents  a  cuticular  border  with  a  number  of  fine  hairs,  which 
are  shorter  in  the  macula  than  in  the  crista.  The  hair  cells  are 
elements  which  are  in  close  contact  with  the  sensory  nerves. 
The  relation  of  the  nerve  fibres  to  the  hair  cells  is  as  follows : 
The  nerve  fibres  break  through  the  basal  membrane,  lose  their 
medullary  sheaths,  and  at  the  bases  of  the  hair  cells  break  up 
into  three  or  four  branches,  which  go  to  form  a  horizontal 
plexus  (stratum  plexiforme).  These  surround  the  hair  cells 
like  the  calyx  of  a  flower,  and  give  oflF  ascending  branches, 
which,  however,  do  not  reach  the  surface.  In  this  way  one 
branch  usually  comes  in  contact  with  many  hair  cells  (Retzius, 
Ramon  y  Cajal,  and  others). 

The  maculse  acusticse  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  soft  gelatin- 
ous substance,  the  so-called  otolith  membrane^  which  encloses 
numerous  small  prismatic  otoliths  (statoliths,  otokonien  crys- 
tals). These  consist  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  otolith  mem- 
brane is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cuticular  structure. 

In  the  ampullae  we  find  on  each  crista  a  conical  structure, 
the  cupola,  which  corresponds  with  the  otolith  membrane. 
This  is  neen  plainly  in  fixed  preparations,  where  the  semifluid 
substance  between  the  auditory  hairs  is  coagulated.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  crislaj  and  maculae  the  whole  wall  of  the 
sacculus  utriculus  and  canals  is  dic^tiiictly  thicker,  owing  to 
the  increased  thickness  of  the  connective- tissue  sheath  and 
basal  membrane. 
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(2)     The  Cochlea. 

The  membranous  cochlea,  or  ductus  cochlearis,  is  a  lon«: 
sac  which  fills  up  only  a  small  part  of  the  bony  cochlea  and 
follows  the  spiral  turns  two  and  three-quarters  times.  Tlie 
ductus  cochlearis  (Fig.  269)  lies  between  tlie  perilymphatic 
sacs,  the  scala  vestibuli  and  scala  tympauL  It  touches  on  the 
former  with  its  upper  wall  the  membrana  vestihiili  {Reimtieri) ; 
and  on  the  latter  with  its  lower  wall  the  lamhia  spiralis 
riiembranacea. 

For  convenience  in  description,  we  shall  consider  the  cochlea 
as  not  lying  horizontally,  but  with  its  axis  vertical,  so  that  its 
base  is  down  and  its  apex  up.  If  then  an  axial  section  be 
taken,  the  ductus  cochlearis  has  in  cross-section  a  triangular 
outline.  Two  of  these  sides  form  the  upper  and  lower  walls, 
while  the  outer  wall  lies  against  the  periosteum  of  the  outer 
bony  cochlea.  The  periosteum  is  here  distinctly  thickened, 
so  that  it  forms  on  cross-section  a  semilunar  mass  of  connective 
tissue  {liffamenium  spirale).  The  angle  where  the  upper 
(vestibular)  and  lower  (tympanal)  walls  come  together  lies  at 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  opposite  the  external  wall,  in  the 
region  of  the  outer  free  border  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea. 
At  this  point  the  connective  tissue  forms  a  projection  on  the 
lamina  spiralis  ossea,  the  limbits  s^piralU.  This  begins  at  the 
attachment  of  Reissner's  membrane,  and  forms  a  ridge  pro- 
truding into  the  lumen  of  the  ductus  cochlearis.  This  is  Ciilled 
the  labium  veslibulare.  Farther  outward  there  is  a  process 
which  overhangs  the  free  border  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea 
and  lies  on  the  wall  of  the  scala  tympani.  This  is  the  labium 
tyvipanicum.  Between  these  two  labia  there  is  the  s^ileaH 
i^p  iralis  in  tern  us. 

The  walls  of  the  membranous  cochlea  consist  of  a  verv 
fine  connective- tissue  sheath  and  an  epithelial  layer.  The  latter 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  ductus  cochlearis  and  shows  some 
peculiarities  in  structure  in  certain  places.  The  outer  and  upper 
walls  are  formed  quite  simply.  The  rnembrana  vestibularis^ , 
which  forms  the  upper  wall  of  the  ductus  cochlearis,  is  a  very 
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thin  membrane,  which  is  a  process  from  the  periosteum  of  the 
scala  vestibuli.  It  therefore  consists  of  a  thin  connective-tissue 
layer  covered  on  the  upper  surface  with  flat  cells,  and  on  the 
side  toward  the  ductus  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  polygonal 
epithelial  cells. 

The  outer  wall  lies  directly  on  the  periosteum.  The  outer 
layer,  which  consists  of  loose  connective  tissue,  fuses  with  the 
{>eriosteuni  and  forms  together  with  this  the  ligamentum 
spirale.  From  this,  l  wo  processes  extend  toward  the  lumen  of 
the  ductus  cochlearis  :  the  promiiientia  spiralis,  which  contains 
a  vein,  the  vai  prominent ;  anil  the  so-called  crista  bnsilaris. 
Between  these  processes  there  is  a  depression,  the  suhm  gpiralis 
exlenius.  The  outer  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue  imme- 
diately under  the  epithelium  contains  a  dense  network  of  blood- 
vessels {stria  vajtctdaris).  It  reaches  from  the  insertion  of  the 
menibrana  vestibularis  to  the  prominentia  spiralis.  Its  capil- 
laries play  an  important  role  in  the  secretion  of  the  endolympH 
of  the  coclilea,  Tliey  are  situated  so  close  to  the  surface  that 
tliey  enter  the  epithelial  layer,  and  we  have  here  to  do  with  a 
vascularized  epithelium.  Tlie  cubical  epithelium  covering  the 
stria  vascidaris  is  not  sharply  marked  off  from  the  connective 
tissue.  At  the  prominentia  the  epithelial  cells  are  nnich  lower 
than  elsewhere.  They  increase  in  height  below,  and  pass  over 
into  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  lamina  bsisilaris. 

While  the  upper  and  outer  are  comparatively  simple,  the 
lower  (tympanal)  wall  shows  a  very  complicated  structure 
(Fig.  270).  It  is  formed  partly  by  the  limbus  spiralis,  which 
rests  on  the  free  border  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  and  partly  by 
the  lamina  spiralis   merabranacea, 

Tlie  limbu-s  is  connected  closely  with  the  periosteum  of  the 
underlying  lamina  spiralis  ossea.  It  shows  on  its  surface  more 
or  less  irregular  pnpilhi-like  protuberances,  and  at  the  lop  of 
the  lidiium  veHtilailiire  a  series  of  radially  arranged  plates,  the 
so-caI!c<i  Hnschke'a  auditory  teeth.  The  entire  surface  of  the 
liinbns  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cubical  epithelial  cells.  At 
the  free  Ironler  there  is  in  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea  a  series  of 
"vnl  holes,  the  foramina  nerinna,  through  which  the  bundles 
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of  the  cochlear  nerve  pass.  Tlie  number  of  these  holes  is 
estimated  as  aijoiit  4000.  The  zone  is  known  as  the  habenula 
perforata. 

We  pass  on  to  the  second,  more  complicated  part  of  the 
tympanal  wall,  the  lamina  spiralis  mcmbranacea.  The  base 
t>f  this  part  forms  the  so-called  iiufiiibraiia  baxilaris,  which  is  a 
process  of  tlie  connective  tissue  occurring  in  the  labium  tym- 
panicuni  of  the  limbus,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  crista  basilaris 
of  the  ligjimentum  spirale.  It  han  the  form  of  a  fine  tightly 
stretched  membrane  of  a  connective-tissue  nature.  The  meni- 
brana  ba-^^ilaris  possesses  on  its  lower  (tympanal)  surface  a  layer 
which  is  a  process  of  the  periosteum  of  the  htmina  spiralis 
ossca,  and  consists  of  an  inner  connective- tissue  sheath  and  a 
layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells. 

The  snrface  directed  toward  the  lumen  of  the  ductus 
coc^lilearis  is  covered  with  epithelium,  which  is  in  large  part 
differentiated  into  neuro-epithelium.  It  forms  the  so-called 
ort/anon  xpiralin  or  Cor/i'x  organ,  in  which  lie  the  terminal 
ramifications  of  the  cochlear  nerve. 


iif  the  iirxBti  uf  I'orti  urn  rahhil. 


Corti's  organ  covers  the  inner  part  of  the  membrana  basil- 
aria.  The  part  is  called  the  zona  ietia,  as  opposed  to  the 
outer  part,  wliicli  is  striated  on  its  surface,  and  is  known  as 
the  zona  pcfHmita. 

If  we  observe  the  organ  of  Corti  in  a  radial  section  of  the 
cochlea,  we  see  that  it  is  miule  up  of  an  inner  and  an  outer 
pan,  which  are  made  up  of  auHHonj  ce//.i  and  gupporling  mlU. 
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These  parts  are  the  inner  and  outer  segments  of  the  organ  of 
Corti,  and  are  situated  on  either  side  of  CortVs  arch. 

In  Fig.  270  it  is  seen  that  the  epithelial  cells  from  tlie  sul- 
cus spiralis  internus  outward  become  higher  and  pass  over  iuto 
the  inner  segment  of  the  organ  of  Corti.  Two  kinds  of  cells 
can  be  recognized  in  this  region.  Those  of  one  kind  are  pro- 
vided with  fine  hairs  on  the  upper  free  surface,  and  are  known 
as  the  mner  hair  cells  or  auditory  cells.  They  are  arranged  in 
a  row  bordering  on  the  arch  of  Corti.  They  are  cylindrical 
structures,  whose  lower  thickened  parts  contain  large  nuclei. 
They  do  not  reach  to  the  raembrana  basilaris. 

The  upper  free  surface  of  these  cells  is  marked  by  a  cutie- 
ular  border  which  is  broader  than  the  upper  end  of  the  c€*ll 
body ;  and  carries  about  twenty  fine  stiff  hairs.  These  are 
essentially  sense  cells,  entering  into  communication  with  the 
terminal  nimifications  of  the  cochlear  nerve  fibres. 

Just  internal  to  the  hair  cells  we  find  three  or  four  rows  of 
high  cells  which  act  as  supports  for  the  hair  cells.  These  are 
called  the  supporting  cells  or  inner  roof  cells. 

Toward  the  outside  tlie  hair  cells  lie  on  the  cells  of  Corti's 
arch.  The  latter  consist  of  two  rows  of  so-called  yn7/ar«  (pillar 
cells).  We  distinguish  the  inner pillart<  and  the  outer  pillars  of 
the  arch  (P^igs.  271  and  272).  These  are  somewhat  S-sliapc^d, 
and  lean  toward  one  another,  so  that  their  upper  ends  are 
joined,  and  lower  ends  resting  on  the  menibrana  basilaris 
are  tar  apart.  In  this  way  they  form  an  arch — arcu^  spiralis — 
which  ])artly  encloses  the  canal  of  Corti, 

Tlie  inner  pillars  are  stronjr  fibres,  each  spread  out  at  its 
base  to  form  a  foot-plate  resting:  on  the  membrana  basilaris. 
The  upper  end  (head  end)  is  thickened  and  hollow^ed  to  form  a 
socket,  in  which  the  head  of  the  outer  pillar  fits.  The  length- 
ened upj)er  ])art  forms  a  flat  ])rocess  or  head-plate  overlyinj: 
the  lu^ad  of  the  outer  pillar.  The  middle  part  or  body  of  the 
pillar  is  thin,  and  shows  on  close  examination  a  striation  w]ii(*li 
indicates  a  fibrous  sti'ucture. 

I'lu*  otfff-r  nill<tr.<  are  oonstructiHl  similai'lv.  Thev  are  some- 
what  larg(^r  and    broader  than   the  inner  j)illars,  so  that,   for 
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example,  in  the  guiuesi-pig,  leu  inner  pillars  correBpond  with 
eight  outer  pilliirs  (Fig.  271).  The  inner  pillars  are  more 
numerous  than  tbe  outer.  The  heads  of  the  latter  are  variable 
in  form.  There  is  a  rounded  joint-surface  which  fits  into  the 
socket  of  the  head  of  the  inner  pillar.  From  this  it  bends 
outward  and  forms  a  flattened  oar-shaped  process,  which  enters 
between  the  upper  free  end  surfaces  of  the  outer  hair  cells, 
which  will  be  descrilied  later  (Figs.  271  and   272).     The  thin 
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head-plates  of  the  inner  pillars  cover  the  heads  of  the  outer 
pillars  and  a  part  of  the  oar-like  process.  That  these  struct- 
ures are  differentiated  from  the  cells  by  a  kind  of  cuticular 
formation  is  shown  by  their  connection  with  nucleated  masses 
of  protoplasm.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  pillar,  in 
the  angle  between  the  foot-plate  and  the  membrana  basilaris, 
we  find  such  a  collection  of  protoplasm.  The  inner  pillar,  on 
the  contrary,  possesses  two  similar  accumulations  of  proto- 
plasm, one  at  tlie  base  and  the  other  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  body  of  the  pillar. 

External  to  the  outer  pillars  we  find  the  outer  hair  cells. 
Tliese  are  like  the  inner  hair  cells,  with  the  exception  that  each 
contains  in  the  upper  half  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cuticular 
border  a  dark  round  body  which  is  known  as  Henxens  spiral 
body. 

Their  haii-s  are  somewhat  shorter  than  those  of  the  inniT 
hair  cells.     They  are  arranged  in  three  or  four  rows,  which  are 
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rjepai-ated  troiii  one  another  by  rovf a  of  Vriterst*  cel/s  r-upp^^rt- 
ing  cells).  The  latter  are  flask-8ha[)ed  cells,  each  of  which 
restH  on  tlie  membrana  basilaris  bv  a  narrow  base.  The  mi^ifil*- 
thicker  part  of  the  cell  contains  a  large  nucleus,  and  beirnnes. 
much  smaller  above  to  form  a  process  which  widens  out  at  the 
end  into  a  cuticular  structure,  the  so-called  j!>/<a/r//# jr.  In  the 
axis  of  each  Deiters'  cell  there  is  a  thin  firm  fibre  which 
passes  above  into  the  phalanx  and  acts  as  a  supporting 
mechanism  for  these  cells.  It  is  a  cuticular  differontiation 
of  the  cell   j)rotoplasm. 

The  phalanges  are  related  to  one  another  in  such  a  way 
that  they  form  a  delicate  network  (membrana  reticularis.  Fig. 
271).  The  spaces  are  fdled  by  the  cuticular  borders  of  the 
outer  hiiir  cells. 

Hetween  thi!  cells  of  this  outer  segment  of  CortiV  organ  ii 
a  whole  system  of  interc(»llular  spaces,  which  in  the  upj>er  half 
separate  th(»  supporting  and  auditory  c(»lls  from  one  another  ; 
while  in  the  lower  half,  where  the  hiiir  cells  are  not  present, 
they  s(»parate  only  the  supj)orting  cells  (Fig.  270).  This  whoh 
system  of  spaces,  together  with  the  spaces  which  are  left 
l>ctwe<*n  the  oiit(*r  pillars  and  the  inner  row  of  outer  hair  cells, 
is  known  as  \uf  Ta  sj)arr.  It  communicates  with  the  canal  of 
(  orti  !)>'  means  of  narrow  spaces  heiween  tli(^  thiii  bodies  of  tin 
outer  pillars.    This  entire  eanal  system  is  fdled  with  enilolyniph. 

r'astened  to  the  last  row  of  Deiters' su]^])orting  cells  there 
are  nianv  (five  to  eij^ht)  rows  of  evlindrieal  cells,  the  so-called 
//rn/r*s  nils.  Theses  become  cubical  toward  the  outside,  and 
form  al>out  ten  rows  on  the  mend»rana  liasilaris  of  the  so-called 
rclh  (tf  Cldf/illtfs.  In  man  both  kinds  of  cells  mav  contain 
pigment  granules. 

Mention  must  still  be  luade  of  a  cuticular  structure  which 
is  called  the  hh  mhntiHt  trriurin  (Cortii)  (Fig.  270).  It  is  a  very 
thin  nieuibrane  of  cells  adhering  to  the  linibus  spiralis.  At 
the  bni'dcr  ot'  the  labium  veslibulare  it  becomes  Kxi^{.\  covers 
over  tlu'  >idcii>  spiralis  iiiterntis,  and  \\v<  ou  the  organ  of  C'orii. 
The  tree  thill  Ixirdei-  1-eaclie^  Up  to  the  outermost  row  of  outer 
hair  cells.      The  -tincture  of  this  menibrane  is  purely  fihrillar. 
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Into  the  organ  of  Corti  the  ramus  cochlearis  of  the  n.  acusti- 
cus  sends  its  end  ramifications.  It  passes  up  in  the  axis  of  the 
cochlea  and  gives  off  branches  which  run  toward  the  lamina 
spiralis  ossea.  Here  at  its  base  the  cochlear  nerve  possesses  a 
ganglion  which  follows  the  spiral  windings  of  the  cochlea,  and 
is  therefore  known  as  the  ganglion  spirale.  Each  medullated 
nerve  fibre  passes  over  into  a  bipolar  ganglion  cell.  The  sec- 
ond process  originating  in  the  opposite  pole  of  the  cell  becomes 
a  medullated.  fibre.  This  enters  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea,  and 
takes  part  in  the  formation  of  a  nervous  plexus.  In  passing 
through  the  foramina  nervina  these  fibres  lose  their  medullarv 
sheaths  and  enter  the  organ  of  Corti  as  naked  axis  cylinders. 
Here  they  lie  in  many  bundles,  which  in  part  run  spirally  in 
the  cochlea,  and  in  part  proceed  directly  to  the  bases  of  the 
inner  and  outer  hair  cells,  passing  through  the  canal  of  Corti 
and  the  space  of  Nuel.  The  terminal  branches  of  the  fibres 
surround  the  lower  parts  of  the  hair  cells  and  end  on  their  sur- 
face. These  cells  are  sense  cells,  which  take  up  auditory  im- 
pressions and  pass  them  on  to  the  first  peripheral  neurones, 
whose  cell  bodies  lie  in  the  ganglion  spirale. 

{3)     Blood-vessels  of  the  Menibranovs  LabyHnth. 

The  branch  of  the  arteria  auditiva  which  supplies  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  breaks  up  into  three  twigs,  namely,  the  art. 
vestibularis,  the  art.  cochlearis,  and  the  art.  vestibulocochlearis 
(Siebenmenn). 

{a)  The  arteria  vedibulai'is  supplies  the  n.  vestibularis,  the 
upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  sacculus  and  utriculus,  and  the 
ampulloe  of  the  upper  and  lateral  semicircular  canals. 

[b)  The  arteria  vestibulocochlearis  supplies,  by  its  vestibular 
branch,  the  lower  median  half  of  the  sacculus  and  utriculus,  the 
posterior  ampulla,  the  lower  end  of  the  cochlea;  and  by  its 
cochlear  branch   the  first  third  of  the  first  coil  of  the  cochlea. 

(c)  The  rest  of  the  cochlea  is  supplied  with  blood  by  the 
arteria  cochlearis.  This  breaks  up  in  the  axis  of  the  cochlea 
into  three  or  four  branches,  which  run  spirally  and  give  off 
numerous  twists  in  a  radial  direction.    Some  of  these  are  for  the 
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ganglion  spirale,  some  for  the  lamina  spiralis,  and  some  foi 
the  walls  between  the  scalse.  The  last  branches  mentioned 
run  to  the  stria  vascularis,  where  they  form  a  rich  network 
of  capillaries. 

Of  the  capillary  networks  which  arise  from  these  arteries 
of  the  raembranouH  labyrinth,  those  of  the  maculse  and  crista 
are  the  densest. 

The  venous  blood  escapes  from  the  membranous  labyrinth 
by  three  separate  venous  trunks  : 

(a)  The  vena  aqufFdm-tus  vestihiili  collects  the  blood  from 
the  semicircular  canals  and  partly  from  the  utriculus. 


(lA  Tiu 


'  '"I" 


fdiivtui^  cofhleif  carrif-s  the  blood  from  ; 
prtrt  of  ilie  utrieiilii.-?,  llie  .Sitcrukis,  iind  the  cochlea.  Tlie  vein: 
of  the  cDchleii  run  uiiiitdy  in  the  walls  of  the  ^^cala  tynipani 
Tlicy  unitt'  lo  form  the  rviin-  npiralet.  wliich  lie  under  the  r^pirji 
pinglioii.  Wir  (lisiingnisli  two  spiial  veins:  the  lower  (pos' 
rcriorl  cdIU'CI.':;  llio  blor)d  fnnii  the  first  and  part  of  the  secon< 
coil  i)f  the  coi-lilcii;  tiie  ii]>p(.T  (anterior)  drains  the  uppei 
scgnH-nls  ut'  ilio  cucldf.'a. 

Till'    alnivc-iiR'iitii)ncd    vas  pyiiiiiiiimx,  as    well  as    the    vm 
ifpiralc  which  runs  in   the  lynipanal    layer  of  the  niembraiis 
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baailaris,  o{)ens  into  the  vena  spiralis,  which  at  the  same  time 
carries  a  part  of  the  blood  from  the  ganglion  spirale. 

{c)  The  central  cochlea?-  vein  drains  the  blood  from  the 
lamina  spiralis  and  partly  from  the  spiral  ganglion.  It  opens 
into  the  vena  auditiva  interna. 

The  general  relations  of  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
cochlea  are   shown  in  Fig.  273,  taken  from  Eichler's  work. 

{4)     Lymph  Paths  in  the  Labyrinth, 

The  ductus  endolymphatic  as  widens  out  to  form  a  flat  sac 
{saccus  endolymphaticus)y  which  lies  at  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  bone,  between  two  folds  of  the  dura  mater.  It  commu- 
nicates with  the  subdural  lymph  spaces  by  means  of  fine  canals. 

The  perilymphatic  spaces  are  placed  in  communication  with 
the  subarachnoideal  space  mainly  by  means  of  the  ducim  peri- 
lymp/iati<^us.  Besides  the  lymph  spaces,  the  blood-vessels  are 
surrounded  by  perivascular  spaces. 

(6)    The  Middle  Ear. 

The  tympanic  cavity  lies  in  the  temporal  bone,  bounded  on 
the  outside  by  the  membrana  tympani.  It  contains  three  small 
bones  or  ossicles,  the  stapes,  malleus,  and  incus.  The  entire 
lining  membrane  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  flat  cells.  In  the 
region  of  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube  it  possesses  more 
than  one  layer  of  ciliated  cells.  Small  alveolar  glands,  such 
as  have  been  described  by  some  authors,  occur  here  only 
exceptionally. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  covered 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  ciliated  epithelial  cells,  which 
are  arranged  in  a  double  layer.  In  the  cartilaginous  parts 
these  cells  are  higher,  and  among  them  are  found  goblet  cells. 
The  ciliary  movement  is  directed  toward  the  pharynx.  The 
stratum  proprium,  which  consists  of  a  fibrillar  connective  tissue, 
is  united  with  the  periosteum  in  the  bony  parts.  In  the  carti- 
laginous parts,  on  the  contrary — i.  e.,  in  the  region  of  the 
ostium  pharyngeum — there  are  mucous  glands  and  collections 
of  leucocytes  to  form  adenoid  tissue.     There  are  formed  here 
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lymph  follicles,  which  taken  together  are  called  tubal  tonsils. 
The  cartilage  of  the  tube  presents  the  structure  of  fibrous 
cartilage  in  the  pharyngeal  section.  Sometimes  elastic  tissue 
also  is  present  in  this  cartilage.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the 
tube  the  cartihige  is  hyaline. 

(c)    The  Outer  Ear. 

The  tympanic  membrane  (drum)  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  middle  and  the  outer  ear.  It  is  made  up  of  three 
layers:  the  innermost  or  a  continuation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanic  cavity ;  the  outermost,  on  the  contrary, 
is  connected  with  the  covering  of  the  external  meatus.  From 
within  outward  the  layers  are : 

(1)  The  mucous  layer  (stratum  mueosum) ; 

(2)  The  fibrous  layer  (lamina  propria) ;  and 

(3)  The  cutaneous  layer  (stratum  cutaneum). 

(1)  The  stratum  mueosum  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  flat 
epithelial  cells  and  a  thin  connective- tissue  sheath  which  is 
intimately    connected    with    the   fibrous   layer. 

(2)  The  lamina  propria  is  made  up  of  two  layers  of 
connective-tissue  fibres,  the  inner  circular  and  the  outer 
radial.  Tlie  two  lavers  are  bound  toojether  bv  a  little  loose 
connective    tissue. 

(3)  The  dratnui  cutaneum  consists  of  stratified  epithelium 
and  a  thin  connective-tissue  corium  in  which  no  papiihe  are 
present.  The  epithelium  is  made  up  of  a  Malpighian  layer 
of  one  or  two  rows  of  cells  and  manv  lavers  of  corneous  non- 
nucleated  epithelial   cells. 

The  skin  of  the  external  meatus  has  a  different  structure  iu 
its  various  j)arts.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  firm  and  the  corium 
shows  only  very  poorly  developed  papilhe.  Numerous  hairs 
and  si'baceous  glands  occur  here.  Lai*ge  coil  glands  (glauduhe 
ceruminosjv),  whose  structure  resenihlcs  that  of  large  swt^at 
glands,  are  also  found.  Two  ])arts  can  be  recognized  in  these 
fflands :  the  sccretin<r  bodv  of  the  ^land  and  the  duct.  The 
first  consists  of  a  laver  of  cubical  <i:]and  cells,  a  layer  of  smooth 
muscle  cells,  and  a    homogeneous    membrana    proju'ia.       The 
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ducts  are  lined  with  a  double  layer  of  epithelial  cells.  Tlu^ 
cells  throughout  the  whole  gland  show  a  cuticular  border  on 
the  side  toward  the  lumen.  These  glandular  tubules  are  dis- 
tinguished from  sweat  glands  by  their  wide  lumena,  and  by 
tlie  fact  that  the  gland  cells  contain  granules  of  different  kinds. 
Of  these,  the  most  numerous  are  yellowish-brown  pigment 
granules.  Other  granules  resemble  fat  in  their  action  toward 
osmic  acid,  although  their  other  properties  do  not  correspond 
with  this  (Schwalbe).  These  coil  glands  open  in  the  newborn 
into  the  hair  follicles.  In  the  adult,  on  the  contrary,  their 
orifices  are  on  the  free  skin  surface  near  the  hair  follicles 
(Alzheimer). 

The  cerumen  or  wax  consists  of  a  secretion  of  the  coil  glands 
(fat  droplets  and  pigment  granules),  together  with  hairs  and 
desquamated   epithelial    cells. 

The  cartilage  of  the  external  meatus  is  elastic  like  that  of 
the  auricle. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  ear  drum  are  derived  partly  from  the 
vessels  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  partly  from  those  of  the 
external  meatus.  Here  two  vascular  networks  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  inner  of  which  lies  under  the  stratum  mucosum, 
while  the  outer  is  situated  between  the  epidermis  and  the 
lamina  propria.  Each  of  these  networks  surrounds  the  handle 
of  the  malleus,  and  forms  a  ridge  around  the  border  of  the 
tympanic  membrane.  The  vessels  of  the  central  part  and  those 
of  the  edge  of  the  membrane  are  thus  connected.  Venous 
vessels  of  both  plexuses  anastomose  with  one  another  by  means 
of  perforating  branches  (Moos).  The  lymph-vessels  of  the 
ear  drum  have  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  the  blood- 
vessels. Fine  networks  of  nerves  have  been  found  in  this 
region. 

4.    OLFACTORY  ORGAN. 

Having  in  view  the  structure  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
the  nasal  cavity  may  be  divided  into  three  regions : 

(1)  The  regio  vestibularis; 

(2)  The  regio  respiratoria ;  and 

(3)  The  regio  olfactoria. 
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(1)  The  regio  vestibularis  is  covered  with  a  contiouation  of 
the  outer  skin,  whicli  gradualiy  takes  on  the  character  of  a 
mucous  membrane.  The  outer  layer  is  a  stratified  pavement 
epithelium  which  contains  hairs,  sebaceous  glands,  and  sweat 
glands.  A  short  distance  from  the  outside,  however,  the  hairs 
and  glands  disappear,  the  epithelium  becomes  like  that  of  a 
mucous  membrane,  and  mucous   glands  are   found. 

(2)  The  transition  from  this  region  to  the  regio  respiratoria 
varies  in  dififerent  individuals.  Usually  it  is  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  a  layer  of  ciliated  epithelial  cells,  the  nuclei  of 
which  are  at  various  levels.  Goblet  cells  are  present  in  vary- 
ing number.  The  connective-tissue  tunica  propria  is  thinner 
in  the  accessory  nasal  cavities  than  elsewhere.  It  contains 
usually  a  great  many  leucocytes,  which  wander  through  the 
epithelium  into  the  nasal  cavity.  Branched  tubular  glands — 
mucous,  serous,  and  mixed — are  present. 


(->)  The  rcyiu  olfiieloria  is  distinguished  t'roiu  its  Murrouiid- 
iiigs  by  its  yellow  coloration.  The  olfactory  epithelium  char- 
iicteristic  of  tliis  region  is  made  up  of  a  single  layer  of  cylindri- 
cal cells  whose  nuclei  lie  at  different  levels.  Two  kinds  of  cells 
ciin  be  dislirigiii,slieJ  :  the  olfactory  cells,  aiul  the  supporting 
evils  (Fig.  1^74). 

The  filfarlorif  irlln  are  peripherally  placed,  bipolar  ganglion 
cells,   ihe    bodies  of  which  lie  in    the  epithelial    Ia3'er.      The 
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nucleus  is  rouud,  with  a  distinct  nucleolus,  and  the  protoplasm 
forms  a  spindle-sliaped  cell  sending  out  two  processes.  The 
upper  one,  whicli  reaches  to  the  free  surface  of  tlie  epithelial 
layer,  is  very  short.  It  bears  on  its  free  end  a  number  (six 
to  eight)  of  firm  short  hairs.  The  lower  thinner  process  passes 
over  to  form  the  axis  cylinder  of  a  centripetal  nerve  fibre, 
which   runs   to   the    bulbus   olfactorius   (Fig.  274). 

The  supporting  cells  (Fig.  274)  are  in  many  ways  com- 
parable with  the  Miiller's  fibres  of  the  retina.  They  are  epi- 
thelial cells  of  a  cylindrical  form,  which  become  smaller  at  the 


Vertical  BectiMi  through  the 


ibrsne  of  the  i«sio  olfavtorla  of  a  nbhit. 


lower  end.  Small  depressions  in  the  lateral  surfaces  are  often 
.seen.  These  are  filled  up  by  the  bodies  of  the  olfactory  cells. 
The  basal  ends  of  these  cells  are  often  forked,  so  that  they 
touch  the  basal  membrane  with  two  or  more  parts.  The  oval 
nuclei  lie  at  the  same  level  in  the  thicker  pirt  of  the  cell. 
The  protoplasm  contains  yellowish  pigment,  which  gives  to  this 
part  of  the  mucous  membrane  a  characteristic  color.  The  sup- 
|X)rting  cells  pas.sess  a  fine  cuticular  border.  The  borders  of 
all  the  cells  stand  in  such  close  connection  with  one  another 
that  they  form  a  membrane,  the  membrana  Hmifafi^  olfaetoria, 
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elongated  cells,  the  peripheral  ends  of  which  usually  are  drawn 
out  into  points  which  project  into  the  gustatory  pore.  The 
uucleus  lies  in  the  thickened  part  of  the  cell,  and  may  be  at 
either  end. 

2.  The  gustatory  cells  are  much  like  the  supporting  cells  in 
appearance.  They  are  long  spindle-shaped  cells,  which  are 
thickened  in  the  region  of  the  nucleus.  At  the  peripheral  free 
end  each  possesses  a  refractive  hair-like  structure  which  pro- 
jects into  the  gustatory  pore. 


-f 


Tiuite  hu<[!i  from  the  pii|iillii  fi>liiLlii  i>rii  ohhit.    x  H50. 

Flat  branched  basal  cells  hiive  been  described  by  F.  Her- 
mann at  the  barie  of  tlie  taste  buds.  These  liave  probably  tlie 
function  of  supporting  cells. 

Accordinj;  to  newer  investigations  (Retzius,  Arnstein. 
V.  Ixinliosst'k),  the  gustatory  cells  are  connected  with  the 
gior'sophiiryiigeal  nerve  only  l)y  contact.  The  branches  of  thi^ 
nerve  form  ii  network  in  the  tunica  propria,  from  which  fine 
bundles  of  fibres  proceed  to  make  up  a  subepitlielial  plexus. 
Some  of  ilie  ticrve  liljres,  wiiicli  are  both  meduilated  and 
non-medullaied.  cnifr  tiie  taste  Inids,  wliile  others  end  Ije- 
twwn  ili<se  structures.  Tiie  uilrtiijiniinal  nerve  fihres — i.  e., 
thiwe  entering  tlie  bud — give  off  uunnrous  Iiranches  wliicb 
surround  the  cells  of  llii-  bud:-,  particularly  the  gustatory  cellti. 
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and  run  almost  up  to  the  gustatory  pore.  They  end  by  means 
of  minute  swellings  which  lie  on  the  gustatory  cells.  The 
intergemmal  fibres  which  end  between  the  taste  buds  do  not 
differ  in  their  termination  from  other  free  nerve-endings  in 
stratified  pavement  epithelium.  Their  dendritic  end  branches 
run  to  the  most  superficial  layers  of  corneous  epithelium, 
where  they  terminate  in   fine  end  bulbs. 


GENERAL  MIOROSOOPIO  TEOHNIQITE. 

1.    THE  MICBOSCOPE. 

Although  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  theory  of  the  microscope,  it  is  nevertheless 
necessary  to  give  an  outline  of  its  main  parts.  Two  kinds  of 
microscopes  may  be  spoken  of:  the  simple  microscopey  which 
contains  only  simple  lenses,  and  the  compound  microscope,  in 
which  there  are  many  lens  systems.  The  latter  instrument  is 
much  more  powerful  than  the  former.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  stand  and  the  lenses. 

The  stand  consists  of  an  upright  column  which  rests  on 
a  wide  base.  Fastened  to  this  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  in 
which  fits  the  tube  which  contains  the  lenses.  There  is  also  a 
platform  or  stage  for  the  object  examined,  and  a  mirror.  The 
stage,  which  is  situated  between  the  tube  and  the  mirror,  has  at 
the  point  opposite  the  end  of  the  tube  a  round  hole  through 
which  the  light  rays  are  reflected  from  the  mirror  to  the  object. 
The  intensity  of  this  light  is  regulated  by  a  diaphragm,  which 
is  placed  under  the  opening  in  the  stage.  This  may  be  the 
so-called  iris  diaphragm,  which  can  be  controlled  by  tlie  hand, 
so  that  the  opening  may  be  made  any  size  that  is  wished.  The 
mirror  usually  possesses  a  flat  surface  on  one  side,  which  ij^ 
used  with  low  magnifications;  and  a  concave  surface  on  the 
other  side,  to  be  used  when  higher  magnifications  are  employed. 
With  the  concave  mirror  the  lisjht  ravs  are  converged  on  the 
object.     In  order  to  concentrate  the  light  rays  still  more,  the 
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^j-called  Abbe's}  condenser  is  used.     This  i^  of  especxml  si 
when  very  high  jiowers  are  ased. 

The  tul>e  of  the  microscope  can  in  mot*t  instmmecin-  h^ 
iuo%'ed  up  and  down  by  two  mechanisjms,  the  roanse  adjuj^^n^^  f*^^^ 
which  con^-iata  of  a  rack  and  pinion;  and  the  ^'i»-f  adjmjtim*f7*f:, 
whicli  \A  made  up  of  a  micrometer  screw  at  the  upper  en«i  or  rh^^- 
ipright  column.  By  turning  this  to  the  right  or  left,  the  nit»- 
mav  ^M'  lowercffi  or  rained  bv  a  fraction  of  a  millimetre. 

The  Cjijjential  part  of  the  microscope  is  the  lens  sfv^cem- 
There  are  two  jiart^  of  this,  the  f/inilnr  (eye  piecei  anJ  the 
f^jjecllre.  The  ocular  fits  in  the  up{>er  end  of  the  tube,  whil- 
the  objective  screws  into  its  lower  end.  The  ocular  is  a 
hollow  cylinder  with  a  lens  at  each  end.  The  upi>er  lens  is  tn- 
fH'ular  lenjf,  the  lower  one,  the  collfictive  h  na.  The  object iv- 
consists  of  a  whole  seri<«  of  convex  lenses  (three  or  four  .  of 
which  the  snialh^t  one  lying  next  the  object  to  be  examine*]  i- 
cjdled  the  front  lens.  We  distinguish  two  kinds  of  ofcyei-tives. 
the  dr;/  If-nn  and  the  oil-immersiofi  lens.  The  first  serve??  all 
ordinary  pur[K)S^?s;  while  the  latter  is  use<l  in  the  study  of  finer 
cellular  and  nuclear  structure,  as  well  as  in  bacteriological 
study.     The  (liff<;rence  between   these  two  kinds  of  lenses  e«:»n- 

sistH  in  the  i)resence  of  a  layer  of  air  Ijctween  the  drv  lens  and 

I  •  » 

tlie  object  ;  whih*  with  the  iniiiier<ioii  lens  tli(M'e  is  interposed  a 
niediiini  b(.*tween  th(*  Umis  and  the  obj(*ct,  which  has  a  refractive 
index  nearly  e^|n:il  to  tliiit  of  glass.  This  is  of  ini})ortance. 
beeanse  the  rays  of  light  from  the  object  must  pass  through  tht* 
<'over  ;rhi'^^  into  the  jiir  before  they  reach  the  objective.  In 
passing  over  from  th(j  glass  to  tlie  air  the  rays  are  bent  out- 
ward, and  a  [)arl  of  them  thus  <lo  not  (*nter  the  objective.  By 
using  a  denser  medium  than  air  tliis  difficulty  is  obviated. 
For  this  |>urj)ose  cedar  oil  gen(^rally  is  used — Ji  drop  is  phiced 
on  the  (M)ver  glass  over  the  object,  and  the  tube  lowered  until 
the  front  lens  enters  the  oil. 

In  recent  vrars  Karl  Zeiss  in  Jena  has  devised  the  so-called 
aiffK'hnniKifir  ohjrctivc,  \)\  wliieli  the  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberration  is  overcome. 

A  convenient    l»ul    nnessenlial   addition    to  the  stand    is  the 
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so-called  nose-piece.  This  is  a  revolving  objective  holder,  by 
which  the  objectives  may  easily  be  changed.  The  nose-piece 
may  be  arranged  for  the  reception  of  two  to  live  lenses — 
usually  three. 

Finally,  some  practical  points  in  the  use  of  the  microscope 
mav  be  mentioned : 

(a)  The  lenses  and  mirror  should  be  cleaned  only  with  fine, 
soft  cloths.  Xylol  and  other  fluids  which  dissolve  Canada 
balsam  should  not  be  used. 

{b)  The  best  light  is  obtained  from  a  sky  covered  with 
white  clouds.  Direct  sunlight  is  usually  not  good.  Artificial 
light  never  gives  as  good  results  as  indirect  sunlight.  The 
Auer  light  and  the  incandescent  electric  light  are  the  best 
artificial  sources,  if  used  with  a  blue  ghuss  over  the  diaphragm. 

{c)  Strong  objectives  need  a  strong  light.  With  weak  mag- 
nifications the  flat  mirror  can  be  used ;  with  higher  powers, 
the  concave  mirror ;  and  with  the  highest  enlargement  a  con- 
denser is  necessary. 

{d)  With  strong  magnification  the  diaphragm  may  be 
enlarged;    with  low  powers  a  small  opening  is  used. 

{e)  The  focal  distance  of  weiik  lenses  is  great.  The  stronger 
the  lens  the  shorter  the  focal  distance. 

(/)  Every  object  should  be  examined  first  with  weak  mag- 
nification, and  afterward  with  higher  powers. 

{g)  Objectives  with  weak  oculars  give  clearer  pictures  than 
with  strong  ones.  It  is  better  to  use  a  strong  objective  with  a 
weak  ocular  than  a  weak  objective  with  a  strong  ocular. 

(A)  By  means  of  the  micrometer  screw  different  levels  of 
the  same  preparation  may  be  studied. 

2.  THE  PBEPABATION  OF  SPECIMENS  FOB  MICBOSCOPIO  STUDY. 

The  elements  of  the  animal  organism  may  be  investigated, 
either  in  the  living  condition,  or  after  having  been  prepared 
by  special  methods. 

Only  a  few  things  can  be  studied  under  the  microscope  with- 
out pre[)aration.  Among  these,  may  be  mentioned  fluids  such 
as    blood,  urine,  spermatic  fluid,  etc.     A  drop  is  placed  on  a 
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*^\Hm  jilule  and  ii<  ai%'ered  over  with  a  cover  giaa^  and  examineti. 
Thin  rn';mhrane$<  alBO  '^.  y.,  omentum,  mesenterv.  fascice  may 
be  examinerl  in  the  frer^h  condition  bv  spreading  them  oat  over 
a  glais^  j^ide  and  keeping  them  moist  bv  means  of  an  indifierpot 
fluid,  8uch  as  blood  serum,  physiological  salt  solution^  etc.  In 
investigating  larger  organs  we  must  separate  the  morphological 
units  from  one  another  or  cut  the  tissue  into  thin  sections. 

'a)  Iiolatiini  mad  Teacmg  of  Tiasoes. 

By  nH'ans  of  two  sliarp  needles  fre><li  tissue  may  be  torn 
apart  ro  that  its  elements  are  isolated.  It  is  best  to  have  the 
tissue  immersed  in  a  drop  or  two  of  normal  salt  solution. 
8uch  tis.siurH  as  tendon,  muscle,  and  nerves  can  be  studied  in 
this  way  to  advantage.  The  elements  of  many  tissues,  however, 
cannot  Ije  isolated  so  easilv.  In  such  instances  the  cement 
sulistance  which  binds  the  elements  together  should  be  dis- 
solved out  by  means  of  maceration.  The  most  useful  fluids 
for  this  jiurjiose  are    the  following: 

la)  Ranvier*H  Dilute  Alcohol  (33  per  cent.). — This  may  Y^e 
made  by  adding  Co  cc.  of  distilled  water  to  555  cc.  of  96  per 
cent,  nh'ohol.  This  is  a  specially  good  fluid  for  isolating 
ef)ith(flial  cells.  Small  pieces  of  tissue  which  have  been  left  in 
t]ut  ;il(;ohol  from  six  lo  tweritv-four  hours  mav  easily  be  tea.-tMl 
out. 

(Ij)  Poff/xslti/ft  or  Hodiinn  hydrate  is  most  useful  in  a  solution 
of  \\n  per  cent.,  f(r)r  the  isolation  of  muscle  elements  (twenty 
miiiutCH)  and  the  eh^ments  of  nails  (three  to  five  hours).  For 
the  study  of  hairs  a  4.0  per  cent,  solution  is  used  for  tliree  or 
four  (hiys.  The  elements  should  be  examined  in  a  solutiofi  of 
the  name  slren^-th  as  that  in  which  thev  have  been  macerated. 
Water  shouhl  not  he  added.  Care  shoidd  be  taken  not  to  let 
lh(*  lens  of  th(t  objective  touch  the  fluids. 

(r)  Very  dilute  forf/ta/ln  (0.25  per  cent.)  or  potassium  bi- 
(thromate  (0.1  per  cent.)  may  b(»  used  for  th(^  isolation  of  ej)ithe- 
lial  cells.    1'issue.s  sliouM  he  left  in  these  fluids  one  to  two  da  vs. 

((/)  Ui/(lrfK'hl(»rir  (/rid  is  usei'ul  in  isolatin^r  the  kidnev 
tubules.      It  should  act  for  from  tvn  to  twentv-four  hours. 
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Many  other  fluids  may  be  used  for  special  preparations 
{e,  g.y  nitric  acid  (5  per  cent.)  for  the  isolation  of  muscle 
elements,  sodium  bicarbonate  for  the  demonstration  of  base- 
ment membranes,  pancreatin  in  the  study  of  connective  tissue, 
and  the  various  destructive  methods  in  the  isolation  of  the 
frameworks  of  organs). 

(fr)  Sectioning  of  Tissues. 

Another  method  of  demonstrating  the  finer  structure  of 
tissues  is  by  means  of  sections.  These  are  thin  slices  of  the 
tissue  (1-50  ft  thick),  which  are  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  either 
free  hand  or  with  the  help  of  an  apparatus  known  as  the  micro^ 
tome.  Free-hand  sections  have  the  advantage  of  being  obtained 
more  quickly  and  of  not  requiring  such  elaborate  preparation. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  be  cut  sufficiently  thin  for  all 
purposes;  they  are  not  of  uniform  thickness  throughout;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  cut  two  successive  sections  exactly  the  same 
thickness.  The  microtome  is  an  instrument  which  is  so  arranged 
that  the  object  to  be  cut  is  fixed  on  a  stand  which  may  be 
raised  one  or  more  micromillimetres  at  a  time.  The  knife  is 
fastened  to  a  sliding  stand,  so  that  a  section  is  cut  each  time  it 
is  drawn  back,  and  the  object  stand  raised.  Other  instruments 
have  the  knife  stationary,  and  the  object  stand  connected  with 
a  wheel  which  on  each  revolution  advances  the  object  toward 
the  knife  a  certain  number  of  micromillimetres.  There  is  an 
apparatus  attached  to  the  instrument  by  which  the  thickness 
of  the  sections  may  be  regulated.  By  means  of  this  the  mi- 
crometer screw  which  raises  the  object  may  be  set  so  that  the 
sections  are  all  cut  5,  10,  or  15.  etc.,  micromillimetres  thick. 

In  order  to  obtain  sections  of  this  kind,  the  tissues  should 
be  prepared  By  hardening  and  fixing  them,  so  that  they  are 
firm.  This  may  be  done  by  freezing.  Various  freezing  mixt- 
ures have  been  employed,  but  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  with 
the  carbon  dioxide  apparatus.  Several  instruments  have  been 
devised  for  the  use  of  this,  but  by  far  the  best  is  that  invented 
by  Bardeen.  Frozen  siections  cannot  be  cut  with  regularity 
thinner  than  15  //.     They  are  mainly  useful  where  it  is  neces- 
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nary  to  8ave  time  {e.g.y  in  diagnosis  during  a  surgical  operation), 
and  where  methods  of  maceration  or  digestion  are  to  \ye 
employed  in  the   ?5tudy  of  the  sections. 

Where  finer  and  more  minute  study  is  necessary,  the  sec- 
tions must  be  fixed  and  hardened  in  various  fluids,  and 
impregnated   with  paraffin  or   celloidin. 

ic)  Fixation  of  Tissues. 

By  this  term  we  mean  the  killing  and  fixing  of  the  fresh 
tissue  by  means  of  various  fixing  fluids  in  such  a  way  that  the 
structure  remains  unchanged.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent 
sut)sequent  shrinkage  of  the  tissue. 

Certain  general  rules  with  regard  to  the  use  of  fixing  fluids 
may  be  mentioned : 

(a)  Fixing  fluids  should  always  be  used  in  large  quantities 
— a  volume  fifty  to  a  hundred  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
tissue.  This  is  to  prevent  it^s  being  too  much  diluted  by  the 
fluids   of  the    tissue. 

{b)  The  pieces  of  tissue  used  should  be  as  small  as  possible. 
Where  a  large  section  is  necessary,  the  piece  of  tissue  can  be 
made  thin  and  the  section  cut  from  its  flat  surface. 

(r)  The  tissue  should  be  taken  perfectly  fresh  from  the 
aniinaTs   hodv. 

(d)  Fixing  fluids  should  be  prepared  freshly. 

(c)  In  th(3  bottom  of  the  flask  in  which  the  tissues  are  fixed, 
a  small  amount  of  cotton  wool  should  be  placed,  to  prevent  the 
soft  tissue  being  distorted  by  lying  against  the  bottom. 

The  most  useful  fixing  agents  are  the  following: 

(1)  Ahaohite  alcohol  is  a  good  fixing  medium  for  very  small 
piec(»s  of  tissue.  It  should  b(^  changed  often,  and  should  be 
allowed   to  act  for  six  to  twentv-four  hours. 

(2)  Pcroi^mir  acid  (0.5-1  per  cent,  solution)  can  be  used 
only  for  very  small  pieces  of  tissue.  It  has  small  powders  of 
pen(»tration.  Its  maximum  action  is  obtained  in  six  to  twenty- 
t()ur  hours.  It  should  be  kept  in  the  dark  in  a  glass-stoppered 
hotth'.  It  is  sometimes  betl(M'  to  add  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to 
the  fluid,  to  prevent  its  reduction.     The  vapor  of  osmie  acid  is 
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very  irritating  to  the  mucous  membranes^  and  the  eyes  should 
be  protected  in  using  it.  Osmic  acid  forms  a  part  of  many 
fixing  mixtures.  Tissues  fixed  thus  should  be  washed  for 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  running  water. 

(3)  F lemming' 8  fluid  (chrom-osmium-acetic  acid)  has  the 
following  constitution  :  1  per  cent,  chromic  acid,  15  partes ; 
2  per  cent,  osmic  acid,  4  parts ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  1  part.  The 
tissue  is  left  in  this  from  three  hours  to  three  days,  and  then 
waslied  one  day  in  running  water. 

(4)  Hermann's  fluid  (platinum-osmium-acetic  acid)  consists 
of  15  cc.  of  1  per  cent,  aqueous  platinum  chloride  solution  ; 
4  cc.  of  2  per  cent,  osmic  acid ;  1  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 
This  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  Flemming's  fluid.  It  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  expensive. 

The  last  three  fluids  can  be  used  in  relatively  small 
quantities. 

(5)  3ruller'8  fluid  consists  of  2-2J  grammes  of  potassium 
bichromate,  1  gramme  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  100  cc.  of 
water.  A  large  quantity  of  this  fluid  should  be  used.  It 
should  be  kept  in  the  dark  when  used,  and  the  tissues  are  left 
in  it,  according  to  their  size,  for  from  six  weeks  to  three 
months.  In  the  first  weeks  the  fluid  should  be  changed  every 
dav  or  two,  and  after  that  twice  a  week.  Miiller's  fluid  is 
especially  useful  in  fixing  the  central  nervous  system.  Fairly 
large  pieces  of  tissue  can  be  used. 

(6)  ErlickVs  fluid  consists  of  2i  grammes  of  potassium 
bichromate,  1  gramme  of  copper  sulphate,  and  100  cc.  of 
water.  It  resembles  Miiller's  fluid  in  its  action,  but  fixes 
the  tissue  in  one-third  of  the  time. 

(7)  Corrosive  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury)  acts  best  as 
a  warm  saturated  solution  in  physiological  salt  solution,  with 
the  addition  of  1-5  cc.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  100  cc.  of  the 
fluid.  The  duration  of  its  action  varies  according  to  the  size 
and  density  of  the  tissue,  for  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours. 
With  fluids  containing  corrosive  sublimate,  no  metal  instruments 
should  be  used.  Tissues  so  fixed  should  be  washed  carefully  in 
running  water  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 
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(8)  Zenkei'^ 8 fluid  has  the  following  composition:  potassium 
bichromate,  2.5  grammes ;  sodium  sulphate,  1  gramme;  corro- 
sive sublimate,  5  grammes ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  5  cc. ;  water, 
100  cc.  Pieces  of  tissue  are  fixed  in  this  for  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  washed  in  running  water  for 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  This  is  a  particularly 
useful  fluid.     It  may  also  be  used  as  a  decalcifying  fluid. 

(d)    Hardening  of  Tissues. 

Hardening  is  brought  about  best  by  the  use  of  alcohol. 
The  tissue  should  be  taken  from  the  fixing  fluid,  washed  in 
running  water,  and  transferred  to  40-55  per  cent,  alcohol. 
From  here  it  is  put  successively  into  70  [>er  cent.,  85  per  cent., 
and  96  per  cent,  alcohol.  In  each  of  these  alcohols  it  is  left 
for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  In  96  per  cent,  alcohol 
it  is  left  longest,  the  fluid  being  changed  several  times.  All 
objects  fixed  in  corrosive  sublimate  should  be  washed  in  run- 
ning water  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  before 
being  transferred  to  alcohol.  If  this  is  not  done,  tincture  of 
iodine  may  be  added  to  the  70  ])er  cent. alcohol  and  the  tissue 
left  for  some  hours  in  this.  The  object  of  this  procedure  is 
to  get  rid  of  tiie  sublimate  crv.<tals  in  the  tissue. 

All  tissues,  with  the  exception  of  bone  nnd  some  hard 
connective  tissues  (c.  g,,  in  sclerotic  coat  of  eye,  in  penis),  may 
be  cut  into  sections  nfter  being  imbedded  in  paraffin  or  celloidin. 
Hone  should  first  be  dejH-ived  of  its  inorganic  material,  and 
n^sistant  connective  tissues  should  be  treated  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  nitric  acid. 

(e)    Decalcification  of  Bone. 

Onlv  tissues  which  have  been  fixed  and  hardened  should 
be  (lecalcified.  thresh  tissues  placed  in  decalcifving  fluids  lose 
the  structure  of  their  soft  j)arts. 

Pieces  ot'  horn'  are  placed  in  a  larsje  quantity  of  the  decal- 
cifvinu:  iluid,  which  is  chan<^ed  occasionallv.  Bv  means  of  a 
sharj)  needle  it  is  possil)le  to  determine  when  the  decalcification 
is  complete.     Some  bone>  are  decalcified  much  more  easily  than 
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Others.  The  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  containing  the  in- 
ternal ear  is  especially  resistant  to  these  fluids.  The  following 
fluids  are  the  most  useful : 

(a)  Nitric  Acid. — Aqueous  solutions  should  have  a  strength 
of  from  1  to  9  per  cent.  The  time  required  varies  considerably. 
Foetal  or  very  small  bones  are  decalcified  in  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion in  from  three  to  ten  days.  For  large  pieces  of  adult 
bone  and  for  teeth,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  3  to  9  per  cent, 
solution  for  many  days.  After  decalcification  the  tissue  should 
be  washed  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  running  water. 

(b)  Hydrochloric  Add. — This  is  more  generally  useful  than 
nitric  acid.  It  should  be  used  in  a  0.5  to  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solu- 
tion. In  order  to  prevent  a  swelling  of  the  tissues,  normal  salt 
solution  may  be  used  instead  of  water.  Ebner's  hydrochloric- 
acid-salt  solution  is  made  up  of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  salt 
diluted  with  2  volumes  of  water,  together  with  from  2  to  5  per 
cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  This  fluid  acts  slowly  and  should  be 
changed  often. 

(c)  Zenker  8  fluid  is  useful  in  decalcifying  small  pieces  of 
bone.     It  should  be  allowed  to  act  for  from  two  to  three  davs. 

{d)  A  mixture  of:  chromic  acid,  1  part;  picric  acid,  1  part; 
glacial  acetic  acid,  5  parts:  is  a  good  decalcifying  fluid  for  small 
bones. 

(/)    Infiltration  of  Tissue  with  Oelloidin  and  ParafSn. 

In  order  to  cut  fixed  and  hardened  objects  into  sections,  it 
is  necessarv  to  infiltrate  them  with  a  substance  of  even  and 
firm  consistency.  The  substances  commonly  used  are  celloidin, 
parafiin,  and  photoxylin.  The  tissue  should  be  entirely  de- 
hvdrnted  hv  means  of  absolute  alcohol.  For  infiltration  with 
celloidin,  this  substance  should  be  di&solved  in  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  This  takes  two  or 
three  davs,  and  a  thick  homosieneous  fluid  results.  Three  dif- 
ferent  thicknesses  of  this  should  be  prepared  in  closely  stoppered 
jars.  Photoxylin  is  dissolved  similarly.  It  is  more  expen- 
sive thnn  celloidin,  but  has  the  advantaj^e  of  being  more  trans- 
parent.     After   being    dehydrated    in   absolute    alcohol,   the 
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tissues  to  be  infiltrated  are  transferred  to  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  After  remainiug  in  tliis 
for  twenty-four  hours  they  are  transferred  to  the  thinnest  of 
the  three  celloidin  solutions,  and  left  for  forty-eight  hours. 
From  this  they  are  put  into  medium  thick  celloidin  and  left 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  into  thick  celloidin  for  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  Large  pieces  of  tissue  should 
be  left  in  the  celloidin  solutions  a  longer  time.  After  becoming 
thoroughly  saturated  with  celloidin  the  object  is  lifted  out  and 
placed  on  a  block  of  wood,  or  pressed  wood  fibre  cut  in  a  size 
to  fit  the  microtome.  The  object  is  put  in  the  position  desired 
for  sectioning,  and  a  few  drops  of  thick  celloidin  allowed  to 
harden  over  it.  This  fixes  it  firmly  on  the  block,  and  sur- 
rounds  it  with  a  layer  of  celloidin,  which  on  evaporation 
becomes  firm.  When  the  surface  of  the  celloidin  is  somewhat 
hardened,  the  block  is  placed  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol  until  the 
whole  object  is  firm  and  hard.  This  usually  requires  from 
twelve  to  forty-eight  hours.  With  large  pieces  of  tissue  it  is 
better  to  place  the  object  in  a  glass  dish  and  cover  it  with 
thick  celloidin.  This  is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly  until  the 
whole  dish  of  celloidin  is  firm  and  hard.  The  tissue  is  then 
cut  out  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  celloidin  and 
fastened  to  Ji  block. 

For  infiUrnthnx  with  paraffin^  one  requires  pure  paraflfin, 
which  melts  at  various  temperatures.  Two  kinds  are  com- 
monly ui^ed,  a  soft  paraffin,  melting  at  45°  C,  and  a  hard 
paraffin,  melting  at  o6°-o7°  C.  There  is  needed  also  a  ther- 
mostat, or  a  paraffin  oven,  which  is  so  arranged  that  the 
temperature  can   be  kept  constant. 

The  piece  of  tissue  which  is  to  be  infiltrated  with  paraffin 
should  he  entirelv  delivdrated  in  absolute  alcohol.  From  this 
it  should  he  put  into  some  fluid  in  which  paraflfin  can  be 
dissolved.  For  this  purpose  xylol  may  be  used.  Tissues 
are  left  in  this  for  from  ten  to  thirtv  minutes.  Instead  of 
this,  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  1  part  of 
chloroform  may  be  emi)loved  for  from  two  to  twelve  hours. 
Pure  chloroform  may  be  used  for  from  two  to  six  hours.      If 
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xylol  is  used,  the  tissues  are  transferred  to  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  paraffin  in  xylol  for  two  hours,  and  from  this  to  melted 
soft  paraffin.  If  a  chloroform  solution  is  used,  the  tissues  are 
placed  for  twelve  hours  in  a  saturated  solution  of  paraffin  in 
chloroform,  and  from  this  to  soft  paraffin.  In  the  latter  sub- 
stance the  tissues  are  left  for  from  one-quarter  to  two  hours, 
and  then  transferred  to  melted  hard  paraffin,  and  left  in  this 
for  from  one-quarter  to  two  hours.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  hot  paraffin  as  short  a  time  as  is  possible  for 
their  complete  infiltration.  For  small  pieces,  fifteen  minutes 
are  sufficient.  In  cold  weather  hard  paraffin  is  difficult  to  cut, 
although  thinner  sections  can  be  made  with  hard  than  with 
soft  paraffin.  When  the  tissues  have  become  thoroughly 
infiltrated  with  the  paraffin,  they  are  placed  together  with  a 
quantity  of  paraffin  in  a  small  paper  box,  which  may  be  made 
by  folding  ordinary  paper  to  the  required  shape ;  or  they  may 
be  placed  in  a  watch  glass  the  bottom  of  which  has  been  covered 
with  a  little  glycerin.  The  pieces  of  tissue  are  placed  in  their 
proper  position,  and  the  whole  is  cooled  quickly  in  cold 
water. 

The  method  of  cutting  sections  with  the  microtome  differs 
somewhat  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  object  has  been 
imbedded.  Tissue  imbedded  in  celloidin  is  fastened,  as  de- 
scribed, to  a  block  of  wood  or  wood  fibre,  and  fixed  firmly  in 
the  microtome.  The  knife  is  placed  in  the  knife-holder  of  the 
microtome,  so  that  it  is  drawn  through  the  tissue  very  obliquely. 
It  should  be  slanted  so  much  that  nearly  the  whole  edge  of  the 
knife  passes  through  the  piece  of  tissue.  The  surface  of  the 
knife  should  be  kept  flooded  with  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the 
object  also  should  be  kept  moist.  The  sections  which  are  cut 
are  floated  out  in  the  alcohol  on  the  knife,  and  are  removed 
by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  brush  to  a  vessel  of  70  per  cent, 
alcohol,  where  they  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time 
without  being  injured. 

Tissues  imbedded  in  paraffin  should  be  fastened  to  a  block 
by  melting  the  lower  surface  of  the  mass  of  paraffin.  The  knife 
should  be  placed  with  the  edge  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis 
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of  the  microtome.  Whereas  in  cutting  celloidin  sections  nearly 
the  whole  edge  of  the  knife  is  used,  in  paraffin  sections  only  a 
small  part  of  the  edge  is  used.  With  large  objects,  however, 
the  knife  is  placed  obliquely  in  cutting  paraffin  sections  also. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  has  an  important  influence  on  the 
cutting  of  paraffin  sections.  If  the  paraffin  is  of  the  right  con- 
sistency, the  sections  should  be  quite  flat,  and  should  adhere  to 
one  another  at  the  edge,  so  that  what  is  known  as  a  "  ribbon  ** 
of  sections  is  obtained — i.  e.,  they  are  fastened  together  in  per- 
fect sequence.  Such  ribbons  may  sometimes  be  obtained  a  foot 
or  more  in  length,  consisting  of  what  are  called  serial  sections. 

If  the  paraffin  sections  do  not  flatten  as  they  should,  they 
may  be  made  to  do  so  by  floating  them  on  warm  30  per  cent, 
alcohol,  or  on  warm  water.  This  should  not  be  hot  enough 
to  melt  the  paraffin.  From  this  they  may  be  lifted  out  on  a 
glass  slide  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  thermostat  (at  85°  C)  for  from 
twelve  to  fortv-eifijht  hours.  This  treatment  causes  the  sections 
to  adhere  firnilv  to  the  slide,  so  that  thcv  may  be  stained  and 
mounted.  In  order  to  be  successful  in  this  method,  the  slides 
which  are  used  should  be  entirely  free  from  fat  or  dirt  of  any 
sort.  Simple  washing  with  soap  or  alcohol  is  not  sufficient. 
They  should  bo  washed  with  soap  and  water,  boiled  in  a  solu- 
tion of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  allowt^l  to  remain  several 
days  in  concentrated  sulj)huri(^  acid.  They  are  tlien  washed  in 
distilhnl  water  and  kej)t  until  used  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  They  should  be  handled  only  with  clean  instruments, 
and  not  with  tlie  Hiiiz;ers. 

Instead  of  this  method,  many  so-called  fixatives  niav  be 
used.  These  are  bv  no  means  so  «:ood.  A  common  method  is 
to  coat  the  slide  with  a  thin  laver  of  all)uniin.  Tiie  sections  are 
pressed  down  on  this  and  the  albumin  coairulated  by  heat. 
This  solution  of  alhiunin  is  made  as  follows:  epg  albumin, 
2:lvcoiin,  aa    ')()  o-ranmu's;  sodium   salicvlatc,  1    jjramme. 

Paraffin  sections,  after  tliev  have  been  fastened  firmlv  to  the 
slick?  l)y  ono  of  those  methods,  should  he  j)lace(l  in  xylol  for 
fiv(i  minutes.  This  dissolves  the  parailin  out  of  the  tissue. 
The  xylol  should  be  changed  once.     W  the  tissue  has  already 
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been  stained,  the  sections  may  be  mounted  directly  in  Canada 
balsam.  If  it  is  necessary  to  stain  the  sections,  they  should  be 
transferred  from  xylol  to  absolute  alcohol.  Since  most  of  the 
stains  are  aqueous  solutions,  the  sections  should  be  passed 
through  95  per  cent,  and  45  per  cent,  alcohol  before  being 
washed  with  water  and  placed  in  the  staining  fluid.  If  they 
are  transferred  directly  from  absolute  alcohol  to  water,  there  is 
<langer  of  their  being  loosened  from  the  slide. 

(fir)    Staining. 

The  object  of  staining  tissues  is  to  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  details  of  their  structure.  As  has  been  explained  in  the 
section  on  the  Blood,  many  stains  can  be  divided  into  three 
groups :  the  acid,  the  basic,  and  the  neutral  stains.  The  add 
stains  color  in  general  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  while  basic 
dyes  stain  the  nuclei.  This  aflSnity  of  special  parts  of  the  cell 
for  certain  stains  is  the  basis  of  what  is  known  as  differential 
staming.  In  the  commoner  examples  of  this,  the  nucleus  is 
stained  one  color,  and  the  protoplasm  another.  Other  stains 
have  a  special  affinity  fo**  tissues  or  parts  of  tissues.  These  are 
ciilled  specific  stains  [e.  ^.,  neuroglia  stain,  elastic  tissue  stain, 
etc.).  Tissues  may  be  stained  before  they  are  sectioned,  or 
the  sections  themselves  mav  be  stained. 

The  most  useful  stains  in  general  laboratory  work  are  men- 
tioned briefly  here,  while  the  stains  used  for  special  purposes 
are  spoken  of  in  the  section  on  Special  Technique. 

Carmine, — This  serves  well  for  staining  tissues  before  they 
are  cut.  The  alcoholic  borax  carmine  of  Grenacher  is  one  of 
the  best  solutions.  It  is  made  as  follows:  In  100  cc.  of  a  4 
percent,  aqueous  borax  solution  there  are  dissolved  by  boiling 
2-3  grammes  of  carmine;  100  grammes  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol 
are  added,  and  after  standing  for  a  considerable  time  the  solu- 
tion is  filtered.  The  already  hardened  pieces  of  tissue  are 
placed  in  this  filtered  solution  for  from  one  to  three  days. 
From  this  they  are  transferred  to  acid  alcohol  (4-6  drops  of 
HCl  in  100  cc.  of  70  per  cent,  alcohol),  in  which  a  differen- 
tiation takes  place.     The  stain  remains  in  the  nuclei,  and  is 
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washed  out  of  the  protoplasm.  This  usually  takes  twenty- 
four  hours  or  longer,  and  the  acid  alcohol  should  be  changed 
often. 

Alum  carmine  of  Grenadier  is  a  pure  nuclear  stain.  It  is 
prepared  as  follows :  2  grammes  of  carmine  are  boiled  in  5  per 
cent,  aqueous  alum  solution  for  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
On  cooling,  it  is  filtered,  and  2  drops  of  carbolic  acid  added. 
Sections  are  stained  in  this  for  five  minutes  or  longer.  There 
is  no  danger  of  overstaining.  Very  small  pieces  of  tissue  may 
also  be  stained  in  this  fluid. 

Delafield^s  Hcemaloxylin. — Two  grammes  of  crystallized 
hsematoxylin  are  dissolved  in  12.5  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol ;  this 
solution  is  poured  into  200  cc.  of  concentrated  aqueous  ammo- 
nium-alum solution.  It  is  left  for  from  three  to  four  days  in 
an  open  vessel  in  the  light,  and  then  filtered  and  mixed  with  50 
cc.  of  pure  glycerin  and  50  cc.  of  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  then 
filtered  a  second  time,  and  after  standing  for  several  weeks  is 
ready  to  use.  It  is  best  to  use  this  stain  very  dilute ;  1  or 
2  drops  in  20-50  cc.  of  distilled  water  make  a  solution 
which  gives  a  good  nuclear  stain  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours.  Mucus  and  the  ground  substance  of  hyaline  cartilage 
are  also  stained  blue  by  this  method. 

llfvmalum  (P.  Mayer)  is  prepared  from  crystidlized  haema- 
tein,  1  gramme  of  which  is  dissolved  either  in  50  cc.  of  90  per 
cent,  alcohol  (with  warinin^:),  or  in  a  small  quantity  of 
glycerin,  and  mixed  with  1  litre  of  5  per  cent,  alum  solution. 
This  is  filtered,  and  is  ready  for  use  at  once.  It  may  be  used 
for  sections  or  ])ioces  of  tissue.  Sections  are  stained  almost 
immediately,  while  pieces  of  tissue  require  from  Iwenty-four  to 
fortv-eio;lit  hours.  For  washins;  out  the  tissues  or  sections,  it 
is  best  to  use  1-2  per  cent,  sohition  of  alum.  This  gives  a 
pure  nuclear  stain. 

Htvntafoxjiliti'iron'alvin  (Heidenhain)  is  used  for  thin  sec- 
tions of  tissue  which  has  been  hardened  in  corrosive  sublimate. 
These  are  immersed  in  a  1.5-4  per  cent,  (for  centrosomes,  2.5 
per  cent.)  solution  of  iron  alum  for  from  one-half  to  three 
hours  (for  centrosomes,  six  to  twelve  hours).     They  are  washed 
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carefully  in  tap  water  and  transferred  to  0.5  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  lisematoxylin  and  left  for  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours.  After  being  washed  in  water  they  are  differ- 
entiated in  the  iron-alum  solution.  They  are  then  washed  for 
one-fourth  to  one  hour  in  running  tap  water,  dehydrated, 
cleared,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  This  method  demonstrates 
the  centrosomes,  chromatin,  secretory  capillaries  (bile  capil- 
laries), and  microsomes.  The  protoplasm  may  be  counter- 
stained  in  a  dilute  solution  of  acid  rubin. 

Anilin  dyes  (for  classification,  see  section  on  Blood). 

Safranin  is  an  excellent  nuclear  stain.  One  way  of  prepar- 
ing it  is  to  dissolve  1  gramme  of  safranin  in  100  grammes  of 
absolute  alcohol,  and  after  several  days  to  add  200  cc.  of  dis- 
tilled water.  Sections  stained  for  twenty-four  hours  in  this 
solution  should  be  differentiated  in  absolute  alcohol.  Sections 
of  tissues  fixed  in  Flemming's  fluid  may  be  differentiated  in 
absolute  alcohol  which  contains  1  gramme  of  HCl  to  1000 
grammes  of  alcohol.  The  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  is  colored 
a  bright  red. 

Thionin  is  a  valuable  anilin  dye.  In  1  ))er  cent,  aqueous 
solutions  it  colors  nuclei  (chromatin)  blue  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  mucus  red. 

Vesuvin  in  2  per  cent,  aqueous  solutions  is  a  brown  nuclear 
stain.     About  five  minutes  are  required  for  its  action. 

The  most  common  dovhle  stains  or  multiple  stains  in  use 
are  the  following : 

Hcematoxylin-eosin  and  HcBmalum-eosin, — Sections*  stained 
in  haematoxylin  or  haemalum  are  washed  in  water,  and  stained 
in  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  eosin  (1  part  of  eosin  to  1000 
parts  of  water).  After  washing  in  water,  and  for  from  three  to 
five  minutes  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol  the  sections  are  cleared  in 
creosote  and  mounted  in  balsam.  This  method  stains  the 
nuclei  blue  and  the  protoplasm  pink.  Congo-red  may  be  used 
instead  of  eosin.  The  haematoxylin  is  used  often  in  stronger 
solutions  for  five  minutes,  and  then  the  sections  should  be 
decolorized  in  acid  alcohol,  and  made  blue  again  in  ammonia- 
water. 
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Pier 0' carmine  (Weigert). — Two  grammes  of  carmine  mixed 
with  4  cc.  of  ammonia  are  allowed  to  stand  in  a  tightly  closed 
vessel  for  twenty-four  hours ;  200  grammes  of  aqueous  solution 
of  picric  acid  are  added.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  acetic  acid  is  made.  This  pro- 
duces a  precipitate,  which  after  twenty-four  hours  is  filtered  out. 

Picric  acid  also  may  be  used  as  a  counter-stain  with  sec- 
tions which  previously  have  been  stained  with  carmine,  hsema- 
toxylin,  safranin,  or  acid  fuchsin.  For  this  a  dilute  alcoholic 
solution  is  employed. 

Biondi-Ehrliclts  Triple  Stain  (Methyl-green,  Acid  Ftichsin^ 
Orange- G). — Heidenhain's  modification  of  this  stain  is  made 
as  follows:  Saturated  aqueous  solutions  of  the  three  stains  are 
prepared — i,  e.y  20  grammes  of  acid  rubin  in  100  cc.  of  water  ; 
8  grammes  of  orange-G  in  100  cc.  of  water;  8  grammes  of 
methyl-green  00  in  100  cc.  of  water.  Of  these  solutions,  one 
mixes  4  cc.  of  the  first  with  7  cc.  of  the  second,  and  then  adds 
8  cc.  of  the  third.  They  should  be  added  in  this  order,  or  a 
precipitate  will  result.  For  staining,  1  cc.  of  this  mixture  is 
diluted  with  100  cc.  of  water.  According  to  Heidenliain,  it  is 
of  advantage  to  add  the  stain  drop  by  drop  to  very  dilute 
acetic  acid  (1  :  500  water),  stirring  constantly  until  the  color  is 
brischt  red.  With  this  stain,  it  is  best  to  use  thin  sections  of 
tissue  which  have  been  hardened  in  corrosive  sublimate.  After 
beini»:  stained  for  twentv-four  hours  the  sections  should  be 
washed  in  90  per  cent,  alcohol  or  a  mixture  of  1()0  cc.  of 
alcohol  and  from  2  to  4  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

•Many  other  stains  can  be  used  with  good  results  {e,  ^.,  van 
Gieson's  fluid  (acid  fuchsin  and  picric  acid),  methylene-blue, 
nigrosin,  orcein,  etc.). 

After  being  stained,  sections,  whether  cut  in  celloidin  or  par- 
affin, an*  submitted  to  a  treatment  which  allows  them  to  be 
mountCMl  on  a  slide  in  a  medium  which  is  transparent  and  has:  a 
refractive  index  approaching  that  of  glass  (e.  g.,  Canada  balsam  ). 
The  scTtions  are  transferred  from  the  staining:  fluids  to  water 
or  a  differentiatinij;  fluid,  in  which  all  excess  of  stain  is  waslied 
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out.  Then  they  are  dehydrated  in  96  per  cent,  alcohol,  and 
transferred  to  a  clearing  fluid  {e.  g,y  carbol-xylol  (1  part  of  car- 
bolic acid;  3  parts  of  xylol),  creosote,  bergamot  oil,  oil  of 
cloves,  etc.).  The  most  generally  useful  clearing  fluid  is  creo- 
sote. Carbol-xvlol  cannot  be  used  with  sections  stained  in 
anilin  dyes.  Sections  are  left  in  the  clearing  fluid  for  about 
five  minutes,  until  they  have  become  transparent.  If  they 
remain  opaque  in  places,  they  have  not  been  entirely  dehy- 
drated, and  should  be  returned  to  the  alcohol.  From  the  clear- 
ing fluid  the  sections  are  lifted  on  to  a  slide  bv  means  of  a  sec- 
tion-lifter  or  spatula.  The  excess  of  clearing  fluid  is  drained 
off*,  or,  in  the  case  of  creosote,  removed  with  a  blotting-paper. 
A  drop  of  Canada  balsam  is  added,  and  a  clean  cover  glass 
placed  over  each  section.  This  is  left  until  the  balsam  is 
hardened. 

In  some  cases  it  is  of  advantage  to  mount  celloidin  sections 
in  glycerin.  For  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pass  the  sections 
through  alcohol.  The  glycerin,  which  is  added  to  sections 
placed  directly  on  the  slide  from  water,  does  not  dry.  In  order 
to  make  the  specimen  permanent,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  a  rim  of  cement  around  the  edge  of  the  cover  glass.  For 
this  purpose,  a  mixture  is  made  of  2  parts  of  paraffin  .ind  8 
parts  of  eolophonium,  which  are  melted  carefully.  This  is 
placed  around  the  cover  glass  and  dried  by  means  of  a  hot 
wire  or  needle. 

{h)    Ii\jectiiig. 

This  is  an  art  which  is  learned  better  through  practice  than 
by  means  of  descriptions.  It  is  necessary  to  use  organs  from 
animals  which  are  freshly  killed.  Certain  injection  fluids  or 
masses  colored  with  various  pigments  must  be  prepared  ;  and 
an  apparatus  must  be  arranged  to  supply  a  constant  pressure. 
This  apparatus  is  connected  by  means  of  a  system  of  tubing 
with  a  cannula  which  is  inserted  in  the  blood-vessel  or  duct 
wliich  is  to  be  injected.  The  injection  fluid  is  forced  in  this 
way  into  the  vessels. 

Certain  general  points  in  connection  with  injecting  may  be 
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mentioned.  Blood-vessels  should  usually  be  washed  out  with 
salt  solution  before  being  filled  with  the  injection  mass.  Fluids 
containing  alcohol  {e.  g.,  celloidin)  cannot  be  injected  until 
the  vessels  have  been  washed  out  first  with  salt  solution  and 
then  with  absolute  alcohol.  In  using  the  gelatin  masses,  the 
body  or  organ  to  be  injected  should  be  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  38°-40°  C.  Constant  pressure  can  easily  be  obtained  by 
means  of  a  pressure  bottle  connected  with  a  vessel  of  water 
vfhich  may  be  raised  to  any  given  height. 

Some  of  the  more  useful  injection  masses  are  the  following: 

(1)  Berlin-blue. — Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  Berlin-blue. 
This  should  be  made  with  distilled  water.  It  forms  one  of  the 
most  generally  useful  fluids  we  have. 

(2)  Berlin-blue  Gelatin. — A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
Berlin-blue  is  added  to  a  gelatin  solution  heated  to  60°  C-,  and 
filtered  through  flannel. 

(3)  Garfuine  gelatin  (Ranvier) :  10  grammes  of  gelatin  are 
allowed  to  swell  up  in  distilled  water  for  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours.  After  it  has  been  squeezed  out  with  the  hands 
the  gelatin  is  melted  in  a  water-bath  (60°  C.)  and  a  carmine 
solution  added.  The  latter  is  prepared  by  mixing  5  grains 
of  carmine  with  10  cc.  of  water,  and  adding  drop  by  drop  a 
solution  of  ammonia  until  the  fluid  is  a  dark  cherry  red.  A 
solution  of  80  per  cent,  acetic  acid  is  then  added  carefully 
until  the  mixture  is  exactlv  neutral,  If  it  is  at  all  alkaline, 
the  fluid  will  extravasate  from  the  vessels.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  acid,  granules  will  be  present,  which  will  interfere 
with  its  free  passage  through  the  capillaries.  This  is  not  an  easy 
fluid  to  prepare.  It  is  possible  to  titrate  the  ammonia  and  acetic 
acid,  and,  after  thoroughly  washing  the  gelatin  to  free  it  from 
acid,  corresponding  quantities  of  the  two  solutions  can  be 
added. 

(4)  Lampblack  gelatin,  ciniiabar  gelatin,  idlraniari7i€-blnc 
gelatin,  etc.,  can  be  prepared  by  adding  the  pigment  granules 
to  a  gelatin  solution.  Lampblack  should  be  freed  from  the 
fat  which   usually   acconij)anies  it. 

(/>)   Celloidin  injection  masses  are  made  with  a  solution  of 
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celloitlin  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether  thin  enough  to  flow 
easily  into  the  vessels.  Various  granular  pigments  can  be 
added. 

(6)  Agar-agar  is  used  in  tlu*  same  way  as  celloidin.  A  very 
dilute  solution  (2-5  per  cent.)  in  water  is  best. 

(7)  Wood's  metal  is  a  composition  which  luis  a  very  low 
melting-point  and  can  be  injected  into  the  blood-vessels.  By 
dissolving  away  the  tissue  from  these,  a  cast  of  the  vessels  can 
be  obtained. 

(8)  Methylene-blue,  ha^matoxylin,  silver  nitrate,  osmic  acid, 
and  other  fluids  are  used  for  special  purposes. 

Tissues  which  have  been  injected  shouhl  be  hardened  im- 
mediately. Thick  sections  (50  u  +)  are  the  most  instructive 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  Celloidin  and  agar  injections  can  be 
digested  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  pepsin  and  a  complete 
model  of  the  blood-vessels  obtained. 

SPECIAL  MICROSCOPIC  TECHNIQUE. 

1.   THE  CELL. 

1.  For  the  study  of  protoplasmic  movements,  one  may  use 
the  tine  hairs  of  Tradescantia  virginica,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  freshly  opened  flower.  These  should  be  examined  in 
water  with  high  powers. 

2.  Amoeboid  movements  may  be  observed  in  the  amoeba  or 
in  the  living  white  blood -corpuscles  of  cold-blooded  animals. 

3.  The  inner  stmriure  of  cells  should  be  studied  in  fixed 
specimens.  Flemming's,  Hermann's,  and  Zenker's  fluids  are 
the  most  useful.  Osmic  acid  is  also  of  use,  especially  in 
Kolossow's  method  (see  Epithelium).  Cells  are  stained  best 
with  safranin,  Heidenhain's  hajmatoxylin-iron-alum,  Ehrlich- 
Biondi's  triple  stain,  nigrosin,  methylene-blue,  etc. 

4.  A  classical  object  for  the  demonstration  of  mitosw  can 
be  obtained  in  June  and  July  from  frog,  triton,  and  salamander 
larvte.  The  outer  skin,  ova,  etc.,  are  sectioned  and  stained 
with  safranin  or  iron  ha^matoxylin.  Excellent  specimens  can 
be  gained  from  sections  of  a  young  growing  onion  top,  or  the 
growing  point  of  any  young  plant  (e,  g,,  lily). 

•26 
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5.  For  investigating  fertilization ^  one  may  use  the  eggs  of 
Ascaris  inegalocephala.  The  whole  egg  is  fixed  in  Zenker's 
fluid,  sectioned,  and  stained  with  iron  hsematoxylin. 

2.    EPITHELIAL  TISSUE. 

6.  Epithelium  may  be  studied  advantageously  in  the  fresh 
state  by  scraping  tlie  cells  from  mucous  surfaces,  etc.  In  a 
drop  of  the  saliva  placed  on  a  slide,  large  flat  epithelial  cells 
are  found.  They  may  be  stained  in  methylene-blue  and 
mounted  in  glycerin. 

7.  By  the  methods  of  maceration,  epithelial  cells  can  be 
isolated.  Tliet^e  may  be  studied  unstained  or  colored  V>y 
methylene-blue.  Picro-carmine  may  be  used  with  cells  which 
have  been  fixed  or  hardened.  A  drop  can  be  drawn  under  the 
cover  glass  by  placing  a  piece  of  filter-paper  on  the  opposite 
side ;  and  the  coloring  material  may  be  washed  out  in  the  same 
wav. 

Goblet  cells  may  be  obtained  from  the  bronchus  or  intes- 
tine ;  ciliated  epithelium,  from  the  bronchus,  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  etc.  An  excellent  method  of  isolating  the  cells 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  consists  in  exposing  it  to  the 
vapors  of  osmic  acid  for  from  six  to  eight  hours,  and  then 
macerating  in  dilute  alcohol.  These  cells  may  be  stained  in 
picro-carmine. 

8.  The  cement  line>i  are  demonstrated  best  by  the  silver 
nitrate  method.  A  membrane  covered  with  endothelium, 
such  as  the  mesenterv,  is  stretched  over  a  cork  or  cover 
ghuss  and  placed  in  a  0.1-1  per  cent,  aqueous  silver  nitrate 
solution.  After  from  one  to  ten  minutes  to  one  hour  the  object 
))ecomes  somewhat  0{)aque.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  Reduction  usually 
occurs  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes.  After  this,  it  may  be 
treated  as  an  ordinarv  section  and  mounted  in  srlveerin  or 
Canada  balsam.  Many  modifications  of  this  method  liave 
been    enij)h)yed. 

U.  A  s^))('cial  method  for  the  demonstration  of  prof  op/asm  Ir 
hriih/es  has  been  suggested  by  Kolossow.     This  consists  in  fix- 
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ing  the  tissue  for  from  one  to  six  hours  in  1  ]>er  cent,  osinic 
acid.  From  this  it  is  transferred  to  5  per  cent,  tannic  acid,  or 
to  a  mixture  of  tannic  and  pyrogaiiic  acids,  and  left  for  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours.  This  gives  a  very  clear  picture 
of  all  protoplasmic  structures.  A  counter-stain  of  safranin  may 
be  used.  A  useful  modification  of  this  method  can  be  employed 
on  sections  (MacCallum).  These  are  placed  for  one  minute  in 
the  osmic  acid  mixture,  washed  in  water,  and  transferred  for 
two  minutes  to  the  reducing  fluid.  If  this  stain  is  not  suffi- 
ciently intense,  the  sections  may  be  washed  in  water,  and  the 
process  repeated. 

3.    CONNECTIVE  TISSUE,  CARTILAGE,  AND  BONE. 

10.  For  gelatinous  connective  tissue^  the  umbilical  cord  of  a 
three  to  four  months  human  foetus,  fixed  in  Zenker's  fluid  and 
stained  in  ha^matoxylin,  may  be  employed.  The  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  very  young  pig's  embryos  can  also  be  studied. 

11.  Areolar  connective  tissue  may  be  obtained  by  producing 
artificial  cedema  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  in  the  intermus- 
cular septa.  This  is  done  by  injecting  physiological  salt  solu- 
tion by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  into  the  loose  tissue 
under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  or  rat.  From  the  swollen  tissue 
thus  produced  a  small  piece  is  cut  and  spread  out  under  a  cover 
glass.  Various  chemical  tests  may  be  made  with  such  prep- 
arations. Magenta,  acid  fuchsin,  and  methylene-blue  give 
good  results  in  staining  areolar  tissue. 

12.  White  Fibrous  Tissue. — The  tendons  from  the  tail  of 
a  rat,  or  from  the  ankle  of  a  pig,  are  the  most  available  source 
from  which  to  obtain  this  tissue.  This  may  be  studied  fresh, 
or  after  having  been  acted  on  for  twenty-four  hours  by  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  picric  acid.  In  ordinary  sections,  white 
fibrous  tissue  is  colored  red  in  Van  Gieson's  fluid  (acid 
fuchsin,  i)icric  acid),  while  elastic  fibres  are  stained  yellow 
and  muscle  brown. 

13.  Tendon  Cells, — A  small  piece  of  the  tail  of  a  rat  is 
placed  in  alum  carmine  solution  for  several  days.  It  is  then 
teased  out  and  examined  in  glycerin. 
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14.  Orcein  is  to  be  considered  as  a  specific  stain  for  elastic 
tissue.  According  to  Unna's  new  method,  the  following  fluid 
is  used  :  1  part  of  orcein;  1(X)  parts  of  absolute  alcohol ;  1  part 
of  HCl.  Sections  are  placed  in  this  fluid  at  30°  C.  for  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  washed  in  alcohol.  Elastic 
fibres  are  stained  dark  brown. 

Isolated  elastic  fibrils  can  be  obtained  by  macerating  a  piece 
of  the  ligamentum  nucliae  of  an  ox  in  a  solution  of  pancreatin. 
If  a  piece  1  cm.  in  size  be  used,  fibrils  can  be  obtained  in  all 
stages  of  disintegration,  depending  on  how  near  the  centre  of 
the  piece  they  are  situated.  Specimens  showing  the  mem- 
branes can  be  obtained  by  boiling  ligamentum  nuclue  in  con- 
centrated HCI,  and  pouring  the  whole  out  into  a  large  quantity 
of  cold  water  just  before  disintegration  takes  place  (Mall). 

Magenta  is  used  to  stain  fresh  specimens  of  elastic  tissue. 

Mallory's  Elastic  Tissue  Slain. — Sections  of  tissue  hardened 
in  corrosive  sublimate  or  Zenker's  fluid  are  stained  for  from 
one  to  three  minutes  in  aqueous  acid  fuchsin  (j)V"""iV  P^^  cent.). 
After  washing  in  w^ater,  they  are  transferred  for  one  minute  to 
1  per  cent,  phosphomolybdic  acid,  and  again  washed  in  water. 
After  this  they  are  placed  for  from  two  to  twenty  minutes  in 
the  following  mixture:  anilin-blue  in  water,  0.5  part;  orange- 
(i,  2  parts;  oxalic  acid,  2  parts;  water,  100  parts.  Thoy  are 
then   washed,  dehydnited,  and  cleared. 

15.  Reticvlioit  is  obtained  best  by  digesting  frozen  si^ctions 
of  lymph  gland,  kidney,  spleen,  etc.,  in  pancreatin.  After 
twenty-four  hours  the  sections  are  placed  in  a  test-tube  of  water 
and  shaken  until  the  cells  are  displaced.  They  are  then  spread 
out  on  a  slide,  allowed  to  dry,  and  stained  with  acid  fuchsin 
and  ])icric  acid  (Mall). 

16.  Fat  is  stained  bv  osmic  acid,  or  Sudan  III.  It  mav 
be  counterstaiiied   with   safranin. 

17.  Ilj/alinr  carlihuje  may  be  obtained  from  the  costal  car- 
tilages of  y(^ung  individuals;  elastic  cartilage,  from  the  outer 
ear  or  epiglottis  ;  fibrous  cartilage,  from  the  intervertebral 
ligaments  or  the  j)oini  of  insertion  of  the  liganientuiu  teres 
feinoris. 
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18.  F'or  decalcification  of  bone,  see  above. 

19.  Bones  and  teeth  may  be  ground  down  to  make  dry 
sections.  A  well -macerated  and  fat-free  bone  is  cut  into 
sections  1-1  i  mm.  thick.  These  are  rubbed  first  on  emery 
paper  and  then  on  a  glass  plate  with  pumice  on  it.  This  can 
be  accomplished  best  with  the  end  of  the  fingers.  A  drop  of 
water  occasionally  is  added.  When  the  section  becomes  very 
thin,  it  is  washed  in  water,  and  polished  on  both  sides  on  a 
hone  and  dried.  It  should  be  mounted  in  balsam  which  is  so 
thick  that  it  will  not  enter  the  air  spaces. 

20.  In  order  to  render  the  various  canals  and  spaces  of 
bones  and  teeth  more  distinct,  they  must  be  filled  with  a  colored 
fluid.  The  best  results  are  obtained  in  the  following  way  :  a 
dried  and  fat-free  bone  or  tooth  which  has  been  macerated  is 
cut  into  sections.  These  are  boiled  on  a  sand-bath  for  at  least 
an  hour  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  saturated  solution  of  acid 
fnchsin  and  methyl-violet  in  absolute  alcohol,  until  the  remain- 
ing fluid  is  thick.  The  sections  are  then  dried  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  longer  in  a  thermostat  (40°  C),  and  afterward  ground 
down  and  polished  as  described  before,  xylol  being  used,  how- 
ever, instead  of  water. 

4.    inJSOLE. 

21.  Muscle  may  be  studied  in  the  fresh  condition,  by  teasing 
out  the  fibrils  in  glycerin  and  staining  with  methylene-blue. 
Acetic  acid  brings  out  the  nuclei. 

22.  The  fibrils  may  be  isolated  by  macerating  the  muscle 
in  0.1  per  cent,  chromic  acid,  or  33  per  cent,  alcohol  for  twenty- 
four  hours. 

23.  The  muscle  of  Hydrophilus  hardened  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  93  per  cent,  alcohol  shows  the  fibrillar  structure  on 
teasi  n  g. 

24.  For  the  isolation  of  heart  muscle,  and  smooth  muscle 
elements,  potassium  hydroxide  (33  per  cent),  is  used.  In  order 
to  obtain  permanent  preparations  of  these  elements  Schieffer- 
decker  suggests  allowing  the  hydroxide  to  act  for  twenty  min- 
utes, and  then  adding  50  per  cent,  acetic  acid  to  neutralize  the 
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alkali  completely.  After  washing  in  water  the  pieces  of  tissue 
are  stained  in  nluiu  Ciirmine  for  some  hours,  and  mounted  in 
glycerin. 

25.  Sections  of  fixed  and  hardened  muscle  may  be  staineil 
in  various  ways.  Tiie  most  useful  are  the  following:  Heiden- 
hain's  iron-ha^matoxylin,  Ehrlich's  triple  stain,  KolossowV 
osmic  acid  treatment,  etc. 

5     NERVOUS  TI88XJE. 

26.  Isolated  multipolar  ganglion  cells  from  the  spinal  cord 
are  obtained  as  follows :  small  pieces  of  gray  matter  of  the  an- 
terior horn  are  placed  for  from  thirty -six  to  forty-eight  hours 
in  33  per  cent,  alcohol.  They  are  then  stained  in  ]»icn>- 
carmine  for  twenty-four  hours  and  examined  in  glycerin. 

27.  NissVs  method  for  staining  nerve  cells :  material  fixed 
in  alcohol  and  imbedded  in  paraffin  is  cut  into  thin  sections, 
which  are  fixed  on  slides  by  the  water  method.  They  are 
then  placed  in  a  solution  of  15  parts  of  methylene-blue  and  7 
])arts  of  Venetian  soap  in  4000  parts  of  water,  at  a  temj^erature 
of  65^^-70°  C.  until  steam  arises,  or,  according  to  van  Gehuchten, 
at  a  temperature  of  35°-40°  C.  for  from  five  to  six  hours.  They 
are  then  differentiated  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  anilin  oil  and 
\)  ])arts  of  DO  per  cent,  alcohol.  If  the  white  matter  is  de- 
colorized, while  the  j>:ray  matter  is  still  hlue,  the  sections  are 
passed  through   xylol   into  xylol-dauiniar. 

28.  Medullated  iierve  fibres  mav  be  studied  in  the  fresh 
condition,  and  stained  with  methylene-blue. 

29.  Medullated  nerve  fibres  may  be  fixed  in  the  following 
way  :  a  piece  of  fresh  nerve  is  fixed  for  from  three  to  six  hours 
in  0.5  per  cent,  osmic  acid  solution  or  in  Flenmiing's  flui<l. 
It  is  then  washed  in  water,  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  stained 
for  twentv-four  hours  in  safnuiin.  After  beinor  difTerentiated 
in  alcohol  the  nerve  is  dehvdrated  nnd  chaired  in  oil  of  cloves. 
The  nuclei  of  Schwann's  and  Henle's  sheaths  are  colored  red, 
whil(^  the  nodes  of  Kaiivier  :uid  the  Schniidt-Lant(Tniann's  liries 
arc*  plainly  visible.     Such  nerves  may  also  be  sectioned. 

')0.  Non-medullated   nerves,  which  are  to  be  treatc^d   in    the 
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same  way  as  inedullated  fibres,  can  be  obtained  from  the  vagus 
of  a  dog  or  an  ox. 

31.  The  crosses  of  Ranvier  can  be  demonstrated  by  treating 

the  fibres  for  from  one-half  to  one  liour  with  0.5  per  cent,  silver 

nitrate  solution  (in  the  dark),  and  then  exposing  them,  after 

washing  in  water  for  some  hours,  to  the  sunlight  in  a  little 

glycerin. 

6.   BLOOD. 

32.  A  drop  of  fresh  blood  placed  under  a  cover  glass  will 
show  rouleaux.  On  such  specimens  various  chemical  tests  may 
be  made  {e.  g.y  the  influence  of  water,  strong  salt  solution, 
tannic  acid,  potassium  hydroxide,  etc.).  Blood  may  be  obtained 
by  pricking  the  tip  of  the  finger  after  washing  it  thoroughly 
with  soap  and  water  and  then  with  ether.  The  first  drop  of 
blood  should  be  removed,  and  specimens  made  from  subse- 
quent drops.  The  finger  should  not  be  squeezed.  Cover 
glasses  should  be  absolutely  clean  (see  technique  for  mount- 
ing paraffin  sections). 

33.  For  the  preparation  of  so-called  dried  blood  specimens, 
thin  smears  of  blood  are  made  on  cover  glasses.  A  small  drop 
of  blood  is  placed  on  a  clean  cover  glass  and  another  is  placed 
over  it.  The  two  are  then  drawn  apart  in  such  a  way  that  their 
surfaces  are  always  parallel.  In  this  way  two  smears  of  blood 
are  obtained,  which  should  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  red 
blood-cells,  etc.  These  are  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air  for  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  heated  on  a  copper  bar  at  a  temperature  of 
120°  C.  for  two  hours  (Ehrlich);  or  they  may  be  left  in  a  mixt- 
ure of  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether  for  two  hours 
(Nikiforoff).  They  are  then  dried  and  stained.  Another 
method  of  fixing  the  blood  cells  is  to  immerse  the  slide  in 
Zenker's  fluid  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  wash  in  running  water 
for  from  one  to  two  hours. 

The  various  kinds  of  granules  contained  in  leucocytes 
may  be  stained  in  the  following  ways: 

a-granulations,  in  acidophilic  or  eosinophilic  cells,  are  well 
stained  in  eosin  (aqueous  solution  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 
saturated  glycerin  solution  for  twelve  hours);  or  in  a  saturated 
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aqueous  solution  of  orange-G  for  twelve  hours.  A  counterstain 
in  lisematoxylin  or  methylene- blue  may  be  used,  giving  a  prej>- 
aration  in  which  the  nuclei  are  blue,  and  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles and  a-granulations  are  red. 

y-granulations,  basophilic  granules  (mast  cells),  are  stained 
violet  blue  in  dahlia  (saturated  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid, 
12.5  parts;  absolute  alcohol,  50  parts;  distilled  water,  1(X) 
parts). 

5-granulations  are  stained  in  a  saturated  aqueous  metliyl- 
ene-blue  solution.  The  staining  requires  from  five  to  ten 
minutes. 

f-granulations,  neutrophile  cells,  are  stained  best  by  Ehr- 
lich's  triple  stain.  This  is  a  satuiated  aqueous  solution  of 
orange-G,  120  parts;  acid  fuchsin,  80  parts;  methyl-green, 
100  parts;  to  which  are  added  water,  300  j^arts;  absolute 
alcohol,  80  parts ;  and  glycerin,  50  parts.  This  stain  is  used 
for  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  then  washed  off  with  water. 
The  red  corpuscles  are  stained  yellow,  the  neutrophile  granules 
violet,  the  nuclei  bluish  green,  and  the  eosinophile  granules 
bright  red. 

In  all  these  dried  specimens  the  staining  fluid  is  washed 
off  with  water  and  the  specimens  dried  in  the  air.  They  are 
then  mounted  in   balsam. 

34.  Bhod  platelets  are  obtained  by  pricking  the  finger 
through  a  drop  of  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid.  The  blood  mixes 
with  the  acid  and  is  fixed.  Instead  of  osmic  acid,  one  may 
use  metliyl-violet  (1:10,(KK))  in  physiological  salt  solution,  in 
which   the  platelets  are  stained   blue. 

7.    CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

3o.  Swall  Blood-vessels  and  Capillaries, — A  piece  of  pia 
mater  from  the  l)a8e  of  tlie  human  brain  is  washed  in  distilled 
water  and  fixed  for  from  one  to  two  lionr.s  in  Zenker's  fluid. 
Various  stains  niav  be  used. 

30.  The  vascular  epithelium  in  capillaries  and  small  vessels 
is  demonstrated  by  injoctinj]!:  the  vessels  of  a  freshly  killed 
frog    with     1.5    per   cent,    silver    nitrate    solution.      In     the 
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mesentery,  urinary  bladder,  and  lung  the  vessels  can  best  be 
observed. 

37.  New  Formation  of  Capillaries. — A  rabbit,  cat,  or  dog 
about  five  days  old  is  killed  with  chloroform,  and  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  opened.  The  mesentery  or  omentum  majus  is 
stretched  over  a  cork  or  cover  glass,  and  fixed  for  from  one 
to  two  hours  in  Zenker's  or  Flemming's  fluid.  It  is  then 
stained  with  hsematoxylin  and  eosin,  or  the  Biondi-Ehrlich 
mixture. 

38.  Elastic  Tissue  of  Blood-vessels. — Tissues  fixed  in  absolute 
alcohol  are  stained  in  orcein  or  by  Mallory's  method.  Henle's 
fenestrated  membrane  may  be  isolated  by  dissecting  the  muscle 
coats  away  from  a  medium-sized  artery  (femoral  of  dog). 
Pieces  of  the  membrane  may  be  obtained  and  stained  with 
magenta.  The  membrane  may  also  be  isolated  by  treatment 
with  potassium  hydroxide. 

39.  The  epithelium  of  the  lymph  sinuses  can  be  demon- 
strated by  injecting  a  0.1  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  with 
a  hypodermic  syringe  into  the  substance  of  the  lymph  gland. 
After  half  an  hour  the  gland  is  fixed  in  alcohol,  and  thick 
sections  are  cut. 

40.  T\\e  framework  of  the  lymph  gland,  spleen,  thyroid,  and 
adrenal  may  be  isolated  by  digestion  of  frozen  sections  with 
pancreatin  (see  Reticulum). 

41.  It  is  instructive  to  study  the  elements  of  the  lymph 
gland,  spleen,  etc.,  in  the  fresh  condition  or  by  stains  such  as 
methylene-blue. 

8.    DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

42.  Goblet  cells  may  be  well  demonstrated  by  staining  with 
thionin. 

43.  AuerbacKs  and  Meissner^s  plexuses  are  stained  by  the 
gold  chloride  method  (59). 

44.  The  zymogen  granules  of  the  pancreas  are  colored  red 
in  safranin  or  the  Biondi-Ehrlich  stain. 

45.  Bile  capillaries  may  be  recognized  by  the  following 
methods : 
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(a)  Physiological  self-injection  of  Chrzonszczewski  consists 
in  injecting  the  external  jugular  vein  with  a  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  indigo-carmine.  It  is  injected  three  times  in  one 
and  one-half  hours ;  25-50  cc.  for  a  dog,  20-30  cc.  for  a  cat, 
and  15-20  cc.  for  a  rabbit.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  animal 
is  killed,  and  small  pieces  of  the  liver  are  hardened  in  absolute 
alcohol.  In  frogs  it  is  possible  to  place  a  piece  of  indigo- 
carmine  the  size  of  a  pea  in  the  large  dorsal  lymph  sac. 
After  twenty-four  hours  the  animal  is  killed  and  the  liver 
examined. 

{b)  Bile  capillaries  are  demonstrated  also  by  means  of  tlie 
chrom-silver  methods  of  Golgi  (58).  Small  pieces  of  fresh 
liver  are  placed  for  three  days  in  osmium  bichromate  mixture 
and  then  transferred  to  0.75  per  cent,  aqueous  silver  nitrate 
solution  and  left  for  from  two  to  three  days.  After  being 
washed  for  a  short  time  in  water  the  tissue  is  hardened  in 
alcohol  and  cut  into  thick  sections. 

9.  ORGANS  OF  RESPIRATION. 

46.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  resjnratory  epithelium^  a 
young  Qxxi  is  killed  by  decapitation  and  the  lungs  filled  through 
the  trachea  with  a  0.05  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution.  Tlie 
trachea  is  then  tied  off*  and  the  whole  organ  immersed  in  a  ().5 
per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  and  left  in  the  dark.  After  an 
hour  the  lung  is  cut  into  pieces,  which  are  hardened  in  the 
dark  in  alcoljol  of  increasing  strength.  The  reduction  may  Ik* 
accomplished  by  ex])osing  the  pieces  as  a  whole  to  sunlight  or 
by  cutting  sections  and  exposing  them. 

47.  Klastic  tissue  in  the  lune:  mav  be  demonstrated  bv  the 
orcein  stain  or  by  Mallory's  method.  By  maceration  in  oo  per 
cent,  potassium  hydroxide  solution  the  fibres  can  be  isolated, 
lieautiful  specimcMis  showing  the  framework  of  the  lui\g  can  l>e 
obtained  by  macerating  pieces  of  lung  in  o\,  per  cent,  potassium 
bichromate  for  from  one  to  three  days. 

10.  URINARY  AND  REPRODUCTIVE  SYSTEMS. 

48.  Kidney  tnlmles  may  be  isolated  by  treatment  with  HCl 
tor  from  ten  to  twelve  hours. 
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4y.  Kidney  tubules  may  be  filled  with  indigo-carmine  by 
the  method  of  Chrzonozezewski  (45). 

50.  Fresh  semen  may  be  obtained  from  the  epididymis  of  a 
rat,  and  studied  in  a  drop  of  physiological  salt  solution. 

61.  Ova  may  be  Mudied  in  the  fresh  condition  from  the 
ovary  of  a  pig  or  cow.  The  liquor  foUiculi  is  allowed  to  escape, 
and  with  it  often  comes  the  ovum  surrounded  by  some  cells  of 
the  cumulus  oophorus. 

52.  Specimens  of  an  injected  placenta  are  instructive  when 
teased  out  to  isolate  the  villi. 

11.  SKELETAL  SYSTEM. 

58.  Red  bone-marrow  should  be  studied  in  the  fresh  condi- 
tion in  a  drop  of  physiological  salt  solution.  Fixed  specimens 
can  also  be  made  by  the  same  methods  as  those  employed  in 
the  study  of  blood.  In  such  slides  stained  in  eosin  find 
methylene-blue,  or  with  Ehrlich's  triple  stain,  the  various  cellu- 
lar elements  can  be  made  out.  Bone-marrow  may  also  be  fixed 
in  Zenker's  fluid  and  paraffin  sections  stained  by  one  of  the 
above  methods. 

54.  For  the  study  of  the  development  of  hone^  the  finger  of 
a  human  embryo  three  and  one-half  to  five  months  old,  or  the 
leg  of  a  j)ig's  embryo  10-15  cm.  in  length,  is  decalcified  by 
one  of  the  methods  described  above  after  being  fixed  in 
Zenker's  fluid.  Paraffin  or  celloidin  sections  are  cut  and 
stained  in  Inematoxylin  and  eosin,  or  in  picro-carmine.  For 
the  development  of  connective-tissue  bones  the  parietal  bone 
of  an  embryo  should  be  used. 

12.  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

55.  To  preserve  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  in  tolo,  the  most 
useful  agent  is  formol  in  10  per  cent,  solution.  Tissue  fixed 
in  this  may  be  used  afterward  for  histological  purposes,  and 
may  be  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid,  etc.  The  tendency  of 
formol  to  cause  tissues  to  swell  may  be  counteracted  by  adding 
an  equal  atnount  of  60  per  cent,  alcohol. 

56.  For  the  fixation  of  nerve  tissue  for  histological  study, 
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Miiller's  fluid  is  the  most  generally  useful.  Relatively  large 
quantities  of  this  must  be  used.  Marina's  fluid  consists  of  100 
CO.  of  90  per  cent,  alcohol,  5  cc.  of  40  per  cent,  fonnol,  and  10 
grammes  of  chromic  acid.  Tissues  hardened  in  this  fluid  may 
be  used  for  Weigert's  or  Nissl's  method.  Osmic  acid,  Flem- 
ming's  fluid,  and  absolute  alcohol  are  used  also  for  nervous 
tissues. 

57.  Staining  of  medullated  fibres  according  to  the  Pal- 
Weigert  method  is  as  follows :  Tissue  fixed  in  Miiller's  fluid  is 
transferred  without  washing  in  water  to  alcohol,  in  which  it  is 
hardened  in  the  dark.  Celloidin  sections  (40-50  n)  are  cut, 
and  if  not  brown  are  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  in 
Miiller's  fluid.  They  are  then  stained  for  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  in  the  following  solution :  haematoxylin,  1 
gramme;  absolute  alcohol,  10  cc.  ;  distilled  water,  90  cc. ;  sat- 
urated aqueous  solution  of  lithium  carbonate.  Ice.  From  this 
the  sections  are  transferred  to  a  1-3  per  cent,  solution  of  lith- 
ium carbonate.  When  they  are  decolorized  (after  about  one-half 
hour)  they  are  placed  for  one-half  to  one  minute  in  a  freshly 
prepared  0.25  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 
The  sections  are  now  washed  in  distilled  water  and  placed  in  the 
differentiating  fluid,  which  consists  of  equal  parts  of  1  per  cent. 
solution  of  potassium  sulphite  and  1  per  cent,  oxalic  acid.  The 
differentiation  often  takes  iui  hour  or  more.  The  medullary 
sheaths  are  colored  dark  blue,  while  the  gray  substance  is 
almost  colorless.  The  sections  should  now  be  washed  in 
water,  dehydrated,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  They  may  be 
counterstained    in    carmine,  eosin,  etc. 

58.  Go/(/i's  metlioch  are  uncertain,  and  are  liable  to  produce 
artifacts;  but  a  successful  impregnation  gives  a  specimen  of 
great  value.  The  so-called  rapid  method  is  as  follows :  Small 
pieces,  3-4  mm.  thick,  are  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  1  volume 
of  1  per  cent,  osniic  acid,  and  4  volumes  of  3.5  per  cent,  potas- 
sium bichromate  solution.  About  10  cc.  of  this  mixture  are 
used  for  each  piece  of  tissue.  Hardening  should  take  place  in 
the  dark  and  at  a  temperature  of  25^  C.  The  time  required 
differs    with    the    tissue  used    (e?.  y.,  two    to  three  ,days    with 
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neuroglia  cells ;  three  to  five  days  for  nerve  cells ;  five  to 
seven  days  for  collaterals).  The  pieces  of  tissue  are  transferred 
to  0.75  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  after  having  being 
washed  in  water  and  dried  with  filter- pa }>er.  They  are  left  at 
ordinary  room  temperature  in  the  silver  nitrate  for  from  two 
to  three  days.  At  this  point  a  precipitate  of  silver  chromate 
often  forms,  in  which  case  the  whole  proceeding  must  be  repeated. 
The  pieces  are  then  transferred  to  absolute  alcohol  for  from 
one-half  to  one  hour  and  imbedded  quickly  in  celloidin — i,  e.y 
thirty  minutes.  Comparatively  thick  sections  are  cut,  dehy- 
drated in  absolute  alcohol  (two  minutes),  cleared  in  oil  of 
bergamot,  and  mounted  without  a  cover  glass  in  balsam.  The 
best  results  with  the  nervous  system  are  obtained  with  embry- 
onic tissues. 
y^  59.  For  all  kinds  of  nerve'endings  the  gold  chloride  method 
of  Ranvier  and  its  many  modifications  may  be  used.  Tissue 
is  placed  in  a  mixture  made  by  boiling  8  parts  of  1  per  cent, 
gold  chloride  solution  with  2  parts  of  formic  acid.  After  an 
hour's  action  in  the  dark  the  tissue  is  washed  in  distilled  water 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  20  per  cent,  formic  acid  in  daylight 
for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  then  hardened 
iu  alcohol  and  imbedded  in  celloidin.V  Many  other  methods 
have  been  employed  with  success  {e.  ^.,  filtered  lemon-juice  five 
minutes,  1  per  cent,  gold  chloride  1  hour,  lemon-juice  twenty- 
four  hours;  or  formic  acid  1  per  cent,  for  one  hour,  gold 
chloride  1  per  cent,  two  hours,  formic  acid  10  per  cent, 
twenty-four  hours).  In  none  of  these  methods  should  metallic 
instruments  be  used.  Instead  of  being  sectioned,  the  tissue 
may  sometimes  {e.  g,,  muscle)  be  teased  out   in   glycerin. 

60.  Nerves  and  nerve-endings  may  also  be  demonstrated 
by  staining  them  with  melhylene-blue  (Ehrlich),  in  one  of  the 
following  ways:  0.33-4  per  cent,  solution  of  methylene-blue 
in  warm  physiological  salt  solution  is  injected  into  the  veins 
(external  jugular)  of  an  animal.  After  a  few  hours  the  sympa- 
thetic ganglion  cells,  muscles,  etc.,  are  examined.  Another 
method  is  to  cut  thin  sections  (i-1  mm.  thick)  of  tissue  from 
an  animal- which  has  just  been  killed,  and  stain  this  fresh  tissue 
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with  a  weak  solution  of  raethylene-blue  (1  per  cent,  in  physio- 
logical salt  solution)  for  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  one- 
half  hours.  This  stain  is  not  permanent,  but  may  be  made  so 
by  treatment  with  the  following  fixing  fluid  of  Bethe :  am- 
monium molybdate,  1  gramme ;  distilled  water,  10  cc.  There 
may  also  be  added  hydrogen  peroxide  1  cc.  and  hydrochloric 
acid  4  drops. 

Tissues  remaining  in  this  fluid  for  from  six  to  twenty  hours 
should  be  kept  on  ice.  They  are  then  washed  in  running 
water  and  transferred  to  absolute  alcohol  for  about  one-half 

hour. 

13.    SKIN. 

61.  The  stratum  spinosum  is  seen  plainly  in  tissue  hardened 
in  osmic  acid.  The  stratum  lucidum  is  yellow  in  sections 
stained  in  picro-carmine.  The  granules  of  the  stratum  granu- 
losum  are  stained  with  carmine  or  hseraalum. 

62.  The  mammary  gland  is  studied  best  after  fixation  in 
Flemming's  fluid  and  staining  in  safranin.  The  elements  of 
the  colostrum  can  be  studied  directly  on  the  slide. 

14.  EYE. 

63.  A  negative  picture  of  the  spaces  and  canals  of  the  cornea 
may  be  obtained  in  the  following  way :  The  cornea  of  a  fresh 
eye  is  deprived  of  its  epithelium  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
1  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  for  from  three  to  six  hours  in 
the  dark.  It  is  then  placed  in  water  in  the  sunlight,  and  after 
reduction  has  taken  place  is  hardened  in  alcohol  of  increasing 
strengths.  Sections  parallel  to  the  surface  are  made  and 
mounted  in  balsam.  The  svstem  of  canals  is  colored  white 
on  a  brown  background. 

64.  The  impregnation  of  the  corneal  cells  and  canals  with 
gold  may  be  accomplished  by  the  gold  chloride  method  (59). 

60.  For  the  studv  of  the  finer  structure  of  the  retina,  the 
tissue  is  hardened  in  Flemming's  fluid  and  thin  paraffin  sections 
are  stained  in  safranin. 

()C.  The  nervous  elements  of  the  retina  mav  lu*  demonstrated 
by  Fhrlicirs  nielhylene-blue  method,  or  by  Ramon  y  CajaFs 
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modification  of  Golgi's  method.  The  latter  staining  is  per- 
formed as  follows :  A  piece  of  retina  is  dipped  into  celloidin 
for  a  moment,  so  that  a  thin  layer  hardens  on  the  surface.  The 
retina  is  then  placed  in  the  following  solution  for  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours :  3  per  cent,  potassium  bichromate 
solution,  20  cc;  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid,  5-6  cc.  The  tissue  is 
dried  on  filter-paper  and  left  in  a  0.75  per  cent,  silver  nitrate 
solution  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  then  transferred  directly 
to  a  mixture  of  20  cc.  of  potassium  bichromate  solution  and 
2-3  cc.  of  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid.  After  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty -six  hours  it  is  placed  again  in  the  0.75  per  cent,  silver 
nitrate  solution,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  from  one  to 
two  days.  The  tissue  is  now  quickly  dehydrated  and  imbedded 
in  celloidin. 

67.  Nerves  of  the  cornea  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  gold 
chloride  method. 

15.    EAR  AND  NOSE. 

68.  The  cochlea  is  opened  at  the  apex  under  0.5  per  cent, 
osmic  acid  solution  and  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  hours  in 
this  solution.  After  washing  the  organ  in  water  and  hardening 
it  in  alcohol,  the  cochlea  is  decalcified  in  2  per  cent,  chromic 
acid  or  3  per  cent,  nitric  acid.  This  takes  a  week  or  more, 
usually.     Sections  are  cut  in  celloidin  and  stained  in  safranin. 

69.  Epithelial  cells  of  the  olfactory  region  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane  may  be  isolated  by  maceration  in  33  per 
cent,  alcohol  for  from  two  to  three  hours,  and  then  transferred 
for  ten  minutes  to  1  per  cent,  osmic  acid. 

70.  The  olfactory  cells  may  be  stained  by  Golgi's  method. 
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plateletH,  117 

flhadowH,  113 

specimenM,  preparation  of,  407 

ftupplv  of  mascles,  275 

vascular  sn-Htem,  122 
unite  of  fat,  68 
of  kidnev,  217 
of  liver,  200 
Blood- vcMsels  of  adrenal,  150 

of  bone,  260 

of  central  nervoua  system,  298 

of  cochlea,  373 

of  eyeball,  357 

of  intestine,  190 

of  kidney,  217 

of  liver,  197 

of  lung,  210 

of  lymph  j^land,  136 

of  rnembranoiis  labyrinth,  373 

of  onil  niucouts  membrane,  155 

of  ovary,  246 

of  f)enis,  237 

of  prostate.  235 

of  skin,  33.) 

of  H[)leen,   140 

of  Htomach,  190 

of  ti-stis,  227 

of  litems,  254 

of  Woltlijin  IxKly,  248 
B(Kly  of  jnistric  ^land,  181 

of  niTve-irll,  102 

of  s[H'nnatoz()a,  228 
lione,  74 

l)l(MMl-vess<'ls  of,  266 

canaliculi,  78 

<'j«vities,  7k 

jtIIs,  75,  79 

compact  and  s])on^',  74 

coiHK'ctivc  tis'^iic,  27S 

dccalcitication  of,  \VM) 

<lc>truction,  272 

development  of,  268 


Bone  fonnatioii,  endodioodimly  268 

ground  sofartance,  76 

joming  together  of,  267 

kcane,  75,  78 
Bone-manow,  265 
Bones,  264 
Bony  labyriDth,  365 
Borax  carmine,  395 
Bowman's  capmle,  212 

discs,  93 

membrane,  341 
Brachiom    conjonctiTmn.       See   Saperior 
cerebellar  pedtmcle 

pontiflL  iSw  Middle  cerebellar  peduncle. 
Branched  alveolar  gland,  49 

tobolar  gland,  49 
Bridges,  intercellular  43 
Bronchial  arteries,  211 
Bronchioli,  respiratory,  207 
Bronchiolus,  207 
Bronchus,  207 

Brownian  molecular  movement,  27 
Bruch*8  membrane,  345 
Brucke's  line,  84,  90 
Brunner^s  glands,  189 
Buccal  glands,  177 
Buds,  perioetcsd,  269 
Bulbus  ocoli,  340 
Burdach's  column,  281 

CAJAL,  cells  of,  291 
Calcification,  areas  of,  268 
of  cartilage,  72 
Calyces  of  kidney,  221 
Canal,  central,  279 
Canaliculi,  dental,  158 

of  bone,  78 
Canalis  hyaloideus,  357 
Canalized  fibrin,  260 
Canals  in  dentine,  157 

of  cornea,  341 

of  Corti,  370 

of  Petit,  356 

secretorv,  174 

svstem  in  cartilage,  1 1 
Capillaries,  122 

bile,  195 

formation  of,  122 

secretory,  174 

of  oxyntic  cells,  183 
Capillary  buds,  123 
Capsula  fibrosa  of  joints,  267 

synoviaUs,  267 
Capsule,  internal,  288 

of  adrenal,  148 

of  Bowman,  212 

of  Glisson,  194 

of  joints,  267 

of  lymph  gland,  133 

of  s[>ormatozoon,  228 

of  spleen,  11^8 
C'anliac  ^lan<ls,  184 
Carmine,  .'>1^') 

gelatin,  400 
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Carotid  gland,  153 
Cartilage,  68 

calcification  of,  72 

canal  system,  71 

capsule,  70 

cells,  69 

elastic,  72 

ground  substance,  69 

growth  of,  70 

marrow,  71 

of  Santorini,  206 

of  Wrisberg,  206 

ossification  of,  72 

senile  (asbestos)  change  in,  72 

spaces,  69 

white  fibrous,  73 
Cartilages,  273 

Cartilaginous  framework  of  trachea,  206 
C^runcula  lachrymalis,  363 
Cavernous  part  of  urethra,  223 
Cell,  18 

balls  of  carotid  gland,  153 

membrane,  23 

nodes,  260 
Celloidin,  391 

injection  mass,  400 
Cells  of  Cajal,  291 

of  Martinotti,  292 

of  Purkinji,  295 

of  Sertoli,  229 

of  the  columns,  281 
Cellular  inclusions,  21 
C«llulifugal  conduction,  101 
Cellulipetal  conduction,  101 
Cement,  161 

development  of,  164 

lines,  demonstration  of,  402 
of  V.  Ebner,  76 
Central  canal,  279 

chyle  vessel,  187,  191 

glia  mass,  286 

gray  matter,  280 

lymph  space,  187,  191 

nervous  system,  278 

blood-vessels  of,  298 

spindle,  29 

veins  of  liver,  198 
Centrifugal  cells,  282 
Centripetal  cells,  282 
Centro-acinar  cells,  193 
Centrosome,  24 
Cerebellar  peduncles,  288 

tract,  283 
Cerebellum,  288,  293 

granular  cells  of,  294 

medulla,  296 

neuroglia  of,  296 

Purkinji  cells,  100 
Cerebral  cort«x,  291 

nerves,  motor,  289 
sensory,  289 
Cerebrospinal  nerves,  299 
Cerumen,  377 
Cervical  glands  of  uterus,  253 


Cervix  uteri,  253 
Checker-board  nucleus,  115 
Chemotaxis,  27 
Chemotropism,  27 
Chief  cells,  182 
Chloride  of  gold  methods,  413 
Chorda  dor^dis,  51 
Chorioid  plexus,  298 
Chorioidea,  343 
Chorion,  258 

frondosum,  257 
Chorionic  membrane,  257 

villi,  257 
Chromatin,  22 
Chromatolysis,  32,  246 
Chromatophile  granules,  102,  103 
Chromophile  cells,  152 
Chrom-osmium-acetic  acid,  389 
Chromosomes,  29 
Chyle  vessels,  central,  187,  191 
Cilia,  26 
aiiary  body,  344 

movement,  26 

muscle,  344 
Ciliated  epithelium,  39 
Cinnabar  gelatin,  400 
Circular  sheath  of  hair,  325 
Circulation  in  protoplaam,  26 

of  placenta,  262 
Circulatory  system,  121 
Clarke's  column,  279 
Clasmatocytes,  60 
Claudius,  cells  of,  372 
Clitoris,  263 
Cloquet*s  canal,  357 
Club  hair,  328 

Coagulation  phenomena,  104 
Coccygeal  gland,  154 
Cochlea,  365,  367 

vessels  of,  373 
Cochlear  nerve,  290 

nuclei,  290 
Cohnheim's  fields,  88 
Coil  gland,  48,  333 
Collaterals,  98 

Collecting  tubules  of  kidney,  213,  216 
Colloid  substance  in  thyroid,  145 
Colorless  blood  corpuscles,  114 
Colostrum,  339 

corpuscles,  338 
Column  of  Burdach.  281 

of  Goll,  281 

of  Gowers,  283 

of  Stilling-Clarke,  279 
Commissural  cells,  282 
Commissure,  dorsal  and  ventral  gray,  280 

grav,  279 

white,  280 
Common  bile  duct,  202 
Compound  alveolar  gland,  49 

tubular  gland,  49 
Concentric  corpuscles  of  Hassal,  143 
Condenser,  Abbe's,  384 
Conduction  of  nervous  impulses,  101 
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Cooe  fibre,  348 

(ones  ^^ 

Con^  red,  397 

Coiu  vaaculofd  Halleri,  231 

ConjunctiTa,  361 

palpebral  is,  362 

sclene,  362 
ConnectiDg  tubules  of  kidnej,  213,  216 
Connective  tiasae,  53 

bones,  derelopment  of,  273 
cells,  56 

clasHification  of,  53 
hiiftogenesis  of,  61 
nerve-endings  in,  307 
of  kidney,  217 
Contact  relation  of  neurones,  101 
Contraction  hands,  92 

of  moscle,  92 
Convoluted  tubules  of  kidney,  213 
Corium,  319 
Cornea,  340 
Corneal  canals,  341 

cells,  341 

endothelium,  342 
Comification,  42 
Corona  ciliaris,  344 

radiata,242 
Corpora  lutea  spuria,  244 

vera,  244 
Corpus  albicans,  244 

cavemosiun  urethre,  235 

ciliare,  344 

fibrosa,  244 

haemorrhagicum,  243 

Highmori,  224 

luteum,  244 

restiforme.    See  Inferior  cerebellar 
duncle. 

spon^osum,  235 

uteri,  253 
Corpascles  of  blood,  112 

of  Grandr>',  3()8 

of  Her>)st,  310 

of  HsLssal,  concentric,  143 

of  Meissner,  310 

of  Ruffini,  310 

of  Vater-Pacini,  311 
Con-osive  sublimate,  389 
Cortex,  cerel)t'llar,  294 

cerebral,  21>1 

of  adrenal,  148 

of  haii-s.  .S-2:^ 

of  kidney,  212 

of  lymph  gland,  134 

pyramidal  cells  of,  W) 

If  presentation  of  senses  in,  291 
Cortical  sheath  of  glia  fibres,  293 
Corti's  canal,  370 

organ,  3(59 
Cotyledons,  2'>7 
Cowper's  glands,  23.") 
Crenation  of  hhxKl  cells,  113 
Crista  aciistica,  3*)-') 

basilaris,  3(38 


CroB  of  Banrier,  106 

Crossed  pTmnidal  tract,  283 

Cra9ta,24 

Cirpt  of  tonsil,  168 

Oiincal  epithelial  cells,  38,  41 

Cumulus  oophorus,  242 

Cupola,  366 

Cutaneous  vessels,  335 

Cuticle  of  hair,  323 

of  root  sheath,  324 
Cuticula,24 

dends,  161 

vagin«  pili,  324 
C*uticu£ir  bonier  in  epithelimn,  40 
Cutis,  318 

plate  of  myotome,  94 
Cylindrical  epithelium,  38,  41 
Cystic  duct,  202 
Cytoblastema,  28 


DECALCIFICATION  of  bone,  390 
Decidua,  basalis,  255 
capsularis,  255 
graviditatis,  255 
menstrualis,  255 
reflexa,  255 
serotina,  255 
vera,  255 
'  Decidual  cells,  256 
IWenerations  in  epithelial  cells,  44 
Dehiscent  gland,  49 
Deiter's  cefis,  100,  285,  372 

process,  97,  98 
Delafield's  hsematoxylin,  396 
Delomorphous  cells,' 182 
Demilunes  of  Gianuzzi,  174 
pe-    Dendrite,  97,  99 

Dense  connective  tissue,  63 
Dental  canals,  157 
canaliculi,  158 
fibres,  157 
germ,  161 
papilla,  161 
ridge,  161 
sac,  162 

sheath  of  Neumann,  159 
Dentine,  157 

cell  bodies.  157 
ground  sul)stance,  159 
origin  of,  163 
Derma,  318 
I  r>escemet's  membrane,  341 
'  Descending  arm  of  HenleV  loop,  213,  215 
I  Destruction  of  bone,  272 
,  lXMito[)lasm,  24,  241 
Development  of  adrenal,  150 
of  bile  capillaries,  205 
of  l>one  from  cartilage,  268 
of  hones,  2t)8 
of  capillaries,  122 
of  cement,  164 
of  dentine,  163 
of  elastic  tissue,  62 
of  enamel,  163 
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Development  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue, 
61 

of  liver,  204 

of  lymphatics,  133 

of  muscle  cells,  95 

of  muscles,  276 

of  spermatozoa,  229 

of  submaxillary,  175 

of  teeth,  161 

of  tonsils,  169 
Diapedesis,  60,  115 
Diarthrosis,  267 
Diaster,  31 

Differential  staining,  395 
Differentiation  of  cells,  36 
Digestion  leucocytosis,  114 

of  fat,  187 
Digestive  system,  154 
Diploe,  273 
Direct  division,  28 
Disc,  tactile,  308 
Discus  proligenis,  242 
Division  of  labor  in  cells,  36 
Dorsal  column,  280,  283 

gi-ay  commissure,  280 

horn,  279 

median  septum,  280 

root,  279 
Dorsolateral  group  of  motor  cells,  281 
Double  stains,  397 
Doydre's  hillock,  93,  313 
Drum  of  ear,  376 
Duct  of  Santorini,  192 

of  Wirsung,  192 
Ductless  glands,  49 
Ducts  of  liver,  202 

of  mammary  gland,  339 

of  salivary  gland,  171 
Ductuli  aberrantes,  234 

efferentes  testis,  231 
Ductulus  aberrans  Halleri,  234 
capitis  epididymis,  234 
retis  testis,  234 
Ductus  cochlearis,  367 

endolvmphaticus,  375 

ejaculatorius,  233 

pancreaticus,  192 
accessorious,  192 

papillaris,  215 

perilvmphaticus,  375 

reuniens  (Henseni),  365 

utriculo-saccularis,  365 
Duni  mater,  296 

cerebralis,  nerves  of,  297 

I\\R,  364 
J        wax,  377 
Ebner's,  v.,  cement  lines,  76 
glands,  167, 177 
hydrochloric  acid,  391 
Ectoderm  layer,  259 
Ectoplasm,  19,  24 
Efferent  lymph-vessel,  136 
Egg  balU,  240 


Egg  cells  of  ovary,  238 

nests,  240 
Ehrlich's  methylene-blue  method,  415 
Elmer's  oi^n,  307 
£;iaculatory  duct,  233 
Elastic  cartilage,  72 

connective  tissue,  56,  64 

fibres,  55 

origin  of,  62 

fibrik,  structure  of,  64 

granules  of  Kanvier,  63 

limiting  layer  of  pharynx,  177 

membrane  of  Henle,  124 

tissue  stains,  404 
Elastica  externa,  127 

interna,  126 
Eleidin^  321 

Ellipsoid  of  Krause,  348 
Ellipsoids  of  the  spleen,  140 
Embryonic  connective  tissue,  53 
Enamel,  160 

cells,  162 

fibres,  160 

oi^^n,  161 

ongin  of,  163 

prisms,  160,  164 

pulp,  162 
End-bult»  of  nervous  system,  309 
Endocardium,  130 
Endochondral  ossification,  268 
Endogenous  cell  formation,  70 
Endo&mma,  89 
Endolymph,  365 
Endometrium,  251 

in  menstruation,  254 

in  pregnancy.  255 
Endoneural  sheath,  109,  300 
Endoneurium,  300 
Endoplasm,  19 
Endosteum,  266 
Endothelium,  45 

End-piece  of  tail  of  spermatozoon,  229 
End-plate,  314 
Endscheibe,  91 
Eosinophile  granulation,  116 
Ependvma,  111 

cells,  285 

fibres,  285 
Epicardium,  131 
Epidermis,  320 
Epididymis,  231,  232 
Epilemma,  89 
Epineurium,  299 
Epiphyseal  line,  272 
Epithelium,  37,  40 

classification  of,  40 

glandular,  46 

histogenesis,  44 
Epithelial  cells  of  mesoblastic  origin,  45 

lamella  of  myotome,  94 
Eponychium,  330 
Epo<'){>horon,  246,  248 
Ei*ectile  tissue  of  ))enis,  236 
Erlicki's  fluid,  389 
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Enrthjrjbbiito,  118,  2ft5 

EijihrrMjtet^  112 

KtMmtiM}  gland  oelk  of  the  testis,  229 

KuMtachiaD  tube,  375 

Eje,  :«ii 

MriTid-TCHHrlt  of,  357 
Eyefjall,  :M0 

Ijmph  pathii,  359 

nervei  of,  360 

EjebiOieH,  -^1 
I^relids  361 

Excretion,  46 

External  female  genitaU,  262 

ExtnwKjn  of  polar  brxUes,  33 

I;^ALU>PIAN  tube,  250 
Falfie  intenftilial  lamelbe,  75 
Faiicjft,  278 

FaflciculuM  cerebe]k«pinali»  donialis,  283 
cerebrrjHpinalitf  lateraliii,  283 

ventralw,  283 
k/nKitiiclinalis  medialis.    See  Posterior 

Icjngitudinal  bundle, 
ventrolaterals  Gowertu,  283 
Faiftening  villi,  257 
Fat,  «> 

(^ellfl,  58 

development  of,  66 
digestion,  187 

?:enninal  layer,  66 
obule,  66,  67 

Ktaining  of,  66 

tisHUc,  '>8 
Female  genitals,  external,  262 

Hexiial  organs,  237 

urethra,  22:^ 
FeneHtrate<l  membrane  of  Hcnle,  64,  124 
Fertilization,  32 
P'ibni*  arciiata*  cornea*,  341 

zoniilareH,  .'{iV) 
Fibn?  Jwirtket^*  of  retina,  852 

layer  of  Heiile,  .'J49 
Fihn-M,  dental,  l''>7 
Fibril  bundles  of  muscle,  84 
Fibrillar   tlieorv  of  protoplasmic  stnicture, 
20 

<(»nnective  tissue,  54 
Fibrin,  ll'.> 

canalized,  2r)() 
FibnMiiuH<-uIar  coat  of  /;all-bladder,  203 
Fibrous  cartilage,  71) 
Filar-inaKs,  20 

Fissuni  niediana  ventnilis,  2S0 
I'^ixalion  of  tissues,  '.^HH 
Fixed  connective-tissue  cells,  57 
Fixing  a^ent-',  .'iSS 
Fla^fclla.  2(; 

FlMi^ellated  cpitbcliuui,  'M) 
Flat  epithelium,  'M,  41 
FlenwuiuK's  fluid,  :JS*.» 
Foam  tlieorv  of  protnplasmic  structure,  21 
Follicle,  (;nudian,242 

of  lym|)h  ^land,  l.'U 

of  ovary,  2.S8 


Follieleorto«il,ie9 

primofdial  or  pnmar^r,  240 

solitary,  138 
Follicokr  atresia,  245 

cells,  240 
Folliculi  liDgoales^  167 
Folliculos  oophonv  ver 
Footana,  spaces  of,  346 
Foramina  nervina,  368 
Formatioa  of  elastic  fibtes,  62 
Formed  connective  tissue,  63 
Fonnatio  reticularis,  279,  289 
FoHsa  navicularis,  223 
Fourth  ventricle,  287 
Fovea  centralis,  353 
Foveobe  gastrioe,  180 
Framework  of  adrenal,  130 

of  kidney,  217 

of  fiancreas,  194 

of  spleen,  140, 142 

of  thyroid,  146 
Free  nerve«ndingB,  304 

in  connective  tissue,  307 
Freezing  of  tisMies,  387 
Frommann's  silver  line,  105 
Fundus  glands,  181 
Funiculus  cuneatus,  281 

dorsalis,  283 

gracilis,  281 

lateralis,  283 

ventralis,  282 
Funnels  of  Schmidt-Lantennann,  105 

GALL  BLADDER,  203 
(valvanotaxis,  27 
Ganglia,  301 
Ganglion,  98 

spirale,  373 
Ganglionic  layer  of  cerebellum,  295 
(TJirtner's  duct,  248 
Gafstric  bl(Hxl- vessels,  190 

glands,  181 

mucosa,  180 
(udatin,  400 
(ulatinous  bone-marrow,  266 

nucleus,  267 

substance  of  Rolando,  279 

tissue,  259 
Generative  system,  224 
(lenital  cor])uscle8,  264,  309 
(ienitr)-urinary  system  of  embryos,  247 
(iennari,  fibre  tract  of,  293 
Germinal  cells.  111 

cent  IV,  119,  135 

in  tbe  spleen,  139 

eiMtbelium,  239 

spot,  241 

vesicle,  241 
Giant  cells  of  bone-marrow,  265 

of  placenta,  261 
(iianuzzi,  demilunes  of,  174 
(Jinild<'',  organ  of,  233,  248 
(iitterfasern,  ()6,  197 
Glands,  4() 
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Gland  body,  47 

blood  supply  of,  51 

classification  of,  47,  49,  170 

coU,  333^ 

duets,  47 

fundus  or  peptic,  181 

Krause*8,  362 

lachrymal,  364 

mammary,  337 

Meibomian,  362 

of  Brunner,  189 

of  Liberkuhn,  185 

of  Montgomery,  339 

of  mouth  cavity,  170 

of  cesophaKUs,  178,  179 

of  skin,  331 

sebaceous,  331 

sweat,  333 

tarsal.  361 
Glandular  areolares,  33 

Bartholini,  263 

buccales,  176 

bulbo-urethrales  Cowperi,  235 

ceruminosee,  376 

cervicales  uteri,  253 

ciliares,  361 

gastricffi  propria?,  181 

labiales,  176 

linguales,  176 

olfactori»  (Bowmann),  380 

palatinse,  1^6 

pyloric®,  183 

sudoriparae,  333 

urethrales  (Littr^),  223 

vestibul^res  majores,  263 
minores,  263 
Glandular  epithelium,  46 
Glans  clitondis,  264 

penis,  237 
Glashaut,  242,  325 
Glia  cells,  285 

fibi-es,  286 

mass,  central,  286 
superficial,  286 
Glisson*8  capsule,  194 
Glomerulus  of  kidney,  212,  213 
Glomus  caroticum,  153 

c(K*evgeum,  154 
CJoblet  cells,  39,  46,  186 
Gold  chloride  methods,  413 
(iolgi  cells,  109,  292 
(Tolgi-Mazz(mi  coipuscles,  310 
Golgi's  method,  412 

tendon  spindles,  278 
Goll's  column,  281 
Goose  skin,  328 
Gower's  column,  283 
(ii-aafian  follicle,  242 

rupture  of,  243 
Grand  ry's  corpuscles,  308 
Granular  cells,  58 

of  cerebellum,  294 

sheath  of  Tomes,  159 


Granulationes   arachnoidales    (Pacchioni)^ 

297 
Granulations,  y,  117 

in  leucocytes,  116 
Granule  theory  of  protoplasmic  stractare^ 

21 
Granulopla«m,  19 
Granulosa,  314 
Gray  commissure,  279 

matter,  278 
Ground  bundles  of  lateral  column,  283 
of  ventral  column,  283 
lamellae,  76 
substance  of  bone,  76 
of  dentine,  1*59 
Growth  of  cartilage,  70 
Gustatory  cells,  382 
organ,  381 
pore,  381 

HABENULA  perforata,  369 
Htemalum,-396 
Ha'malum-eosln,  397 
Haematein,  396 
Hsematin,  120 
Hfematoidin,  120 
HsBmatoxylin,  396 
Ilsematoxylin-eosin,  397 
Hsematoxylin-iron-alum,  396 
flsemin,  120 
Haemoglobin,  112,  119 
Hspmokonien,  118 
Haire,  322 
Hair-bulb,  322 

cells  of  auditory  neuro-epithelium,  366 

cuticle,  323 

development  of,  325 

follicle,  323,  324 

germ,  325 

muscles  of,  327 

nerves  of,  329 

papilla,  322 

root,  322 

shaft,  322 

sinus.  329 

tactile,  329 
Hardening  of  tissues,  390 
Hassal's  concentric  corpuscles,  143 
Haversian  canals,  75 

lamellae,  75 
Head  of  spermatozoon,  227 
Heart,  130 

layers  of  muscle  in,  130 

muscle,  83 

histogenesis,  87 
nerve-endings  in,  312 
of  lower  vertebrates,  86 
protoplasmic  bridges  in,  86 

nerves,  132 

valves,  132 
Hecateromeric  cells,  282 
Heidenhain's  iron-haematoxylin,  396 
Heisterian  valve,  202 
Heliotropism,  27 
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Henle,  sheath  of,  104,  109,  324 
Henle's  cells,  372 

fenestrated  membrane,  124 

fibi-e  layer,  349 

loop,  2i3 
Hensen  s  ductus  reuniens,  365 

line,  91 
Hepatic  duct,  202 
Herbst^s  corpuscle,  310 
Hermann's  fluid,  389 
Heteromeric  cells,  282 
Hilum  of  lymph  gland,  136 

stroma,  136 
Histogenesis  of  blood,  118 

of  connective  tissue,  61 

of  elastic  tissue,  62 

of  epithelium,  44 

of  fat,  66 

of  heart  muscle,  87 

of  the  neurone,  110 

of  voluntary  muscle,  94 
Histology,  17 

Histological  units  of  spleen  pulp,  141 
Homomeric  cells,  281 
Horizontal  cells  of  retina,  350 

fibre  tract  of  (lennari,  293 
Horns,  ventral  and  dorsal,  279 
Homy  layer  of  epidennis,  320 
Howship's  lacunse,  272 
Huschke's  auditory  teeth,  368 
Huxlev,  sheath  of,  324 
Hyaline,  260 

cartilage,  68 

distribution  of,  72 

layer  of  hair,  325 
Hyaloid  artery,  357 

canal,  357 

membrane,  356 
Hyaloplasm,  19 
Hydatid  of  Morgagni,  234 
Hydrolaxis,  27 
llvdrotropism,  27 
Hymen,  2()3 
llyponvcbium,  331 
nypoj)Lysis  corebii,  152 

TNCUJSIONS,  cellular,  21 
1     Indirect  division,  28 
Inferior  cerelK'llur  [)eduncle,  289 
Injcctin<i:,  899 
Injection  masses,  4(M) 
Immersion  lens,  384 
Inner  ear,  3<)4 

l»lo(Kl-vessels  of,  373 
lynij)h  j)aths  of,  875 
enamel  cells,  1(52 
ground  lamelhe,  7(5 
Inteninnular  segments,  105 
Inlercalnry  part  of  duct,  171 
Intercellular  bridges,  48 
sulistance,  8(5 
(»f  hone,  7(5 

of  connective  tissue,  54 
Intertilar-mass,  20 


Intergemmal  nerve  fibres,  383 
Interglobular  sftaces,  159 
Interlobar  arteries  of  kidney,  218 
Interlobular  ducts,  171 

trabecule  of  spleen,  140 

veins  of  kidney,  219 
of  liver,  198 
of  spleen,  140 
Inteimediary  lamellse,  75 

path  for  blood  in  spleen,  141 
Intermediate  bodies,  31 

duct,  171 

ducts  of  pancreas,  192 

tubules  of  kidney,  213 

zone  of  stomach,  184 
Internal  arcuate  fibres,  287 

capsule,  288 

secretion,  49 
Interolivary  bundles  of  fibres,  287 
Interradial  bundles  of  fibres,  293 
Interstitial  cells  of  testis,  227 

connective  tissue  of  testis,  227 

growth  of  cartilage,  70 

lamellse,  75 
Intervillous  spaces,  260 
Intracellular   development    of    blood    cor- 
puscles, 123 
Intra-epithelial  nerve-endings,  305 
Intrafusal  muscle-fibi-e,  315 
Intragemmal  nerve-fibres,  382 
Intralobular  ducts,  171 

trabecule  of  spleen,  140 

vein,  198 

veins  of  spleen,  140 
Intestine,  185 

blood-vessels  of,  190 

lymph-vessels  of,  191 

mucosa  of,  185 

nerves  of,  191 

secretions  of,  187 
Intima,  129 

pia,  298 
Iris,  844 

l)igment  layer  of,  345 
Iron-ha»matoxylin,  396 
Irritabilitv,  27 
Islands  of*  Langerhans,  194 

prolifemtion,  260 
Isolation  of  tissue  elements,  386 
Isotropic  bands  in  miLscle,  90,  91 

TACOliSON'S  organ,  380 
f  I     Joining  together  of  bones,  267 
Joint  caj)sules,  267 
Joints,  2(57 
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VRYOLYSIS,  82,  246 
Keimcentrum,  135 

Keimzellen  of  His,  111 

Kenitin,  821 

Keratohyalin  granule^  321 

Kidney, '21 2 

bloixl-vessels  of,  217 
framework  of,  217 
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Kidney,  lobule  of,  216 

lymphatics  of,  220 

nerves  of,  220 

non-vascular  zone  of,  218 
KoloRsow's  osmicKicid  method,  402 
Krause,  ellipsoids  of,  348 
Krause's  glands,  362 

membrane,  84,  92 
Kupfler's,  v.,  stellate  cells,  200 

LABIA  majora,  263 
minora,  263 
Labial  glands,  177 
Labium  tympanicum,  367 

vestibulare,  367 
Labra  glenoidalia,  267 
Labyrinth,  364 

of  kidney,  213 
Lahcrymal  canals,  364 

gland,  364 
Lacteal,  187,  191 
Lacunse,  Howship's,  272 
Lamellae  in  bone,  75 
Lamina  basalis  of  chorioidea,  343 

choriocapillaris,  343 

cribrosa,  343,  354 

elastica  anterior,  341 
posterior,  341 

fusca  sclene,  342 

spiralis  membranacea,  367,  369 
ossea,  367 

suprachorioidea,  342 

vasculosa  chorioidese,  343 
Lampblack  gelatin,  400 
Langerhans,  islands  of,  194 
Lange's  spaces,  319 
Lantanin,  23 
Lantcrmann's  lines,  105 
Large  granular  cells  of  cerebellum,  295 

mononuclear  leucocytes,  115 

pyramidal  cells,  292 
Larynx,  206 
Lateral  column,  280,  283 

horn,  279 

lemniscus,  290 

pyramidal  tract,  283 

vestibular  nucleus,  290 

waves  in  muscle,  92 
Lemniscus  lateralis,  290 

medialis,  287 
Lens,  355 

cjipsulc,  356 

fibres,  355 

of  micix»cope,  384 
Leucoblast,   119 
Ijcucocytes,  114 

classification  of,  115 

distribution  of,  114 
I^ucooytosis,  114 
Lieberkiihn's  glands,  185 
Ligament um  sacculorum  365 

spirale,  367 
Limbus  spiralis,  367 
Limiting  capsule  of  myotome,  95 


Lines  of  Schmidt-Xantermann,  105 

Lingual  tonsils,  167 

Linin,  23 

Liquor  folliculi,  241 

Lissaucr's  zone,  290 

Liver,  194 

blood-vessels,  197 

cells,  195 

development  of,  204 

lobule,  194 

lymphatics,  201 
Lobes  and  lobules  of  thymus,  143 
Lobule  of  kidney,  216 

of  liver,  194 

of  spleen,  140 
Lobuli  epididymis,  231 

testis,  224 
Locomotor  system,  264 
Longitudinal  bundle,  posterior,  289 
Long  rayed  cells,  293 
Loop  of  Henle,  213 
Loose  connective  tissue,  63 
Lung,  207 

blood-vessels  of,  210 

lymphatics  of,  211 
Lunula,  330 
Lutein,  244 

cells,  243 
Lymph,  120 

capillaries,  132 

glands,  133 

framework  of,  133 

nodules,  peripheral,  138 
in  aarenal,  150 

paths  of  eyeball,  359 

of  membranous  labyrinth,  375 

sinuses,  134 

space  of  Tenon,  359 

vessels,  132,  135 
of  intestine,  191 
of  kidney,  220 
of  ovary,  246 
of  stomach,  191 
of  uterus,  254 
Lymphatic  pharyngeal  ring,  167 

sheath  of  arteries  of  spleen,  140 
Lymphatics,  development  of,  133 

of  liver,  201 

of  lung,  211 
Lymphocytes,  115, 120 
Lymphoid  masses  in  intestine,  188 

MACEKATION,  386 
Macula  acustica,  365 
germinativa,  241 
lutea,  353 
Magenta,  404 
Male  sexual  organs,  224 

accessory  glands,  234 
urethra,  223 
Mallory's  elastic  tissue  stain,  404 
Malpighian  corpuscle  of  kidney,  213 
of  spleen,  138 
layer  of  skin,  320 
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Malpighian  pyramids,  212 
Mammary  gland,  337 
ducts  of,  339 
Mantle  fibres,  30 
Margarin  crystals,  67 
Marginal  veil,  111 
Manna's  fluid,  412 
Marrow  cavity,  primaiy,  269 

of  bones,  265 
Martinotti,  cells  of,  292 
Mast  cells,  59 
Matrix  cells  of  hair,  326 

unguis,  330 
Maturation  of  the  egg,  33 
Mauthner's  membrane,  107 
Media,  126 

Medial  lemniscus,  287 
Median  fissure,  ventral,  280 

septum,  dorsal,  280 

vestibular  nucleus,  290 
Mediastinum  testis,  224 
Medulla,  287 

of  adrenal,  149 

of  cerebellum,  296 

of  hairs,  323 

of  kidney,  212 

of  lymph-gland,  134 

sensory  tract  in,  288 
Medullary  cavity,  primary,  269 

cords,  134 

plate,  110 

rays,  212 

sheath,  104 
Megaloblasts,  265 
MeiDomian  glands,  362 
Meissner's  plexus,  192 

tactile  corpuscles,  309 
Membrana  basilurls  5Q,  369 

chorii,  257 

granulosa,  242 

hyaloidea,  I^'><» 

limitans  externa,  349 
interna,  352 
olfactoria,  379 

pnrforniativa,  1()3 

pmpria,  50 

folliculi,  242 
of  plands,  172 

reticularis,  372 

tectoria,  372 

tyninani,  370 

vestibuli  (Kcissneri),  367 
Menihnme  of  Ilenle,  124 

of  Si'Iiwallx*,  t)4 
Menihranw  of  centnil  nervous  system,  296 
Membranous  cochlea,  367 

labvrintli,  365 

urethra,  223 
Meninges,  21H) 
Menisei  interartieulaix's,  267 

tactile,  307 
Menstruation,  254 
Merkel's  eorpuseleN  306 

tactile  cells,  307 


Mesentery^  205 

Metakinesis,  29 

Metaphase,  31 

Metazoa,  18 

Methylene-blue  for  nerve-endings,  413 

Microblasts,  265 

Micrometer  screw,  384 

Microscope,  383 

Microscopic  anatomy  of  organs,  121 

Microsome,  19 

Microtome,  387 

Midbrain,  287 

sensoiy  tract  in,  288 
Middle  cerebellar  peduncle,  289 

ear,  375 

la^er  of  cerebellum,  295 
Milk  hne  or  ridge,  337 
Mitome,  20 
Mitosis,  28 
Mixed  glands,  173 

muscles,  89 
Molecular  layer  of  cerebellum,  295 

of  cerebral  cortex,  291 
Moll's  glands,  361 
Monaster,  30 

Mononuclear  leucocvtes,  115 
Montgomery's  glands,  339 
Morgagni,  hydatid  of,  234 
Mossy  fibres,  296 
Mother  star,  30 
Motility  of  cells,  25 
Motor  cells  of  cord,  281 

cerebral  nen'es,  nuclei  of,  289 

nerve-endings,  312 

and  sensoiT  neurones,  relation  of,  317 
Mouth  cavity,  155 

glands  of,  170 
Mucoid  tisisue,  53 
Mucosa  of  gall-bladder,  203 

of  intestine,  185 

of  stomach,  180 
Mucous  cells,  172 

of  intestine,  186 

glands,  174 

membrane  of  lar\"nx  and  trachea,  206 
of  mouth  cavitv,  155 
Mullerian  duct,  249 
Mailer's  fibres,  352 

Huid,  389,  412 
Multicellular  Kl«"d,  46 
Multipolar  cells,  100 
Muscle,  SO 

bu<l,  314 

cells,  nuclei  of  developing,  96 

chanp:es  during  contraction,  92 

development  of,  94 

fibre,  intrafusal,  315 

liist(*j:enesis  of,  94 

layei-s  of  heart,  130 

nerve-end  in  jc^  in,  312 

s[)indles,  314 

strias  ^-1,  90 
MiLsclc>s,  274 

blcKKl-supply  of,  275 
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MtuicleH,  development  of,  276 

of  the  uterus,  253 
MuMcularis  mucoflse  of  intestine,  188 
of  oesophagus,  178 

of  oesophagus,  179 
Muscular  system,  274 
Musculus  ciliaris,  344 
Muskelsiiulchen,  84 
Myelocytes,  265 
Myoblasts  95 
Myocardium,  130 
Myometrium,  251 
Myotome,  94 

NAIL,  329 
bed,  329 
body,  329 
gix>oye,  329 
leaves,  :^30 
n)Ot,  329 
wall,  329 
Nasal  duct,  364 
Nasopharynx,  177 
Nebenkem^  193 
Nebenscheibe,  91 
Neck  of  enamel  organ,  162 

of  gastric  gland,  181 
Negative  chemotaxis,  27 
Nerve  cell,  body  of,  102 
cells,  98 

corpuscles  of  Golgi-Maszoni,  310 
genital,  309 
of  Ruffini,  310 
endings,  304 

in  connective  tissue,  307 
in  muscle,  312 
in  nervous  tissue,  316 
motor,  312 
sensory,  314 
fibres,  103 

process.     See  Axone. 
Nerves,  299 

cerebrospinal,  299 
sympathetic,  300 
of  dura  mater,  297 
of  eyeball,  360 
of  hairs,  329 
of  the  heart,  132 
of  the  intestine,  191 
of  the  kidney,  220 
of  the  liver,  201 
of  the  lung,  211 
of  the  ovary,  246 
of  the  pancreas,  194 
of  the  stomach,  191 
of  the  submaxillary  gland,  176 
of  the  uterus,  254 
Nervi  nervorum,  301 
NervoiLs  system,  278 

central  blood-vessels  of,  289 
peripheral,  299 
tLssue,  97 
Neumann's  dental  sheath,  159 
Neural  tube,  110 


Neuraxone.    See  Axone 
Neurilemma,  105 
Neuroblast^  111 
Neuro-epithelial  cells,  307 
Neurofibrils,  101,  104 
Neuroglia,  285 

of  cerebellum,  296 

of  cerebral  cortex,  293 
Netux)keratin  network,  106 
Neurone,  97 

contact  relation  of,  101 

histogenesis,  110 

theory,  101 
Neuroplasm,  104 
Neurospongium,  111 
Neutral  dves,  116 
Neutrophile  granulation,  117 
Nicol's  ])ri8ms,  in  study  of  bone,  76 

of  muscle,  90 
Nissl's  bodies,  102,  103 

method,  406 
Nodes  of  Ranvier,  105 
N(xiules,  lymph-,  138 
Non-medullated  nerve  fibres,  109 
Non-vascular  zone  of  kidney,  218 
Normoblasts,  265 
Nose,  377 

-piece,  385 
Nuclear  fluid,  23 

Nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles,  265 
Nuclei  of  cerebral  nerves,  289 

of  developing  muscle  cells,  96 
Nuclein,  22 
Nucleolus,  22 
Nucleus,  19,  22 

dorsalis,  279 

olivaris  inferior,  288 

pulpoeus,  267 
Nuers  space,  372 
Nutrient  arteries  of  bone,  266 

OBJECTIVE  ocular,  384 
Odontoblasts.  156,  162 
CEsophageal  glands,  178, 179 
CEsophagus.  178 
Oil  immersion  lens,  384 
Oken's  bodv,  247 
Olfactory  cells,  378 

glands,  380 

nerve,  291 

fibres,  109 

oi*gan,  377 
Optic  nerve,  291,  340,  354 
Oral  cavity,  155 

nuicous  membrane,  155 
Ora  serrata,  2;«,  246 
Orbicularis  ciliaris,  244 
Orcein,  403 
Organ  of  Girald^,  233 

of  Jacobson,  380 
Org:mon  spirale,  309 
Organs,  microwopic  anatomy  of,  121 
Origin  of  bhxKl  cells,  118 

i)f  connective-tissue  fibrils,  61 
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Origin  of  elastic  tissue,  62 
Osmic  acid,  388 

method  of  Koloesow,  403 
Ossein,  74 
Ossification,  ai^eas  of,  268 

of  cartilage,  72,  268 
Osteoblasts,  264,  270 
Osteoclasts,  266,  272 
Osteogenous  tissue,  268 
Otokonien  crystals,  366 
OtoHth,  366  ' 

membrane,  366 
Outer  ear,  376 

^^round  lamellse,  76 
Ovaries,  237 
Ovaiy,  blood-vcKsels  of,  246 

cortex  of,  2:^8 

follicles  of,  238 

lymph-vessels  of,  246 

meclulla  of,  238 

nerves  of,  246 

stroma  of,  239 

tunica  albuginea  of,  238 
Ovula  Nabothi,  253 
Ovulation.  254 
Ovum,  primordial,  239 
Oxvchromatin,  23 
Ox>Titic  cells,  182 

PACXriIIONlAN  bodies,  297 
Palatine  glands,  177 
tonsils,  169 
Palpebral  arteries,  363 
Pal-Weigert  method,  412 
Pancreas,  192 

framework  of,  194 

nerves  of,  194 
Panniculus  adiposus,  320 
Papillae  circunivallatje,  166 

dental,  1()1 

till  formes,  1(>") 

fimpfifoni R's,  H)5 

of  onil  iniKMMis  inonibrane,  155 

of  skin,  319 

of  tonpuc,  1<)1 
Papillary  diut,  213,  215 
Panulidvniis.  233,  248 
Paraffin;  :i92 
Paraniitoino,  20 
Paraniicloin,  22 
Paranucleus,  193 
Para  reticular  cells,  350 
Panithyroid  pland,  147 
Parenchyma  of  testis,  225 
rarietalcells,  1S2 
Par<H)i)horon,  24(>,  248 
Parotid  Kh>"d,  17() 
Pai-oyariuin,  24(>,  24S 
Pa  IN  cavernosa  u  ret  line,  223 

cilia ris  retina',  34<»,  354 

iridica  retina',  345 

niernljp.niacca  uix'thne,  223 

optica  retina',  34<i 

papillaris  of  corium,  319 


Pars  prostatica  urethrse,  223 

reticularis  of  corium,  319 
Pavement  epithelium,  41 
Peduncles,  cerebellar,  288 
Pellicula,  24 
Pelvis  of  kidney,  221 
Penicilli,  140 
Penis,  235 

blood-vessels  of,  237 
Pepsinogen,  182 
Peptic  glands,  181 

Periaxial  space  of  muscle  spindle,  315 
Pericardium,  132 
Pericellular  plexus,  302 
Perichondral  ossification,  268 
Perichondrium,  68,  71 
Perilobular  space  of  liver,  201 
Perilymph,  365 
Perimetrium,  251 
Perimysial  sheath,  315 
Perimysium  externum,  274 

internum,  274 
Perineurium,  300 
Periosteal  buds,  269 
Periosteum,  264 
Peripheral  lymph-nodule,  138 

nervous  system,  299 

sensory  neurones,  origin  of,  111 

veil,  111 
Peritenonium,  277 
Peritoneum,  205 
Perivascular  lymph-spaces,  129,  201 

spaces  in  nervous  system,  299 
Perivitelline  space,  242 
Permanent  tooth,  dental  ridge,  162 
Perosmie  acid,  388 
Pe tit's  canal,  356 
Pcyei-'s  patch,  188 
Phagocytes,  60 
Phagocytosis,  116 
I  Phalanx,  372 
I  Pharynfreal  tonsils,  169 
'  Pharynx,  177 
Phototaxis,  27 
Pia  mater,  297 

blcwMl-vessels  of,  298 
Picric  acid,  39S 
PicnH'arniine,  398 
Pigment  cells,  58 

epithelium,  44 

in  the  skin,  322 

layer  of  iris,  345 
Pillars  of  orgjin  of  Corti,  370 
Pituitary  body,  152 
Placenta,  257 

circulation  of  blood  in,  262 

fd'talis,  257 

uteri na  s.  niatema,  257 
Placental  villi,  257 

Plain  muscle  fibres.     Str  Smootli  niiLscle. 
Plana  seniilunata,  365 
Plasma  cells,  59 

of  hlcKxl.  112 
Platelets  of  bl(KKl,  117 
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Platelets,  preparation  for  study,  408 
Platinum-osmium-acetic  acid,  389 
Pleuwe,,  210 
Plexus  annularis,  3()0 

chorioideiLH,  298 

myentericuH,  191 

of  Auerbach,  191 

of  Meissner,  192 
Plicae  conniventes  Kerkringii,  186 

palniatfie,  253 

seinilunares,  362 

villosfe,  181 
Polar  bodies,  extrusion  of,  33 

radiation,  31 
Polymorphonuclear  leucocytes,  116 
Polymorphous  celLn,  292 
Pons,  287 

sensory  tract  in,  288 
Porus  lacti  ferns,  337 
Positive  chemotaxis,  27 
Posterior  Iwsal  membrane,  341 

epithelial  layer,  342 

horn.    See  Dorsal  horn. 

lonjritudinal  bundle,  289 

median   septum.      See  Dorsal    median 
septum. 

root.     See  Dorsal  root 
Precapillary  arteries  and  veins,  122 
Pregnancy,  25') 
Preparation  of  specimens,  385 
Prickle  cells,  42 
Primary  bundles  of  muscle  fibres,  274 

follicles,  240 

medullary  cavity,  269 
Primitive  fibrils  in  muscles,  88 
in  nerves,  104 

organ  of  the  fat  lobule,  66 

ova,  239 
Primordiiil  follicles,  240 

medullary  cavity,  269 

ova,  239 
PnK'essus  ciliaris,  344 
Proliferation  Islands,  260 
Pnwninentia  spiralis,  368 
Prophase,  29 
Prostate,  2M 

blmxl- vessels  of,  235 

interstitial  tissue  of,  234 

nerves  of,  235 
Prostatic  urethra,  223 
Protoplasm,  18,  19 
Protoplasmic  bridges,  43 

demonstration  of,  402 

in  heart  nuiscle,  86 

in  intestinal  mucosa,  186 

inclusions,  21 

f)rocesses,  97,  99 
PnHozoa,  18 
Pseudo[K»dia,  25 
Pulm<)nar>'  arter\',  210 

vein,  210 
Pulp  cavity,  15<) 

ofsplJen,  i;W,  139 

of  tooth,  156 


Purkinje  cells,  100,  295 
Pyloric  glands,  183 
Pyramidal  cells  of  cortex,  100,  292 
tract,  288 

crossed,  283 
ventral,  283 
Pyramids  of  Ferrein,  212 
ofMalpighi,212 

rvUERSCHEIBE,  84 

RADIAL  bundles  of  nerve  fibres,  293 
Ramus  ascendens  of  Henle's  loop,  213, 
215 
Ramus  descendens  of  Henle's  loop,  213,  215 
Ranvier^s  alcohol,  386 

cross,  106 

nodes,  105 

segments,  105 
Raph^  of  semicircular  canals,  365 
Rathke's  duct,  249 
Real  interstitial  lamellae,  75 
Red  blood  corpuscles,  112 
nucleated,  265 
number  of,  114 

bone  marrow,  265 

muscle,  89 
Reduction  of  chromosomes,  33 
Reflex  arc,  317 
Reissner's  membrane,  367 
Remak's  fibres,  109 
Renal  artery,  217 
Repnxiuction,  28 
Reproductive  system,  224 
Respiratory  bi-onchioli,  207 

epithelium,  207 

system,  206 
Rete  testis  (Halleri),  225,  226 
Reticular  tubular  gland,  49 
Reticulin,  66 
Reticulum,  65 
Retina,  346 

neuro-epithelial  layer,  348 

pigment  sheath,  Ii47 
Retinal  vessels,  357 
Ril)ening  of  the  egg,  33 
Rod  fibre,  348 
Rods,  348 

Rolando,  gelatinous  substance  of,  279 
Root  canal,  156 

of  hair,  322 

sheath,  324 
Rosenmiiller,  organ  of,  246,  248 
Rotation  in  protoiilasm,  26 
Rouleaux,  114 
Ruffini's  corpuscles,  310 
Rugse  of  vagina,  263 

SAa:ULIJS,  3r,4,  365 
»Saccus  endoIyn)))haticus,  375 
Safranin,  397 
Salivary'  corpuscles,  169 
ducts,  1/1 
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Salivary  glands,  170,  176 
Sarcolemma,  89 
Sarcoplasm,  81,  84,  88 

function  of,  94 
Sarcoplasmic  discs,  85 
Scala  tympani,  367 

vestibuli,  367 
Schlauche  of  Pfluger,  240 
Schwann's  corpuscles,  106 

shesvth,  104,  106 
Sclera,  M2. 
Sebaceous  glands,  331 
Secondary  bundles  of  muscle  fibres,  274 

papillae  of  tongue,  165 
Secretion,  46 

in  intestine,  187 

internal,  49 
Secretory  canals,  174 

capillaries,  51,  174 
in  liver  cells,  196 
oxyntic  cells,  183 

unit  of  kidney,  216 
of  liver,  200 
Sectioning  of  tissues,  387 
Sections,  344 

Segments  of  Ranvier,  105 
Semen,  227 

Semicircular  canals,  365 
Seminal  vesicles,  233 
Seminiferous  tubules,  225 
Sense  cells,  307 

organs,  318 

representation  in  cortex,  291 
Sensory  cei-ebral  nerves,  nuclei  of,  289 

epithelium,  37 

neurones,  peripheral,  origin  of.  111 

nerve-endmgs,  314 

tract  in  midbrain,  287 
Septa  placentae,  261 
Septula  testis,  224 
Septum,  dorsal  median,  280 

niediaiiuni  doi-sale,  280 

ventral  nie<lian,  280 
Si'rial  sections,  294 
Sen)sa,  205 
Serous  glands,  174 

tubules,  172 
SiMloIi  cells,  229 
Sexual  organs,  female,  237 

male,  224 
Sliadows  of  bl(HKl  cells,  113 
Shar]K*v's  lihres,  7<),  264 
Sheath  of  Henle,  324 

of  lluxlev,  324 
Sheaths  of  hair  r<M)t,  323 
Short  mvLMl  cells,  2!»:j 
Siirnet  rinp:  cells,  o>^,  <)7 
SiK'ut  area  of  the  braiu,  291 
Silver  line  of  Fronunann,  105 

uitnite  staiuing,  402 
Siinj)le  l)ran('h(Ml  tubular  gland,  48,  40 

epithelium,  10 

uuhnin('}ie<l  alveolar  Poland,  49 
tul»ular  irland,  49 


Sinus  of  brain,  329 

lactiferuB,  337 

prostaticus,  235 

terminalis  of  lymph-gland,  136 
Sinuses  of  lymph-gland,  134 
Skeletal  muscle,  88 

system,  264 
Skin,  318 

blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  335 
Small  glands  of  mouth  cavitv,  176 

granular  cells  of  cerebeflum,  294 

mononuclear  leucocytes,  115 

pyramidal  cells,  292 
Smooth  muscle,  81 

nerve-endings  in,  312 
Solitary  follicles,  138 

of  intestine,  188 
Space  of  Fontana,  346 

of  I^ngCj  319 
Spaces,  intervillous,  260 
Spatia  zonularis,  356 
Special  microscopic  technique,  401 
Spermatic  ducts,  231 
Spermatids,  230 
Spermatoblasts,  230 
Spermatocytes,  230 
S})crmatogenesis,  229 
Spei-matogonia,  229 
Spermatozoon,  227 

development  of,  229 
Sphincter  ani,  190 

of  common  bile  duct,  202 

pylori,  184 
Spider  cells,  282 
Spinal  cord,  278 

ganglia.  303 
Si)indle,  Golgi  tendon,  278 

muscle,  314 

nerve,  316 
Spleen,  138 

bhKKl- vessels  of,  140 

eajisule  of,  138 

fnimework  of,  140 

pulp  of,  138 

sinuses  of,  142 
Spongioblasts,  350 
Spongy  bone,  74 

sul)stance,  80 
Staining  of  sectitms,  395 
Stains,  acid,  basic,  and  neutral,  116 
Statoliths,  360 
Status  mamillaris,  181 
Stellate  cells  of  v.  Kupffer,  200 

veins  of  Vcrheyn,  219 
Stigmata,  43 

Stilling-Clarke,  column  of,  279 
Stomach,  180 

blo(Kl-ve5^'?els  of,  190 

lymph-vessels  of,  191 

nerves  of,  191 
Stornata,  43 
Stratitieci  cylindrical  epithelium,  42 

epithelium,  41 

Hat  epithelium,  42 
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Stratum  corneum,  320,  321 

cylindricum,  320 

fibro8um  of  joint  capsule,  267 

germinativum,  320 

granulosum,  242,  321 
terminale,  85 

lucidum,  321 

Malpighii,  320 

mucoflura  of  uterine  muscle,  253 

spinosum,  321 

subsei-osum  of  uterine  muscle,  253 

supra  vasculare  of  uterine  muscle,  253 

synoviale  of  joint  capsule,  267 

vasculare  of  uterine  muscle,  253 

zonale,  291 
Stria  vascularis,  368 
Striae  acusticse,  290 
Striated  muscle,  88 

histogenesis,  94 
nerve-endings  in,  312 
Striation  of  muscle,  84,  90 
Stroma  of  blood  cell,  113 

of  hilum  of  lymph-gland,  163 

of  ovary,  136 
Subchorionic  limiting  ring,  262 
Subcutaneous  tissue,  320 
Sublingual  gland,  176 
Submaxillary  gland,  175 

development  of,  175 
nerves  of,  176 
Submucosa  of  intestine,  189 

of  oesophagus,  178 

of  oral  mucous  membrane,  155 
Subpapillary  network  of  vessels,  335 
Subserous  connective  tissue,  205 
Substantia  adamantia,  160 

ebumea,  157 

gelatinosa  (Rolandi),  279 

grisea  centralis,  280 

lentis,  355 

ossea,  161 

propria  comese,  341 
Succus  entericus,  188 

prostaticus,  234 
Sulcus  lateralis  dorsalis,  280 
ventralis,  367 

spiralis  extern  us,  368 
intemus,  367 
Superficial  glands  of  oesophagus,  179 

glia  mass,  286 
Superior    cells    of    auditory   neun>epithe- 
lium,  366 

cerebellar  peduncle,  289 
Supporting  cells  of  Miiller,  352 

of  nasal  mucous  membrane,  379 
of  testis,  229 
Supraradial  network.  293 
Suprarenal  gland,  147 
Sweat  prlands,  XV.\ 
Sympathetic  g:inglia,  802 

nerve  fibres,  109 

nerves,  300 
S\Tiarthr()sis,  267 
Synchondrosis,  267 

28 


Syncytium,  22,  88 

of  chorionic  villus,  259 
Syndesmosis,  267 
Svnovia,  268 
Synovial  fluid,  268 

villi,  268 


TACTILE  cells  of  Merkel,  307 
corpuscles  of  Meissner,  309 
of  Merkel,  306 

disc  of  Grandrys  corpuscle,  308 

hairs,  329 

menisci,  307 

organ,  318 
Taeniffi  coli,  190 
Tail  of  spermatozo5n,  228 
Tangential  fibres  in  cortex,  291 
Tarsal  glands,  361 
Tai-sus,  361 
Taste  buds,  381 

bulbs,  166 

organ  of,  381 

pore,  381 
Tear  sac,  364 
Teasing  of  tissues,  386 
Technique,  microscopic,  383 
Teeth,  156 

development  of,  161 
Teichmann'S  crystals,  120 
Tela  subcutanea,  319 
Telse  chorioidese,  298 
Telodendria,  99 
Telophase,  29,  32 
Tendon  cells,  57 

fibres,  57 

spindles,  278 
Tendons,  277 
Tenon's  lymph-space,  359 
Tensor  diorioidese,  844 
Terminal  bronchus.  208 
Tertiary  bundles  oi  muscle  fibres,  274 
Testes,  224 

blood-vessels  of,  227 
Theca  folliculi,  242 
Thennotaxis,  27 
Thionin,  397 
Thoma,  ampulla  of,  141 
Thymus,  143 
Thyroid,  144 

framework  of,  146 
Tigroid  bodies,  102,  103 
Tissues,  35 

definition  and  classification  of,  36 
Tome's  granular  sheath,  159 

processes,  164 
Tongue,  164 

muscles  of,  1 67 

papillae  of,  164 
Tonsils,  167 

development  of,  169 

tubal,  376 
Tooth  cavity,  156 

development  of,  161 
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Tooth,  papilla,  161 
pulp,  156 
sac,  162 
Trabeculse  of  lymph-gland,  133 

of  spleen,  138,  140 
Trachea,  206 

Tractus  cerebello^inalis  dorsalifi,  283 
cerebro^pinalis  lateralis,  283 

ventralis,  283 
interm€^o-lateralis,  279 
solitarius,  290 
Transitional  leucocytes,  115 
Transition  zone  of  stomach,  184 
Trapezoid  body,  290 
Trigeminal  nerve,  290 
Triple  stain  of  Biondi-Ehrlich,  398 
Tnie  connective-tissue  cells,  57 
gastric  glands,  181 
glands,  46 
Tuba  uterina  Fallopii,  250 
Tubal  tonsils,  376 
Tubular  glands,  47,  49 
Tubuli  contorti  testis,  225 
recti  testis,  225,  226 
seminiferi,  225 
Tubulo-alveolar  gland,  49 
Tunica  adnata,  224 

albuginea  of  coipora  cavernosa,  236 
of  ovarv,  238 
testis,  224 
externa,  242 
fibrosa  testis,  224 
interna,  242 
serosa,  205 
vaginalis  communis,  224 

propria,  224 
vascnlosa  testis^  224 
Tympanic  cavity,  375 

membrane,  376 
Tvson's  glands,  332 


T^LTHAMAKIXE  blue,  400 

L      Unbrancbt-il  alveolar  glands,  40 

tubular  ^'laiuis,  40 
ruforrued  (•(•nnective  tissue,  63 
rnieelbilar  glands,  46 
rni|M»lar  eel  Is,  09  „     ,ai 

transition  I'rom  bipolar  eells,  lUl 
I'nits  of  kidnev  stnieture,  216 

of  liver,  2i)0 
I'nna's  elastic  tissue  stain,  404 
I'nstriped  muscle.      S,r  SuKJoth  muscle. 
Treter,  2*21 
Tret  lira,  223 
Trinarv  Madder,  221 

pas«<jim*s,  J-:l 

system,  212 

rtt-nis  'J')! 

l)l<M><l-vessels  of,  2o4 
elianirc-  diirinsr  nienstniation,  'l^A 
prcirnaney,  2')') 

Ldantls  of,  2'">^> 
IviMph-vesM'ls  of,  254 


Uterus  masculinus,  236 
muscle  of,  253 
nerves  of,  254 

Utriculus,  364,  365 
prostaticus,  235 


VACUOLES,  21 
Vagina,  262 
Valves  of  the  heart,  132 

of  veins,  128 
Valvulffi  conniventes,  185 
Varicosities  of  nerve  fibres,  306 
Vasa  afferentia  (kidnev),  *^18 

efferentia  (kidney),  218 
testis,  231 

vasorum,  129 
Vas  deferens,  232 

epididymis,  231,  232 

prominens,  368 
Vasoformative  cells,  123 
Vater-Pacini,  corpuscles  of,  311 

Veins,  127 

of  adrenal,  150 

of  spleen,  140 

precapillary,  122 
Vena  portse,  198 
Vense  emissarise,  237 
Ventral  column^  280,  282,  283 

gi-ay  commissui-e,  280 

horn,  279 

median  fissure,  280 

pvramidai  tract,  283 

root,  279 
Ventro-lateral  group  of  motor  cells,  281 
Ventro-mediau  group  of  motor  cells,  281 
Venula^  i-ectiP,  220 
Verheyn,  stillate  veins  of,  219 
Vesicula  germinativa,  241 

pnKstatica,  235 

seminalLs,  2iW 
Vestibular  glands,  263 

nerve,  290 

nuclei,  290 
Vestibulum  of  lung,  208 
Villi  of  intestine,  185 
of  ]>lacenta,  257 
svuovial,  268 
'  Visual  cells.  348 
organ,  340 
Vitreous  bofly,  356 
humor,  340, 356^ 
'  Volkmann's  canals,  76 
•  Voluntary  muscle,  88 
i  histogenesis  of,  94 
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'^ANl)EKlXGceas60 
Wax  of  ear,  377 


Welx^r's  ortran,  240 
AVei^'ert-l*al  method,  412 
Wliite  blood  con^usclcs,  114 
commissure,  280    ^ 
eoiniective-t issue  fibrils,  54 
fibrous  cartilage,  73 
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White  fibrous  connective  tissue,  54,  63 

matter,  278 

muscle,  89 

substance  of  cerebellum,  296 
Wirsung's  duct,  192 
Wolffian  body,  247 

duct,  247 
Wood's  metal,  401 

YELI/)W  bone  marrow,  265 
elastic  connective  tissue,  64 
Yolk,  241 


ZELLSCHTCHT,  259 
Zenker's  fluid,  390 
Zona  fasciculata,  148 

glomerulosa,  148 

pectinata,  369 

pellucida,  240 

reticularis,  149 

tecta,  369 

vasculosa  of  ovary,  238 
Zonula  ciliaris,  356 
Zwischenscheibe,  84,  91 
Zymogen  granules,  192 
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OWEN  (EDMUND).  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  525  pages,  with  85  engravings  and  4  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $2.  See  Series  of 
Clinical  Manuals,  page  13. 

PARK  (WILLIAM  H.).  BACTERIOLOGY  IN  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 
12m  •>.  688  pages  ^^^^  87  enjra Tings  in  blaok  and  colors  and  2  colored  plates.  Cloth, 
$3.00,  net. 

PARK  (ROSWELL),  Editor.  A  TREA  TISE  ON  SURG ER  F,  by  American  Authors. 
For  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Surgery  and  Medicine.  Third  edition.  In  one 
large  octavo  volume  of  1408  pages,  with  692  engravings  and  64  plates.  Cloth,  $7.00/ 
leather,  $8.00,  neL 
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PAEVm  (THEOPHILUS).    THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  OBSTETRICS. 

Third  edition     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  677  pagea,  with  267  engrmviDga  and 
2  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $4.25 ;  leather,  $5.25. 

PEPPER'S  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE.    See  page  2. 

PEPPER  (A.  J.).    SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY,    In  one  12mo  volume  of  611  p^o^ 

with  81  engravings.    Cloth,  $2.    See  Student^  Series  of  Manual^  page  14. 

PICK  (T.  PIOKERINO).  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.  In  one  ISmo. 
volume  of  530  pages,  with  93  engravings.    Cloth,  $2.    See  Series  of  Clinical  ManuaU,  p.  IS. 

PLATFAIR  (W.  S.).  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY, 
Seventh  American  from  the  Kinth  Englbh  edition.  Octavo,  700  pages,  with  207  engrav> 
ings  and  7  full  page  plates.     Cloth,  $3.76;  leather,  $4.75,  neL 


THE  SYSTEMATIC  TREATMENT  OF  NERVE  PROSTRATION  AND 

HYSTERIA,    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  97  pages.    Cloth,  $1. 

POLITZER  (ADAM).  A  TEXT-ROOK  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR 
AND  ADJACENT  ORGANS,  Third  American  from  the  Fourth  German  ediUoo. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  748  pages,  with  330  original  engravings.    Preparing, 

POCKET  FORMULARY.    Fourth  edition.     See  page  1. 

POCKET  TEXT-BOOKS  Cover  the  entire  domain  of  medicine  m  sixteen  volumes  of 
350  to  525  pages  each,  written  by  teachers  in  leading  American  medical  colleger 
Issued  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Bern  B.  Gallaudet,  M.D.,  of  the  College  <rf 
Phvsicians  and  Surgeons,  Kew  York.  Thoroughly  modem  and  authoritative^  ooDci« 
and  clear,  amply  illustrated  with  engravings  and  plates,  handsomely  printed  and 
bound.  The  series  is  constituted  as  follows :  Anatomy,  Ph^iology,  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  Histology  and  Pathology,  Materia  Medica,  Theiapeutics,  Medical  Pharmai^, 
Prescription  Writing  and  Medical  Latin,  Practice,  Diagnosis,  Nervous  and  Mental  Dis- 
eases, Surgery,  Venereal  Diseasep,  Skin  Disease?,  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  Obstetrics^ 
Gynecology,  Diseases  of  Children,  Bacteriology.  For  further  details  see  under  respective 
authors  in  tliis  catalogue.     Special  circular  free  on  application. 

POTTS  (CHAS.  S.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-ROOK  OF  NERVOUS  AND 
MENTAL  DISEASES,  12mo.  of  455  pages,  with  88  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.76,  nei; 
flexible  red  leather,  $2.25,  net,     I^a's  Series  of  Pocket  Text-Books,  page  12. 

A    TEXT-BOOK   ON    MEDWINE   AND   SURGICAL    ELECTRICITY. 


Octavo,  about  3-0  pages,  amply  illustrated.     Shortly. 

POSEY  (W.  C.)  AND  WRIGHT  (JONATHAN).  A  TREATISE  0\  THE 
EYE,  NOSE,  THROAT  AND  EAR.  Octavo,  about  800  pages,  richly  illuslrated 
in  black  and  colors.     In  Pnss. 

PROGRESSIVE  MEDICINE.     See  page  1.     Per  annum,  $10.00. 

PURDY  (CHARLES  W.).  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  AND  ALLIED  AFFEC- 
TIONS OF  THE  KIDNEY.     In  one  octavo  volume  of  288  pages,  with  18  engra?- 

m^.     Cloth,  $2 

PYE-SMITH  (PHILIP  H.).    DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    In  one  12mo.   volume 

of  407  pages,  with  28  illustrations,  18  of  which  are  colored.     Cloth,  $2. 

QUIZ  SERIES.     See  Student^  Qiiiz  Seriej<,  page  14. 

RALFE  (CHARLES  H.).  CLINICAL  CHEMISTRY.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of 
314  pages,  with  16  engravings.     Cloth,  $1.50.     See  Student^  Series  of  Manualsy  page  14. 

REMSEN  (IRA).  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THEORETICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Fifth  edition,  thoroughly  revised.     In  one  12mo.  volume  of  326  pages.     Cloth,  $2 

REYNOLDS  f EDWARD)  AND  NEWELL  (F.  S.).  MANUAL  OF  PRACTI- 
CAL OBSTETRICS.     Octavo,  about  600  pages,  richly  illustrated.     Shortly. 
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BIOHABDSON  (BENJAMIN  WABD).  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE,  In  one 
octavo  volume  of  729  pages.    Cloth,  $4. 

BOBEBTS  (JOHN  B.).  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN 
SUROER  Y,  Second  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  838  pages,  with  474  engravings 
and  8  plates.     Cloth,  $4.25,  net;  leather,  $5.25,  neL 

BOOKWELL  (W.H.,  Jr.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  12mo., 
about  450  pages,  illustrated.    In  Press. 

BOSS  (JAMBS).  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  Octavo, 
726  pages,  with  184  engravings.     Cloth,  $4.50;  leather,  $5.50. 

80HAFEB  (EDWABD  A.).  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  HISTOLOO  F,  DESCRIP- 
TIVE AND  PRACTICAL.  For  the  use  of  Students.  Sixth  edition.  Octavo,  426 
pages,  with  463  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3,  neL 

A    COURSE    OF  PRACTICAL   HISTOLOGY.    Second  edition.     In    one 


12mo.  volume  of  307  pages,  with  59  engravings.     Cloth,  $2.25. 

SGHLEIF  (WM.).  A  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA, 
THERAPEUTICS,  PRESCRIPTION  WRITING.  MEDICAL  LATIN  AND 
MEDICAL  PHARMACY.     12rao.  360  pages.     Second  edition.     In  Press. 

SCHMAUS  (HANS.)  AND  EWINO  (JAMES).  PATHOLOGY  AND  PATH 
OLOGICAL  ANATOMY.  Sixth  edition.  Octavo,  about  800  pages,  with  320  en- 
gravings in  black  and  colors.     In  Press, 

BOHBEIBEB  (JOSEPH).  A  MANUAL  OF  TREATMENT  BY  MASSAGE 
AND  METHODICAL  MUSCLE  EXERCISE.  Translated  by  Walter  Mendel- 
son,  M.D.,  of  New  York.     Octavo,  274  pages,  with  117  engravings. 

«ENN  (NICHOLAS).  SURGICAL  BACTERIOLOGY.  Second  edition.  In  one 
octavo  volume  of  268  pages,  with  13  plates,  10  of  which  are  colored,  and  9  engravings, 
aoth,  $2. 

^EBIES  OF  OLINIGAL  MANUALS.  A  Series  of  Authoritative  Monographs  on 
Important  Clinical  Subjects,  in  12mo.  volumes  of  about  550  pages,  well  illustrated.  The 
following  volumes  are  now  ready:  Carter  and  Frost's  Ophthalmic  Surgerv,  $2.25; 
Marsh  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  $2 :  Owen  on  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children,  $2  ; 
Pick  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  ^2;  Yeo  on  Food,  2d  edition.  New  edition. 
Preparing. 
For  separate  notices,  see  under  various  authors'  names. 

SEBIES  OF  POCKET  TEXT-BOOKS.    See  page  12. 

SEBIES  OF  STX7DENTS'  MANUALS.    See  next  page. 

SmON  (CHABLES  E.).  CLINICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  BY  MICROSCOPICAL 
AND  CHEMICAL  METHODS.  Fourth  revised  edition.  Octavo,  608  pages,  with 
139  engravings  and  19  full-page  plates  in  colors.    Cloth,  $3.75,  net. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.    In    one   octavo  volume    of  453    pages. 


Cloth,  $3.25,  net. 

SIMON  (W.).  MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY  A  Guide  to  Lectures  and  Laboratory 
Work  for  Beginners  in  Chemistry.  A  Text-book  specially  adapted  for  Students  of  Phar- 
macy and  Medicine.  Seventh  edition  In  one  8vo.  volume  of  613  pages,  with  t4 
engravings  and  8  plates  showing  colors  of  64  tests  and  a  spectra  plate.    Cloth,  $3.00,  net. 

^LADE(D.  D.).  DIPHTHERIA  ;  ITS  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT.  Second 
edition.     In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  158  pages.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

.SMITH  (J.  LEWIS).  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 
Eighth  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged.  8vo.,  983  pages, 
vrith  273  illustrations  and  4  full-page  plates.     Cloth,  $4.50 ;  leather,  $5.50. 
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SOLLY    (S.   EDWIN).     A   HANDBOOK   OF  MEDICAL   CLIMATOLOQT 

Octavo,  462  pages,  with  engravings  and  11  full-page  plates.    Cloth,  $4.00. 

8TILLE  (ALFRED).  CHOLERA;  ITS  ORIGIN,  HISTORY,  CAUSATION^ 
SYMPTOMS,  LESIONS,  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT.  In  one  12mo. 
volume  of  163  pa^es,  with  a  chart  showing  routes  of  previous  epidemics.     CloUi,  $1.2B5. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDIC  A.    Fourth  and  revised  edidoo. 


In  two  octavo  volumes,  containing  1936  pages.     Cloth,  $10. 

STILLE  (ALFRED),  MAISOH  (JOHN  M.)  AND  0A8PARI   (CHA8.   J&.)« 

THE  NATIONAL  DISPENSATORY:  Containing  the  Natural  Hi«tory,  Cfaenuatry, 
Pharmacy,  Actions  and  Uses  of  Medicines^  including  those  recognized  in  the  latesl  Phar- 
macopoeias of  the  United  States,  Great  Bntian  and  Germany,  with  numeroos  referenoes 
to  the  French  Codex.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  in  accordance  with  and  eib brac- 
ing the  new  U,  S.  Pharmacopceia,  Serenth  Decennial  Revision.  With  Supplement  contain- 
ing the  new  edition  of  the  ^atumal  Formulary,  imperial  octavo,  2025  pages,  with  820  en- 
gravings    Cloth,  $7.25;  leather,  $8.    With  Thumb  Index.    Ooth,  $7.75;  leather,  $8.50. 

8TIMS0N  (LEWIS  A.).    A  MANUAL  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY^.     Fourth 
edition.     In  one  rojal  12mo.  volume  of  581  pages,  with  293  engravings.    Cloth,  $3.00,  net 

A  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS,     Third  edition. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  842  pages,  with  336  engravings  and  32  full-page 
plates.     Cloth,  $5  n^t;  leather,  $6,  net;  half  morocco,  $6.50,  net. 

STUDENTS'  QUIZ  SERIES.    A  New  iSeties  of  Manuals  in  question  and  answer  for 
Students  and  Practitioners,  covering  the  essentials  of  medical  science.    Thirteen  volumes, 
pocket  size,  convenient^  authoritative,  well  illustrated,  handsomely  bound  in  limp  cloth, 
and  issued  at  a  low  pnce.     1.  Anatomy  (double  number);  2.  Physiology:   3.  Chemistry 
and  Physics ;  4.  Ubtology,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology ;  5.  Materia  Medica  and  Th»»- 
peutics;  6.  Practice  of  Medicine;  7.  Surgery  (double  number);  8.  Genito-Urinary  and 
Venereal  Diseases;  9.  EHseases  Of  the  S^n:  10.  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Ear,  Throat  and 
Nose;  11.  Obstetrics;  12.  Gynecology  j  13.  Diseases  of  Children.     Price,  $1  each,  except 
Nos.  1  and  7,  Anaiomy  and  Surpery,  which  being  double  numbers  are  pric^  at  $1. 75  eacn. 
Full  specimen  circular  on  apphcation  to  publishens. 

STUDENTS'  SERIES  OF  MANUALS.  A  Seiies  of  Fifteen  Manuals  by  Eminent 
Teachers  or  Examiners.  The  volumes  are  pocket-size  12mos.  of  from  30O-54O  pa^es,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  bound  in  red  limp  cloth.  The  following  volumes  may  now  be 
announced:  Herman's  First  Lines  in  Midwifery;  $1.25;  Bruce's  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics  < sixth  edition),  $1.50,  net;  Klein's  Elements  of  Histology  (5th  edition), 
$2.00,  net;  Pepper's  Surgical  Pathology,  $2;  Treves'  Surgical  Applied  Anatomy, 
$2.00;  Ralfi'^'s  Clinical  Chemistry,  $1.50;  and  Clarke  and  Lockwood's  Dissector's 
Manual,  $1.50 

For  separate  notices,  see  under  various  authors'  names. 

STURGES  (OCTAVIUS).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF"  CLIN- 
ICAL  MEDICINE.     In  one  12mo.  volume.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

SUTTON  (JOHN  BLAND).  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  OVARIES 
AND  FALLOPIAN  TUBES.  Including  Abdominal  Pregnancy.  In  one  12mo.  vol- 
ume of  513  pages,  with  119  engravings  and  5  colored  plates.     Cloth,  $3. 

SZYMONOWICZ  (L.)  AND  MacCALLUM  (J.BRUCE).  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
HISTOLOGY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY:  including  Microi^copical  Technique. 
Octavo,  about  4',0  |iagts,  with  1G9  original  engravings  and  55  inset  plates  in  black  and 
colors,  containing  81  ligures.     In  PrtM. 

TAIT  (LAWSON  .  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  ABDOMINAL  SUROER  Y. 
Vol.    I.  contains  554  pages,  62  engravings,  and  3  plates.     Cloth,  $3. 

TANNER  (THOMAS  HAWKES).  ON  THE  SIGNS  AND  DISEASES  OF 
PREGNANCY.  From  the  second  English  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  490  pages, 
with  4  colored  i)lates  and  1()  engravings.     Cloth,  $4.25. 
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TATLOE  (ALFRED  S.).  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.  From  the  twelfth 
English  edition,  revised  by  CiiABK  Bell,  Esq.,  of  the  N.  Y.  Bar.  Octavo,  831  pages^ 
witn  54  engravings  and  8  full-page  plates.     Cloth,  $4.50;  leather,  $5.50. 

ON  POISONS    IN    RELATION    TO   MEDICINE    AND    MEDICAL 

JURISPRUDENCE.     Third  edition.    8vo.,  788  pages,  with  104  illustrations.    Cloth, 
$5.50. 

TATLOE  (EOBEET  W.).  QENITO-URINARY  AND  VENEREAL  DIS- 
EASES AND  SYPHILIS.  Second  edition.  Octavo,  720  pages,  with  135  engravings 
and  27  colored  plates.    Cloth,  $5.00;  leather,  $6.00;  half  morocco,  $6.50,  ne/. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  SEXUAL  DISORDERS  B*  THE  MALE 

AND  FEMALE.      Second  edition.     Octavo,  434  pages,  with  91   engravings  and  13 
plates.     Cloth,  $3.00,  net 


A    CLINICAL   ATLAS    OF    VENEREAL   AND    SKIN    DISEASES. 

Including  Diagnosis,  Pro^osis  and  Treatment.  In  eight  large  folio  parts,  measuring 
14  z  18  inches,  and  comprising  213  beautiful  figures  on  58  full-page  chromo-lithographic 
plates,  85  fine  engravings,  and  425  pa^  of  text.  Bound  in  one  volume,  half  Turkey 
Morocco,  $28.     Specimen  plates  by  mail. 

TATLOE  (8ETM0UE).  INDEX  OF  MEDICINE.  A  Manual  for  the  use  of  Senior 
Students  and  others,    in  one  large  12mo.  volume  of  802  pages.     Cloth,  $3.75. 

THOMAS  (T.  OATLLAED)  AND  MUNDE  (PAUL  F.).  A  PRACTICAL 
TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  Sixth  edition,  thoroughly 
revised.     Octavo  824,  pages,  with  347  engravings.     Cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6. 

THOMPSON  (W.  OILMAN).  A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 
For  Students  and  Practitioners.  Octavo,  1012  pages,  with  79  illustrations.  Cloth, 
$5.00,  leather,  $6.00,  half  morocco,$6.50,  neU 

THOMPSON  (SIE  HENET).  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  DISEASES  OF 
THE  URINARY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of 
203  pages,  with  25  engravings.    Cloth,  $2.25. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND   TREATMENT  OF  STRICTURE  OF  THE 


URETHRA   AND    URINARY  FISTULJE.     From  the  third   English   edition. 
Octavo,  359  pages,  with  47  engravings  and  3  plates.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

TIEAED  (NESTOE).  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  AND  SYMP^ 
TOMS.    Handsome  octavo  volume  of  627  pages.     Cloth,  $4.00,  net. 

TODD  (EOBEET  BENTLET).  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN 
ACUTE  DISEASES.     In  one  8vo.  volume  of  320  pages.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

TEEVES  (FEEDEEIGE).  OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  In  two  8vo.  volumes  con- 
taining 1550  pages,  vrith  422  illustrations.     Cloth,  $9;  leather,  $11. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.  In  Contributions  by  Twenty-five  English  Sur- 
geons. In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  containing  2298  pages,  with  950  engravings  and 
4  full-page  plates.    Per  set,  cloth,  $16. 

SURGICAL  APPLIED  ANATOMY.    New  edition.     12mo.,  577  pages,  80 


engravings.     Cloth,  $2.00,  net.     See  Student^  Series  of  Manuals,  page  14. 

SMITH  (STEPHEN).     OPERA  TIVE  SUROER  Y.    Second  and  thoroughly  revised 
edition.     In  one  octavo  vol.  of  892  pages,  with  1005  engravings.     Cloth,  $4;  leather,  $5. 
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TUTTLE  (GEO.  M.).  ^  POCKET  TEXT-BOOK  OF  DISEASES  OF 
CHILDREN.  12mo.  374  pages,  with  5  plates.  Cloth,  $1.50,  nd;  flexible  red 
leather,  $2.00,  net. 

VAUOHAN  (VICTOR  0.)  AND  NOVY  (FREDERICK  a.).  CELLULAR 
TOXINSf  or  the  Chemical  Factors  in  the  Causation  of  Disease.  New  (4th)  edition. 
12mo.,  480  pages  with  6  engravings.    Cloth,  $3,  net. 

YISITINQ  LIST.  THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  VISITING  LIST  for  1902.  Four 
styles :  Weekly  (dated  for  30  patients) ;  Monthly  (undated  for  120  patients  per  month) ; 
Perpetual  (undated  for  30  patients  each  week) ;  and  Perpetual  (unoated  for  60  patients 
each  week).  The  60-patient  book  consists  of  256  pages  of  assorted  blanks.  Tne  first 
three  styles  contain  32  pages  of  important  data,  thoroughly  revised,  and  160  pages  of 
assorted  blanks.  Each  in  one  volume,  price,  $1.25.  With  thumb-letter  index  for  qoick 
use,  25  cents  extra.     For  special  combination  rates  see  page  1. 

WATSON  (THOMAS).  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRAC- 
TICE OF  PHYSIC.  Fifth  edition  with  additions  by  H.  Hartshorne,  M.D.  In 
two  Svo.  volumns  of  1840  pages,  with  190  engravings.     Cloth,  $9. 

WEST  (CHARLES).  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO 
WOMEN.    Third  edition.    OcUvo  543  pages.     Cloth,  $3.75;  leather,  $4.75. 


ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  CHILD- 
HOOD.   In  one  small  12mo.  volume  of  127  pages.    Cloth,  $1. 

WHARTON  (HENRY  R.).  MINOR  SURGERY  AND  BANDAGING.  Fifth 
edition.  12mo  ,  640  pages,  with  509  engravings,  many  of  which  are  photographia 
Cloth,  $3.00,  net. 

WHITMAN  (ROYAL).  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY.  One  octavo  volume  of 
642  pages,  with  447  illustrations,  mostly  original.     Cloth,  $5.50,  net. 

WHITLA  (WILLIAM).  DICTIONARY  OF  TREATMENT.  Octavo  of  917 
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